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The duke of Vork, aſe ſucceeded his brother, 
4 D. 160. bin the til aft pqgeon her 
1 cond, had been b 
was ſtrongly bigotted to his YT 1s the 
property, of that religion, almoſt mo to contract 
the ſphere of the underſtanding and, until people 
Are; in ſome meaſure, diſengag Ho. its p prejudices, 
it is impoſſible to lay a juſt claim to extenſive views, 
or conliſtency of 8 , The intellects of this 
prince were naturall ne I and his bi princi- 
ar Ke Js BE more feeble : be conceived 
the. ridiculous p rei in the arbitraty 
manner of his ls PTS 05 1 ro the elta. 
bdliſhed bo "ae bg of his country, at a time when his 
perſon was hated, and the eſt: religion was 
| univerſally 7 . 6 
2 The peine & K gland were now entirely changed 
| from -what they been in the times of Henry, 
5 * and Eliſabeth who had altered religion at 
Will. was now as muc ted by the 
Llaity as by the prieſthood; every man now pretended 
to think for himſelf, and had: rational grounds for his 
opinion. In the be ginning of the reformation the 
. monarchs had only to W over the clergy, in order 
totally to change the modes of belief; for the pegple 
were entirely guided by their paſtors. To influente 
the prieſthood was an eaſy taſk: the hopes of prefer- 
13 eee e eee ſubjected 
TIP | the conſcienees of the clergyeo the royal wil Such 
WO ON AXCL — 
preſent, entirely altered; and to make a 
Da in religion, it would have been to 
tamper with every individual in che ſtate. But 
James had no idea of the alteration. of circumſtances ; | 
ati ought, him with b him eng 
Bi T ang © | this chimeric 8 2 7 2 2 e -The | 
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Abe fuctel ho met with in er tag ee 
in the opening of his reign; ſeemed br age A 
ae) eg omen the completion of 

wiſhes. The duke of Monmouth, who. had | 


VTV " — 


8 


people; and ſome averred that the I 1 
ried ag eee us ; 25208 


4 D. 1683. 
OR to 1 * the nation ; but Aa 14M 
body of the king's forces 2 Dy be 
army fell away, and he himſelf, 
in attempting to eſcape, was taken ECT 
ſtanding up to his neck in water, Being brought 
_ to Edinburgh, be prepared for his death, wel knows - 
)))) DR] ee RADAR - 


A 1 Kale joe the Texel with e725 Wel and 
artived en the coaſts of Dorſetſhire with about four- 
ſcore followers, The country ſoon flocked in to hie 
ſtandard, and in two day his army was increaſed to 
tuo thouſand men. Lhe, earl of Feverſham was | 
- Tent to oppoſe him, and took poſt at Sedgemore, 4 13 1 
village in en Monmouth reſolved | to 
" fight him; and began his march about. eleven in the 
night, with profound . but the royaliſts . 
Pep. for his reception: the action began at „ 
break. Lord Grey, who commanded che duke * 
Messen s horſe, was routed at the firſt onſet. 
The duke at the head of bis infantry, -bravel 4 
. tained his ground, until he was charged in C. 
"8 ad WW vic 
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=. * PR Mu en fued;, three hundred were Killed i. in 12 
1 engagement, and a thouſand in purſuit.” The duke 
- eſcaped the carnage, and, 3 in a thepherd's- - diſguiſe, 

=_” -- fed « on foot, attended by a faithful companion, Who 

bad followed his fortunes into England. Thus they 
ttravelled on toward Dorſetſhire, Il, quite exhauſted 
|” with hunger and fatigue; they lay down in a field, 
and covered themſelves wich ſtubble. In this! for- 
| HUorn ſituation he was found, with ſome peaſe 1 in his 

1 bn 2 which he had gathered i in the fields to ſuſtain 

life. His ſpirit ſunk with his misfortunes; he wrote 

dcd̃0o the king; implored his mercy. © The king gave 

1 e eee if willing to Atiety his vengeance 
nia.th the ſight © of a rival's 9 97 7 oe his death was 
_ determined,” and no intreaties could extort* royal 

=—_  - clemency. On the ſcaffold he reſumed his former 

courage, "handled. the axe, declared that he meant 
= 0 well to the nation, and his, head was ce off, but ba 

Wl = «ll after the third bloß). : 

\f 5 But it Were happy for the nation; and Cooke 

1 A king, if the blood that was already ſhed had 
been thought a ſufficient expiation for the late of- 
1 e 'The victorious army behaved with the moſt 
* Favage cruelty to the priſoners taken after the battle. 
HI ̃beir inhumanity was properly f ſeconded by Jefferies, 

1 . "who, was ſent on the weſtern circuit to try the in- 
ſurgents. His furious thirſt of blood being inflamed 
11 continual intoxication, he threatened, alumniated, 

* | wa i threw aſide every appearance of clemency. 

Men and women indiſcriminately felt the effects of 
* this ſavage zeal; and not leſs than two hundred and 

fifty perſons ex pired under circumſtances of wanton 

eruelty. Cruel kings ever find. eruel miniſters. 

3 It was not to be expected, that theſe butcheries, 
could acquire the king hs love:or the confidence of 

1 - his people, or tend to alter their opinions, as the) 
= rather excited the ſecret abhorrence of every honeſt 

4 5 | = yet he Ng Bus a time favorable for the 
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vernment. An ane, t eigenen w 


Sharles was, in ſome meaſure, excuſabſe; AS: ri 1 


a republican faction to oppoſe z and it might have 


been prudent at that time to overſtep j juſtice, in order "0 


to attain ſecurity: but the ſame dais. in ] as: 0 
were as unneceſſary as impracticable, ſince there were RE | 
few republicans. remaining, ang the. pedple were fa= _ 


tisfied with limited monarchy. But this Weak and 
deluded monarch was nab to imitate one ar. q,ͤ 
princes of Europe, who had juſt before rendered 
themſelves ahſolute; and he was incited to this pro- 
jet by Lewis XIV. who ſecretly deſired his de- 


with the meaſures which cn he ſhould not have ſed U 
their completion. He ſent a Lene einbaſſy ta 
Rome, to acknowled ie his [obedi er rere a 


ve his | r a eg er eption.”: 

1 np opti bbc ie was his buſineſs 10 uns + 
| 1 a aches arts Hat the: ling aud 

be excommlnizated. ri bus. nee to ern 

the, ene, wy 179075 that: rl Os: in 
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ei reſolved to proſecute his ange elite; 9 
vigour. Upon every occaſion the catholics ſhared 
his e and favour. Hugh Peters, his con- 
feſſor, ruled his conſcience; and drove him din, 
forward to attempt innovation. He became . 
> more and more ambitious; of making converts; 
the earl of Sunderland ſacrificed his religion to * 
ambition; the earl of Rocheſter loſt his employmen 

a; treaſurer, for refuſing to alter his religion. 1 
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ſtruction. Thus inſtig gated, he began: his 3 15 . 7 4 
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dier one day anſwered his remonſtrances by hung de 
uuns preengaged, for he had promiſed 2 king of 
Morocco, when he was quartered at Tangiers, chat, 


_ thould he ever change: his. regions he would 1270 
peer . 


„ eccleſiaſtical court was erected with power to 
. 4 D. 1686, puniſh all delinquents, or ſuch fo re- 
puted by the court, with all marmer of 


coclefaticnl cenſures. The vicechancellor of Cam- 


bridge was ſummoned before this court for having 


_ . refuſed to admit one Francis, a Benedictine monk, 
to the degreę of maſter of arts: the vicechancellor 
was deprived of his office, but the univerſity per- 
ſiſted in their refuſal, and the king thought proper to 

| deſiſt from his purpoſe. The vicepreſident and 
fellows of Magdalen college i in Oxford were treated 


with more ſeverity. They refuſed to admit one 


Farmer, a new convert, and one of a profligate life, 
SE eee eee Arc to the place of pe. 


'he king next nomi- 
_ nated Parker, biſhop of Oxford ; but he was equally 
eker >: mp . reaſons. The king repaired 
in perſon to Oxford: the with 


ijnſolence and — but neither 255 nor his 
miniſters, could prevail to alter the teſolutions of 


this ſociety. The fellows were enpelled by his order, 
and their places filled with "pits, who he N 
would be more obedient to his commands. 


His deſigns hitherto were ſufficĩently manifold ; but 
he was now reſolved entirely to throw off the maſk. 
: o his permiſſion the pope's nuncio made his public 


entry into Windfor in his pontificals, preceded b 


 thecroſs, and attended by a great number of monks. 


in the habit of their Aale Ave orders. He next 


publiſhed a declaration for 3 of conſcience, dy 


which all reſtraints 22 
The church of En * 


: I +. +- | $4. 


were taken 
alarm, The pe- 
the . n e e 


ehen | 


e WITT nant: # $f 13 ; = 2 
religi not leſs from religion than 5 
II of that religion to 

_ favour arbitrary er reproach to encourage 
perſecution. The Engliſh had too oſten ae wn 
under both, to be will again to ſubmit to eithererngng 
Seven biſhops, Who had received the king's expreſs 35 


B 


* 


> 
| 


lers to cauſe this declaration of liberty of ; 
a er eee ee e 5 
comply. [They drew up a modeſt petition to encuſe 
their Hafuläd, which only ſerved to increaſe the king's. 1 
reſentment and rage. rg ant re before he 
coat n Buſt uibeeredt deuten 4h. 2687, W115: 
dene 19% — eee hich 17 7 57 „ 
abridginę * 8 They wn, | 5 
1568 — ee, ef 1 . oY 
ad the projers and dere of am incredible 
multitude! of the ; 7 
arrived. The cauſe ws looked upon as the criſis. 
. and candour: the 


— 


city, and the city around, ſcenged at onos to ten dhe | 
. they even reached the camp; 
where the king was then n x) 
them with indignation and/amazement; /\ }/ 1/1 
15 the biſhops teſtified me readineſs of martyrs isn 
Spratt ee ee, Lee no leſs le. 
naey in his attempts toward x unentiof his. 
_ own.” Finding; 2. e . gh 
next tried what ho do wich the army. He 
thought, if one regiment would promiſe implicit = 
bs eee 
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3 now Ges ö 75 ; 
0 20 $'ahd-tories united their effarts ee Met * 
William, N ae Orange 5 1. 


had ſerved to ſharpen his talents, and given him-a A 
| propenlity: for + intrigue.” 5 This great politician .and 4 
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e nISToRY or ENGLAND, | 
3 the dame bompliahee- He ordered one of the 


regi- 
ments to be drawn up in his preſence, and deſired 


mat ſuch as were againſt his ine eulen. of liberty 
ſhould lay down their arms. © He was ſur toi ſee 
the whole batralion ground their arms, except two 
2 officers and a few Roman catholi 


holic ſoldiers-. 
Oppoſition only ſerved to inereaſe the E ee 


8 moriarch's zeal; he was continually ſtimulated by his 

queen and his prieſts to proceed raſhly onvrard. But 
be was particularly urged on by the Jeſuit Peters, 
bis confeflor, an ambitious. 
whom ſome hiſtorians have even ac 
dreature of the 


of Orange, the king's ſon-in- 


la, who had: long ſince concei ved hopes of ſeizing 
„ crown. James now, therefore, iſſued orders — | 
1 ee, all: thoſe rgymen 


the deſigns:o 01 F rance; 8 "he turbulence'of F 


ſoldier concealed, beneath a phlegmatic appearance, a 
moſt viclent and boundleſs ambition; all his actions 


were levelled at power, while his diſeourſe never ber 


trayed the wiſhes of bis heart. His temper was cold 


ſevere, his genius active and piercing; he was 


valiant without oſtentation, and politic Without ad- 
8 ; diſdaining the pleaſures; or the elegancies of 
life, yet eager aſter the phantom of precminence. 


He was no tranger e c of the Kay _ ; 
5 en reſolved to turn them n to his 3 


N intriguing prieſt, 
ed of being the 
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fore acce the. invitations ; of the dle a 
ee and ſtill more willingly 28 in te 
5 2 be ous * r had; congert od 


at ED 3 to. ſee his own — = 
contents of the people: he would now have retre | 
his meaſures in favour of opery;: but it was too late 
the fleet of the prince was already ſailed, and. — 
landed thirteen thouſand lap. 5 che e * 
BN in Tor ba: 
The expectations of the vrincs ;of Ornaige len 
at firſt, to be fruſtrated; very few Engli men of-. 
fered him, their ſervices, thbugh the peop le were, in 
general, well affected to his deſign. . Slight repulſes | 1 9 
were not ſufficient to intimidate a general who = 7 
from early youth, encountered adverſity: he c. | 
tinued ten days in expectation of being joined with. . 
the malecontents without ſucceſs ; but, juſt when he 
began to deliberate about. reimbarking his forces, * 50 
was joined by ſeveral perſons of conſequence, and 
the country people came flocking to bis ſtandard. 
From this day is numbers 3 to increaſe; he 
nobility, which had compoſed the cdufgt and r 
of king James, now. left their ld er to wan 
protection from the ne qx BY 
Lewis XIV, had long foreſrn this bete 5%, Þ 

had formerly offered whe ki men 
for his ſecurity. This v wa). gp e by James, 
by the advice of Sunderland, his favourite, vo was | 
«ſecretly in the intereſt | of the prince of S 1 
bh ren however, now requeſted ſſiſtance 13 1 
- France, when it was too late. He Wrote in vain to 
Leopold, emperor of Germany, who only returned for”. 
anſwer, that what he had foreſeen had happened. He 
_ ad ſome eee Bis. Bock but they were en- 


— 


: — 


3 1 
14 
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5 tirely diſaffected. In a w rd, his intereſts were de- 
= - ferted by all; for he had long deſerted them himſelf. 

8 He was at the head of an army of twenty thouſand 
men, eee Eee Ur- euere 
Combat witho! J ragey, ng them time for deliberation, 
| They might have oht in his favour: but he was in 
volved in a maze of fears and ſuſpicions ; the de- 
. Eftion of thoſe he moſt confided in took away his 
power of deliberation, and his perplexity was in- 

creaſed, when told that the prince of Denmark and 
Anne, his favourite da 


ughter, had gone over to the 
prince of Orange. In this exigence he could not 
| repreſs his tears, and in the agony of his heart was 
© heard to exclaim, God help mt, my own children have 
. mel 
He nom hung over the precip ice of destruction 
5 Javaded by one ſon-in-law, N by another, 
uated by his ſubjects, and deteſted by thoſe who had 
ſuffered beneath his cruelty. He affembled the few 
nmoblemen who ſtill adher his. intereſts, and de- 
manded their advice and aſſiſtance. Addreffing him- 
: ſelf ee — of e father to lord Ruſſe uf, who 
was beheaded by James” intr; infer e 4g 
__ », geign, th "bord, aid he, you 6 honeft man, hw 
3 t and can do me ſignal ſervice. Ah, Sir, re- 
plied the earl, I am old and feeble, I can do you but 22 f 
Fate but I once had à ſon that could have affifted 
„ but he is no more. James was fo ſtruck with 
this reply, that he could not ſpeak for fome minutes. 
|  - The king was naturally timid; and ſome coun- 
* ſellors about him, either 'ſhaxing his fears, or bribed 
by the prince, contributed to increaſe his appre- 
Wn . henſions. They reminded him of the fate of Charles I, 
aud aggravated the turbulence of the 1 He 
_— was, at length, perſuaded to think of flying from a 
nation he could no longer govern, and of taking re- 
105 fuge at the court of France, where he was ſure of 
_ finding aſſiſtance oF protection. OO 
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Calais; wor Preis Pong ſguiſing e e 
dreſs, he went down to Feverſhan, and embarked 


5 on board a ſmall veſſel for France. But dis misfor- 


tunes ſtill continued to follow him; the veſſel was 
detained by the common 'people, who, not kn 


their ſovereign, robbed; inſulted, and abuſed — 5 


He was now perſuaded by the earl o? Winchelſea to 


return to London, age e Kb 1 


amid the acclamations of the 1 4 — 

The return of James was ho means 
to William, though he well ee how to Andie 
It was his intereſt and his deſign to incteafe the for- 


faken monarch's apprehenſions, ſo as to induce him 


x to fly. He therefore received the news of his return 


with a haughty air, and ordered him to leave White- 


hall, and to retire to Richmond. "The king re- 

 moniſtrated againſt Richmond, arid deſired that Ro- 
- cheſter wight be appointed as the place of his abode. 
The prince perceived his intention was to leaſe the 


kingdom; nor did one wiſh for fight more 9 74 
than the other deſired. _—_ away. The ki 


concurred with his deſigns: after ſtayir for. em 


time at Rocheſter, he S ide, attended by | 
his natural ſon the duke of Berwick, where be em- 
barked for France, and arrived in fafety, to enjoy, | 
for the reſt of life, the empty title of a king, and 
the appellation of a faint, a title which fill een 


bim more. 8 | There he continued to refide among 


who pitied, ridiculed, and deſpiſed him. 


Beo | 
carolli bünelt im the order of 1 5 and the. 
court of Rome, for whom he hadolt all, ng: of 
" with indulgences and-paſqui 


rom this moment the conſtitution. of Engl nd. 


that had fluctuated for fo many y. ages, was fixed.” } 
The nation, repreſented by its partiament, deter- 
. mined the long-conteſted limits between the king and 
| * n * 


ak 


1 HISTORY or ZNOLAND, 


the, terms. by which he was to rule; thay abe him 
| for king, jointly with Mary, who. was the. next pro- 
 teſtant heir to the crown,” Th V were. ee by 

1 dhe titles of William III, and ary, King and Rach 


- 0 # * N F * AS > My 
bog” x ; le 5 * 3 2 


bit 


of England. The prince ſaw. 115 ambition at len 
atified; and his wiſdom Was repaid with 1 


| crown * tha ha dE: his, SORE © bad _ gives 
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75 f a Hoban William was choſen 1 8 1 


and the oppoſition he met with from his parliaments 


ſtill leſſened his authority. His ſway in Holland, 
5 where 5 was but the Radiho 
3 ſo that he might, with 85 reater propriety, | 
nited Provinces, 
and the ſtadtholder of En land. He was not ſuffi- 


Ider, was far more ar- 


have called the king of the 


ciently acquainted with the, difficulty. of governi 
the nation, 9 5 which he was elected: he e 


ain them a people ready to ſecond the views of his 
ambition in humbling France; but he found them 


more apt to fear for the .invaſion of their domeſtic 


| herpes from himſelf. . 


His reign es, 3 ien the ws 
* t which had been the principal cauſe. of all 
the 1 eee in the preceding reign, and had ex- 


cluded the monarch from the throne. William was 


a calviniſt, and naturally averſe to perſecution. He 
therefore be by attempting to repeal thoſe laws 
"that enjoined uniformity of worſhip ; and though he 


could not entirel ; ſucceed in his deſign, yet a tolera- 
tion was granted to ſuch diſfenters as ſhould take the 


' oaths of dre ar and hold no private cenventicles. 
The papiſts alſo enjoyed the lenity of his govern- 


ment; W though the laws againſt them e | 


68) . * 4 
; / 
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land, his power was limited on every, ſide; 
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ee, W ber were ſeldom put into ri 
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2 been previouſly 
lieutenant, and a papiſt. James made e 
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? 


execution. What was criminal in James was vir ” 


ous in his e e only: wanted to intro⸗- 
duce perſecution, by pretending to diſoyn it; Wil. 


liam was averſe to nen from principle, and 


none ſuffered for. roll ious opinions during his reign. 


But, though Willam. was acknowledged in H- 


land, Scotland was Kill undetermined. The par 
lament. of that country, Es ſoon recognied 


his authority, and took that opportunity to 
epiſcopacy, which had been Jong diſagreeable to, the 


nation. Nothing 7 remained to the depoſed mo- 
: narch, of all, his 


rmer dominions, but Ireland. : 

His cauſe was eſpouſed by all the catholics of that 
country, who were much more numerous there than 
thoſe of « the. proteſtant perſuaſion- The king of | 
France, either touched with compaſſion for his ſuf- 


ferings, or willing to weaken a rival; kingdom by 


promoting its internal, diſſenſions, granted James a 
fleet and ſome troops, to aſſert his claims there. 
On the ſeventh day of May this unhappy monarch 
embarked at Breſt, and on the twenty-ſecond arrived 
at Kinſale. He was received by the catholics of 


Ireland with open arms. The proteſtants, Wh 


were da er attached to 1 — William, had 
farmed by.Tyreonnl, 2 lord- 


entry into Dublin, amid the 0 of; 
habitants. He was met by a popiſh proceſſion, bear- 
ing the hoſt, which he publicly adored; and this 


ſerved to: alienate the few ebe of that king- 


dom who. ftill-adhered ; to his cauſe.. A. ſmall party 
of that. religion w. were reſolved to defend their 4 
and liberties in the little city of Londonderry. The 
were beſieged by che forces of king James, th 8 
fered all he complicated miſeries of war, fam 

and | bigotted cruelty ; ; but, determined never to 
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15 ee eee | were 
as ſhocking as unneceſſary; folders were Pen 

to pillage them without redreſs, and they were com- 
pelled to accept baſe money in ex for thoſe 


| commodities they were forced to ſell. But their ſuf- 


| ferings were ſoon to have a period. The duke of 
F S was ſent over with aſſiſtance; and Wil- 
. ham himſelf ' ſoon after followed, and landed at Car- 


rickfergus. He was met by dee. 0 


teſtants who had fled from perſecution; and now, at 


che head of ſix and thirty thouſand men, he Was re- 
ſolved to g EM queſt of the enemy. Having marched 


- Hoo: k, and then to Ardee, he at length came 
in fight of. the Iriſh army. The river B ay 
between the two miese the front of the Iri being 
ſecured by a moraſs and a riſing ground. Theſe ob- 
ſtacles were. inſufficient to prevent the ardour of 


William, who, when his friend the duke of Schom- 


berg expoſtulated upon the danger, boldly replied, 


| That a tardy vieb would be worſe than a defeat. 


The duke, finding his advice not reliſhed, retired to 
his tent in a melancholy manner, as if he had a pre- 


Icience of W e arg Early in the morn- 


ing, at fix, king William 


e * to paſs 
the river: the army paſſed in different Wet | 


and the battle began with unuſual vigo our. The Iriſh 
| which have been reckoned t beſt i in Europe 
abroad, have always fou She indifferently at home: 
the fled, after a long reſiſtance, with precipitation, 

— left the French and Swiſs regiments, Who came 


tc their aſſiſtance; to make the beſt retreat 


could. William led on his horſe in perſon, and con- 
tributed, b his activity and vigilance, to ſecure the 
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2 nn action, on we hill of” 3 3 
ſurrounded with ſome ſquadrons 


of horſe; 3 4 55 


intervals, was heard to exclaim, when be ſaw his 


own 


EEE 


| beſt terms 


an old Iriſh cap 


Nee Ae e 


veſſel prepared for his 


* conduct or courage, he might Rill have b 
is tr 


7-tWO. - 


N he: logs off 


troops repulſing the enemy, TED 
ſubjetts ! The Irifh Joſt about rn 1 
and the Engliſh about 
but the Len of the duke of 
ſhot as he was croſſing | 
weigh all the numbers of the 
long a ſolier of /fortune, ae 
His (ki 
ed, and his ie equal eo h 6 OUrage 
number of battles in which he had been per 
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ed, eee, equal e 5 
'of the baer of. is * Wilka rode round . 
well of che den 's troops e O Regan, 
, was heard to ſay upon this _—_ © Ts 
ſion, That, if the Engliſh would exchange gene- 
rals, the conquered e e e |: oh 


Vis blow totally de 
be fled to Dublin, adviſed the f 
| they could from the + Vier, then 
for Waterford,” where he embarked for France; 
reception. Had he pole; 


mapiſtrates to 85 4 ; 
in a 
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une but prudence 


forſook him with 


his retreat, avother d 


His friends were fill reſolved to baden day ee 1 
* de neee enen W 


Auch in which his adveriiries were again ARG : 


_ nous.” 
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of the kingdom, ſtill held out in his favour. ' 
city was beſieged,” and made a bre 4 N. 8 1 
. ub” deip⸗ 'S 1 


„e 


FN fortunes, the. garriſon at length capitulated. The 

55 Roman catholics, by this capitulation, were reſtored 

„ ee of ſuch. pert in the, exerciſe of 
their religion, as they had po 
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Charles II, and about fourteen thouſand of -thoſe 


who. had foughit in failltur, of — hed par 


miſſion. to go over to France, 0 tran 
jo, © for Aber. n 2 N EE lags 


ge 


a was 3 35 he r the far 805 — 4 
an army conſiſting of a body of French troops, 
ſome agli and Scotch refugees, and the Iriſh re- 
giments which had been tranſported from Limerick 
Into France, by: long diſcipline now become excel- 
lent ſoldiers. This army was aſſembled between 
.Cherbur and 2 Hogue: king James nete 


in perſon; and more than three hundred tran 
were provided for landing it on the Engliſh ſhore. 
Tourville, the French admiral, at 2 bn of 8 
three ſhips, of the line; was appointed to favour 
deſcent, and had orders to attack the enemy, if they 
ſhould attempt to oppoſe him. All things conſpired 
to reviye the hopes of the hitherto . king. 
bs Theſe preparations; on the ſide of France were 
15 D. 1692. — known at the court of England, 
Res recautions were taken for a vi 
rous RS : all the ſecret: machinations of the - 
= 15 8 ng's cre A 75 Se diſcovered to 
gliſh mini y ſpies, and they took pr 
meaſures to defeat them. Admiral R Ruſſel — 
dered to put to ſea with all poſhble 3 . and 
he ſoon appeared with ninety-nine ſhips: of the line, 
beſide frigates and fireſhips. Both fleets mera t La 
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a Geld of the E 6 he com 
bat continued ten hours, and the purſuit two rnd 
| Fifteen French men of war were-deſtroyed;; and the 
blow was ſo deciſive,” that from that time France 
ſeemed to relinquiſh- her: claims to che oe an. 5 
James was now reduced W the loweſt ebb of de- 
ſpondence ; his deſigns upon England were quite 
fruſtrated: nothing was now left his friends but ter- 
rors and deſpair, or the hopes of aſſuſſinating the : 
monarch on the throne. + Theſe baſe: attempts, as 
barbarous as they were uſeleſs, were not entirely diſ- 
| agreeable to the temper of James: it is. faid, he en- 
couraged and propoſed them; but they all ended. 5 
the deſtruction of their undertakers. 'He paſſed the & : 
rreſt of his days at St. Germains, a penſioner on the. 
bounties of Lewis, and aſſiſted by occaſional, be 
kilities from his daughter, and 2 1 in England. 
He died in 1700, at St. Germains; Some pretend 
that iniracles were wrought at his tomb. W. 
1 ſeen few depoſed Kings that have net <Giedy a wm" 
Ro . * 44 N 
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a ſrc 4 dane tone 55 e parties 
fore aroſe among thaſe who had been friends of hs 
revolution, and William found as} — 1 
from his parliament at home, as rem 3 0 
the field. His chief motide for accepting the crown 
age En: land more deeply in the concerns 
9985 rope: It had ever been his — cobalt L 
de French; whom he conſidered as the moſt formis ' 7 
| Lr pres that liberty. which he-idolized;:and _ © 
a cs lay in making- alliances againſt then 
Many of the Engliſn, on the other hands had neither 
the aims anioglity again@ the F e ſame 
tetrors of their inereaſing power # therefore 
8 conſidered the intereſts of the'nation is wy {ter wes to. 
| Eerie acc eee 


ct o the bill for triennial parliaments; it had 
two houſes, and was ſent up to receive the royal aſ- 
ſent, which William refuſed to grant: 
then voted, that whoever. 1 the king 
17 5 meaſure was an „ to 8 8 
being een wee aur the king found deen | 


15 emplo 
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e continent fell moſt heavily on them, though they | 
had the leaft intereſt in its ſucceſs. Fo theſe mo- 
tives of diſcontent was added his partiality to his own 

| countrymen, in prej judice of his Englith ſubjects, 


with his proud reſerve and ſullen filence, 


fo unlike the behaviouf# of all their former kings. 
William heard their complaints with the moſt 
tie indifference; the intereſt of Europe alone | 


all his attention: but while he inceſſantl 

watched over the ſehemes of contending kings and 
nations, he was unmindful of the cultivation of in- 
ternal polity. Patriotiſm was ridiculed as an ideal 


virtue; e bribing a majority in parlia- ; 
| _ became e- er 5 = the * ; 


Willen, ee . e f AGAR 


gn. H was, as yet, entirely unse- 


firſt - inſtances of this was in the 


oppoſition he | ve 


obliged, though r Hanlly e Tbe ſame 


| Ain e attended a bill for 


Seen dame vary of by which 
was n of his indictmen 


oF Med ro; eg ee 117. of 
olf a ſoverei 

cquainted with the” e e lane monarchy, 

Which was not then thoroughly" underſtood in any 

part of Europe, except in England alone; he chere 
fore often controverted the views of his yarlian ent, 
and was directed by arbitrary councils. | One of T che 


the commons 


1 


14 wit. wel: 
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by while ION ſtatutes were mitizgs 5 
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Corruptic 


rern ee 
from the plunder of * püblie- 
laws that were eee 
— — 


were ſymptoms of the univ 
mei ee 0 


are the laws. 
mann 
to lay on prerogative in Engg 
land, — rn 1 
the mearis-of humbling the power of France,” War,  _ | 
= Rn were all he knew or deſired se 
nation, not contente him Tat - 3 
Ives * ch "hey have never 
riod e dnt Waris For all: 9 OY 
1 8 in return; e een de of, 
ee ee 00 neſs of 
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1 diverted him from this reſolution, and 
3 to conſent to paſſing the bill. 


ſidered as a place of labour, an 
le uſed to retire to his ſeat at Jog, in Holland, for 


n 


The king, no freed froma foreign war, laid him- ö 
af out to ſtrengthen his authority at home. | 


conceived hopes of keeping up the forces that were 
granted him in time of war, during the continuance 
of the peace; but he was not a little mortified to find 


that the commons had paſſed a vote, that all the forces 
in Engliſni pay, exceeding ſeven thouſand men, ſiould 


be forthwith diſbanded; 00 that thoſe retained ſhould 
be natural Engliſh ſubjeQs. + A.ſtanding army was 


+ mis monarch's * reateſt Uelight; he had Bon bred up 


in camps, and knew no other . pleaſure but that of 
reviewing troops, or dictating to generals. He pro- 
feſſed himſelf therefore, entirely. diſpleaſed with. the 
propoſal; and his indignation was kindled to ſuch. a 
pitch, that he actually conceived a deſign of aban- 
doning the W His miniſters, however, 


ill; Such were the alterca+ 
ne between che Ling and bis +: parliament; ; which 


* 0 F 


He ſeemed but little attached to; any party in the 
houſe; he veered from whigs to Mine as intereſt, 
or immediate exigence, demanded. England he con- 


thoſe. moments, which he. dec icated to pleaſure or 
tranquillity. It was in this s. quiet retreat he planned 
the different ſucceſlions, of; Europe, and laboured to. 
undermine: the politics of L ris XIV, his inſiduous 


rival in power and in fame. Againſt. France his 
reſentment was ever levelled; and he had: made vi- 
mou {aps arations for entering into a nèw war with 


5 that kin gdom, when death Interrupted 
VIE © ' thee execution of us ee He was 


ö \. FS 


uaded him 


i during his reign- alideredhis;com- 
-mions-a$-a ſet of men deſirous of; power, and conſe- 
_ Huehtly reſolved.:upon obſtructing! all his projects. 


jety, and altercation. 
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8 trifling mhisfertuine, but 66 kim it was fatal. Per- 
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no- ante exhauſted- by a life of continual” action 
and care. He endeavoured 1 
of his infirmities, and Wepa Ppis health by riding. 
In one of his excurſions to Hampton oourt, his horſe 


to Conceal the the increafe 


fell under him, afic he'himelf' Was thrown off ech 
ſuch eden "that" hits + : collar-bone Was fractured. | 
'Fhis;' ih a robuſt conſtitution; would have been a 


ceiving his end approach, (the; objects of his f 


care ſtill lay next His heart the intereſts of Europe 


ſtill filled him with cpncern. The earl of ' Albe. 
marle arriving from Holland he conferred with hith 
in private on the poſture of affairs abroad. Two 


days after having received the ſucrameiit from arch- 


biſhop Tenniſon, he expired, in the fifty ſecond ye ye: 
'of his age, after having reigned thirteen years. 
William left behind him che character f à great K 
poke en though he had neuer been popular; 8 py | 
formidable general, though he was ſell om viſtori ius: 
his deportment was grave and ſullen, nor did h&ſhew 
any fire, but in the day of battle“ He deſpiſed Rat. 
tery, yet loved dominion; - . — as the 


of Nelland? that de King "of Wigland] ww Bag 5 


was a father, to the other a ſuſpicious friend. He 


ſerupled not to 'employ the engines of corruption to 


gain his ends; and while he increaſed the power of 
the nation he Was brought t to ge ern, ys wuted, 


s in forme! n to corrupt t eir morals. e 
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1 are not fo great, or ſo f e farvi= 15 
vors would fondly perſuade” us. The loſs of iti 

William Was, at au, wen thought irreparable; Put ue 
Proſſ eee 0 „ 
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der his ſucceſſor, queen 4 »| the 


R ſecond daughter of ki AY 


by his firſt wife: ſhe was, by the mother's ſide, de- 
4 from chanceller Hyde, afterward earl of 
Sg and had been married to the prince of 
| Denmark, before her. acceſſion to che crown. She 

aſcended the throne in the eee ms year of her 
age, having A. viciſſitudes after the 
exqullion of her father, and many ſevere mortifica- 
tions during the reign of the late king; but natu- 
rally poſſeſſed of an even, ſerene temper, the either 


was inſenſible of the diſreſpect — her, or had. 


wiſdom. to conceal her reſentment. /\' . _ 


dhe came to the throne- with the ſame hoſtile dif- 


1 toward France in which the late monarch 
died. She was wholly guided by the counteſs of 
Marlboro ugh, a woman of maſculine ſpirit, and re- 


markable — intrigue, both in politics and gallantry. 


This lady adviſed a vigorous exertion of the Engliſh 
France, as ſhe had already marke 


EIDOS for conducting all the opera- 
ions both in the cabinet and. the eld, Thus in- in- 
Auenced, Ber ueen took early meaſures to confirm 


her allies, the wich, with « urances of union and 
. 


Lewis XIV, now grown familiar with difappoint- 
ment and dig yet ſtill ſpurring on an exhauſted 
kingdom to 77 5 views of his ambition, ex- 
Gov = from the death of king William, a field open 


for conqueſts and glory. The vigilance cf his late 


rival had blaſted his fad. and circumſcribed his 
power; for, even after a defeat, William fill was 
Formidable. At the news of his death, mee, 
dhe French monarch hoe not Ne his joy, and 

his court at Verſailles ſeemad aye forgotten its 
uſual decorum in the W their capture. But 


their pleaſure was ſoon to terminate ;, a much more 
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fury. of battle, While his counteſs verned 
Pers ucen, his intrigues governed the 1 
fatigable warrior while in camp, and a ſkjlful p 
tician in courts ;. he thas em ae ee 
1 


„ wy 1 i by eg 
_officers, : whoſe merit had: hitherto been phe An | 
be gained the e Gghtings- erer 
advancing, and never loſing one ruin phy? which 


he had: gained. To this g 1 
oppoſed, —_— rance, the he. 2; nel. | 


duke. of Burgundy, grandſon. Sa a-youth — 


more: qualified to Lt 
my: the marſhal 


an ar- 
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oth were forced to g ve way to che ſuperior 
powers of. their'adverſary::: after having been forced 
to retire by the ſkilful marches'of- Marlborough, after 
having ſeen ſeveral towns taken, they gavè up all 


hopes of actin - offenſively, and concluded the cam- | 


paign with olutions to ev og gh the next en 
reuter vigour. . r FCC 
+ Marlborou "OY upon 4 abs to London, re- 
ceived the apt of his merit, being thanked by 
des houſe of commons, and created a duke by 9 


queen. The ſucceſs of one campaign but ſpurred 


on the Engliſh to aim at new triumphs. Marlbo- 
rough next ſeaſon returned to the field, with larger 


authority, and greater confidence from his former 
by taking Bonne, 


ſucceſs. He began the 2 

the reſidence f the elector clector of © ogne; he next 
retook Huys, Limbourg, and became maſter of all 
oy D. 7706: the Lower Rhine. The marſhal Vil- 


The: French army. He was ever a favourite of 


paigns. He was brave, virtuous, and p 
une qual to the great - taſk of command 
more ſo, When oppoſed to ſo great a A 


Marlborough, ſenſible of the abilities 1 x 05c0Y 


tagoniſt, was reſolved, inſtead. of immediately oppo- 


ning him, to fly to the ſuecour of the emperor," his 


ally, who loudly requeſted his aſſiſtance, being preſſed 
on every ſide by a victorious enemy. The. HET 
"4 general, who was reſolved to ſtrike a vigorous: blow 
] — his relief, took with him about thirteen thouſand 

iſh; troops, traverſed extenſive countries by 


2 2 marches, arrived at. the banks of the Danube, 
defeated a body of French and Bayarians ſtationed at 


Donavert to oppoſe him, paſſed the Danube, and laid 
the dukedom of Bavaria, that had ſided with the 


F rench, under h Villeroy, who at firſt 
m | 5 | a cad 


| leroy, ſon to the king of France's go- 
vernor, and educated. with him, was now general of 


Want had held bie pleaſures and his cam- 
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, ſeemed; all at once, 
Nor Was he apprized _ 

1 ho Was in esl ef his Nel, — 
Marſhal Tallard prepared, by another tout, to obvr-, 


r ſtruct the duke of Miarlboroughs retreat, with thirty 
thouſand: men. He was foon after joĩned by the 
| duke of Bavaria's forces; dſo that the French _ 
2 amounted to a body of ſixty Wand benen 


ai e by: tale 
at tniat time in France. Tallari 
reputation by I — active, dreien 
netrating, and had riſem by the dint of merit aſone. 
But this ardour often roſe to impetuoſityʒ and he was 
ſo N md as to be unable to diſtinguiſh at the 
12 On the e the nd of 
borou herds no joined by prince N 
— — —4 from ee A e 
e . arlboro — roms Auk and | miliary: 
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— Meks — the generals, 
provements in the art of war, che number And ie 1 
pline af the and We greatneſs. of the n. 
reckoaned the moſt remarkable 
it demande 4 mere ae < d 5 
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was defended by ailing and headed the le 
of Marſin; an a eee French general. 
front of their army ran a rivi ; 
| ere ſteep, and the. wr imarſhy: 
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| peta werent Notwith#: ng | | 
were: e  relolved: to attack them 


ing 
kar ery ry of F Tal 
general was at that time revf 


his troops in che left; and the . fought for 


| ſome time without-the preſente of their general. 

Prince Eugene, on the left, had not yet attacked: 

forces of the elector; and it nas an hour before he 
could . — Fn forces up to the engagement. 


d no — underſtood that his rt 


6 „„ but he flew. to its head. 
He found the furious eneounter already begun, his 
cavalry thrice repulſed, and rallied as often- He 


ad a large body of forces in the village of Blen- 


| GR he made an attempt to bring them to the 

They pb tm nee a part of Marl- 
— forces ſo vigo ee that, dend aſſiſt- 
ing the main body, they hardly maintain their 
ground. All te French cavalry, being”: now at- 
tacked in flank, was totally defeated. liſh 
army, thus half victorious, . pierced? up between'the 
two: bodies of the French, commanded by the mar- 
thal and the elector, while at the fame time the forces 


in the village of Blenheim were ſeparated by ano- 


cher detachment. In this terrible ſituation, Fallard 
| _ to why ſome” 2 ! from his Qhbre- 


troops, wh were in Rn 


. rime, prince Eugene on theleft, after e en 7 
thrice repulſed, put the enemy into confuſion. The 


rout then became general, and the flight precipitate. 
The conſternation was ſuch, that the 4 2 ſoldiers 
threw themſelves into the Danube without knowing 
2 3 their ce 

re 
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une vnn 0 general leſs; e e The 
allies were now maſters of the field of battle, and 
ſurrounded the -village of Blenheim, where a body 
of thirtcen thouſand men bad been poſted in the ber. 
ginning of the action, and ſtill kept their | 
e ee e, ves cut off flom ali 
communication from t „ 
down their arms, and ſurrendered themſelves priſons - 
ers of war. Thus ended the battle of Blenheim, . - 
one of the moſt complete victories that was ever ob- 
tained.- Twelve hou French and Bavarians 
were flain in the field, or drowned in the Danube: 
thirteen thouſand were made priſoners of war. Of 
the allies about five thouſand men were. (Lilia and 
eig thouſand wounded or taken. 5 
I be loſs of the battle is „ 
| era tes by marſhal Tallard 5: rſt weak» 
r „ 
troops to the village of Blenheim ; and then ſuffer- 
e to paſs the rivulet, and form 
unmoleſted. The next day, W. the — an 


„eee | pe 

they were conquered, 
„ ues in extent fell by 
tus defeat, into the hands of the victor. 
HFaving thus ſucceeded be yond his hopes, the duke 
once more returned to En 5 where he found the 
gelen wanſport of joy. he was welcomed as & 
hero who had retrieved the glory of the nation; and 
the queen, the parliament, and: people, oY 
to ſecond him in all his deſigns. The manor of 
| 1 

'$ * honoured. him with that * e 


| 1- , Fo 
priſe lo well deſerved. - e 
Hey 5 | KP a, We >. nds = Ws. 1 * 
N | * — 
* * Rag 
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undertook the ſiege of lege. Villeroy having 


5 4. refuſed to conſent to its execution. This timi- 


The ſucceſs of the laſt campaign induced the 
| Engliſh to increaſe their fps for the next, and 
* bel 5 1 the Moſelle for the ſcene of 
action; but iſappointed by prince 'Leivis, 
. who promiſed 4 he returned to the Ne- 
therlands to oppoſe 1 who, in his abſence, 


2s. FS 


_ . received advice of the duke's approach, abandoned 
huis enterpriſe, and retreated within his lines. 
Marlborough was reſolved to force them. He led 
his troops to the charge; after a warm, but ſhort 

E ement, the enemy's horſe were defeated with 
great ſlaughter. The infantry being abandoned, 
retreated in great diſorder to an er poſt, 
- where they again drew up in order of battle. Had 
the duke been permitted to take advantage of their 
conſternation as he propoſed, it is poffible he 
1 1 ahh 1 a complete Tens. but he was 
: Dutch officers, who repreſented it 
7 5 a Bebe to the Deputies of the tates, that 


dity was highly reſented in England, 8 
flirit foundation of ſuſpecting the Dutch fidelit 
they were ſecretly accuſed of a defire to protract the 
war, by Which they alone, of qi the powers: in-Eu- 
rope, were gainers, r 
While the arms of En! 5 were crowned with 
ſucceſs" in the N they were not leſs for- 
tunate in Spain, where efforts were made to fix 
Charles, duke of Auſtria, upon the throne... The 
greateſt part of that Kingdom had declared in favour 
of Philip, IV, grandſen to Lewis XIV, who had 
9 been nominated ſueceſſor by the late ki "of Spain's 
<2 e 2 have already ſeen, that, by a er treaty 
wers of Europe, Charles of Auſtria was 
4 e 25 og Og to that crown; and this treaty had 
been guaranteed by France herſelf, who now intended 
* 100 W it in N of a deſcendant of the _ 
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55 Bourbon. Chiiles ee e a ated 5 
W Fa e 
nians, who had ed in his favour. He was fur- 
niſhed with two 5 2 thirty ſhips of 
war, nine thoufand men; and the Es of $i... "mi 
borough, a man of even FO nantic | | 
be: ws at their head. 1 + © 
One of the firſt . at. the k arces was to 
take Gibraltar, which had hitherto been ee im- x 
regnable. A ledge of lofty rocks defended italmoſt © 
on every ſide by land, and an, open. 125 ſtormy bag 
took away all ſecurity for ſhippin ng ſea; a fe bk. | 
troops were therefore e of de Eng it againſt 
the moſt numerous armies. The ſecurity of the gar. 
riſon proved their ruin, A detachment of eighteen T4 
hundred marihes were landed upon that neck of level 
round which joins. it to the continent, _Thele Wers 
incapable of attempting any thing effeQual, and eren 
deſtitute of, hopes of ucceeding.;.. A body of e . 
in 1 were ordered to attack a half-ruined mole: Eo 


governor was. now hart pitulate; * Fa - ol 
 prinee of Heſſe entered: the town, amazed at hs 
ſucceſs of ſo deſperate. an enterpriſe. Ibis was a 
glorious and an uſeful acquiſition to the 19 0 8. 
unions : FE onde to he Meeraneen Vas i 
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nor could it be brought agaih to the engagement, 
= 2 the lofles on either fide were equal. This 
may be reckoned the final effort of France by ſea: 

in all ſubſequent engagements their chief care was 
rather to conſult means of eſcape than of victory. 


Nor yet were the French and Spaniards willing to 


ſuffer Gibraltar to be taken, without an effort for 


repriſal. Philip ſent an army to retake it, and France 
a fleet of thirteen ſhips of the line: both were equally 


unſucceſsful ; part of t the fleet was diſperſed th, tem- 


Re, and another part taken by the Engliſh; while 


e army, havin ing mage little or no progreſs by land, 
5 * obliged to abandon the enterpriſe. 


Nor were the Engliſh leſs ſucceſsful it in aſſerting 
che title of Charles to the kin . Their army 


was commanded by the earl of eterborough, one'of 
the moſt ſing N men of the age, 
| At fifteen he fu ht againſt the Moors in Africa: at 


oY; he afliſted in compaſſing the revolution: he 


carried on this war in Spain, almoſt at his own 
pat ih and his friendſhip per: the duke C 


was his trongeſt. motive to \undertake it. He way 


deformed in perſon, but of 4 mind the moſt. ge. 
nerous and active 7 ever inſpired: "ha. honeſt bmi 
His firſt attempt in Spain was to bel arcelona ; 
à ſtrong city with a garriſon of five p 

While his own army amounted to but ſeven thouſand. 
Never was an attempt more bold, or more fortunate: 


The operations began by- a ſudden attack on or 


M ace, ſtrongly ſituated on a hill that 
* The 9 were taken by ftorm': a 
/ ſhell chaiiced to fall into the 'body of the fort, anc 
blew up the magazine of powder; the garriſon of the 


rt was ſtruck. with confleriation. and ſurrendered 


without farther reſiſtance. The town ſtill remained 

unconquered: the Engliſh general erected batteries 

I and, in a few days, the governor te Gar 
lated. | * the 1 of Wis tion, the 
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ſand men, 
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od the den, end wete plundering” alt before hem. 
ey — 6 5 . — trayed?” he ub. 
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The K were 9 
ene of che Engliſh, and the baſcneſs HY 


their own eountr ; who had led on to'the ſpoil. © 
The conqueſt of all "Valencia ſuccœeded the 
of this important place: the enemy, after a defeate 


attempt to retake” Barcelona, ſaw'themſclves depriven 
| hope; the party of Charles Was in- 


eng eee Ar 4 
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ital city, lay open 
E 8 Nen, e titre — 
Charles king 'of Spain 8 oppoſition, - 
ID at theſe 
br of their arms, n attention was 
8 to, new victories i in eee The duke ** 


We Rb ne les og 
bis left was poſt 


Ramilies lay in che centre. 


| He' knew that the enemy's left oould not paſs the 


thundered on the centre with ſuperior numbers. 
_——_— hort time in e centre; and at 
| V OA: 
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ign | | 
ed behind a marſh, and the village" of 4 
_ ceived this diſpoſition, drew up his army accordingly 5 . 


mans and Dat in the Tens, army had 3 1 
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marſh, to attack him, but at a great diſadvantage; he 5 1 , 1 
therefore weakened his troops on that quarter, ande 
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4 8 length gave way on all-ſides; et; he borſe abandoned | 
A | their foot, and were ſo Ceſely efin mo: 
all were cut in pieces. Six thouſand men wn 
6 EEE 


45 
4 


5 The French troops — goed 4 the c 
738 Paris overwhelmed with conſternation. ee by. 
3 who had long been flattered with conqueſt, was now 
dme en eee ee en eee ee 
' . compaſſion of his enemies: he intreated for peace, 
|. but in vainz che allies carried all before them, and 
| his very capital dreaded; the approach of che con- 

querors. What neither his powers his armies, nor 
13 —— e effect, a party in England per- 
Z 2 e A e e Whigs nw - 
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\printeiples, ft ts 3 eee Eu: | 
? In a governmer ere the reaſoni in- 
Sviduals, retired from power, generally le ö 


mmar „ of the ee, =p 
58 Serge ade ecple happen to alte; The queen's | 
perde virtues, her ſucceſſes, her adulation e ; 
one, contributed; all to change the d Y 
the nation; they -now: began to. defend 9 5 editary 
ſucceſſion, nonreſiſtance, and divine right; they 
"Ty \were now become tories, and 73 to.convert 
| 9 of a u min ir eee der 


* | Theſe ditonterts eee in ome meas, iree iner 


FE 


os ot yet it raiſed” he he 
Engliſh expected nothing fro 0 
a nation, but, 2: participation of their neceſlities ; ; they 
_ thought; it unjuſt,” that, wh 8 pratite: 

taxed but 3 fortieth' patt of the ig 4 ies. "On. the - 
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a meditated union between the two king E 
land and Scotland. The treaty for ehis woe 3 
chiefly, managed by the miniſtry; and although 
it was fraught / with numberleſs benefits to either 


or the legi 


hand, the Scots conſidered that their in pen= — 
dency would be 'quite deſtroyed, and the dignit „ 


their crown betrayed ;. they dreaded an incrraſe of 


taxes, and ſzemed not much to eſteem the advat V 
of an. increaſed trade. In every political int Ry 1 1 
there are diſadvantages on either-fide, which'may be 
BONE to deter Na ga a” KK [6 

r regards. union, 2 1 
ſome ſtruggles, was effected; Scot- Fulp 22, 4756. | 


land was' 5 longer to have a parliament, but to ſendgd 
ſixteen peers, choſen from the body of their nobilit , 
and nd Faire commoners.. The two kingdoms ' 


@ by the cowainan nine of Great Kiwi 3 Ly 
eee Nasr e N ates 55 
nication of in 47 jars ant: 1455 
This Ale 3h Which ſtrengthened the vigo 
3 ernment” by uniting its force, ſeemed to 
enemies of Great Britain with « dangers 
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and others which they had reaſon to fear. The los 
of a battle near N in Spain, where the Eng- 
lifh army were taken priſoners, under the command 


15 the carl of Galloway, with ſome other miſcar- 


res, tended to heighten their diſpleaſure, and diſ- 
ed the inebriation of former ſucceſs. The tories 
> not fail to inculcate and exaggerate theſe cauſes of 
We; while Robert Har 38 afterward earl of 
Fe and Henry St. John, gs foon after lord 
ingbroke, ſecretly fanned the flame. © |. 
"Hole had lately become a favourite of the queen: 
48 . of the ducheſs of Marlborough, w 
formerly ruled the queen, had entirely alienated che 
affections of her miſtreſs; ſhe now placed them i 
one Mrs. Maſham, who was entirely devoted 
lord Oxford. Oxford was poſſeſſed of were en 


5 he was polite and intriguing; he had in 


uated himſelf into the royal favour, and determined 
to ſap the credit of Marlborough and his adherents. 


In this attempt, he choſe, for his ſecond, Boling- 


broke, a man of exalted e of thinking, elo- 
quent, ambitious, and enterpriſing. Bolingbroke 
Was, at firſt, contented to act a ſubordinate character 
in this ined oppoſition; but ſoon perceiving the 
ſuperiority of his own talents, from being « Fl Te | 
he was reſolved to become lord Oxford's riv 

duke of Marlborough ſoon perceived their growing 


$4 Bee and reſolyed to ruſh. it in the beginning, 


e refuſed to join in the privy council, while Harley 
was. ſecretary. Godolphin joined, his influence in 


this meaſure; and the queen was obliged, to appeaſe | 


| their, reſentment by diſcharging Harley from 94 
place: E ae was. DES to Boy, his diſ- 
Shed * VE ily relin ſhed his emp. 


0 ents. 
This Violent we alure, Which ſeemed, at t . 15 


Tue 15 g miniſtry, laid the Feſt Rag 
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& duke 3 z and, 
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ie . . W diſpleaſea 
that 
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_ they continu 


that moment, 1 loſt habe 7 e 
Harley was ee to act now wich leſs diſguiſe, 
and to take m ; meaſures for the AL. 
tion of his defi My In him the queen repoſed all 
her truſt, though ne nom Rad no viſible concern. in 
the adminiſtration. ' „ . 
' The whig party, in this manner, ſeemed to trium ab. 
for ſome time, till an occurrence, in itſelf of no 
rtance, ſerved to ſhew the ſpirit of the 
: res Deer 1 0 8 une® of. narrow = 
1 — ects and bigo princi es, ha 
publiſhed: two Ee in which Re 4. PD. 1 e if 
ſtrongly inſiſted on the illegality of reſiſting kings, 
and enforeed the divine 1 i of their authorit) 
declaimed againſt the diſſenters, and exhorted 
church to put on the whole armour of Gd. There | 
was nothing in the ſermons ether nervous, well 
written, of clear; they owed all their celebrity to the 
complexion” of the times, and are at preſent juſtly 
forgotten. Sacheverel was impeached by che com- 
mans, at the bar of the upper houſe ; „ 


: relalutely bent upon. puniſhing him, and a d u Was 


ene for 1125 him before the lords at eſt⸗ 
nſter-hall. Mean while, the tories, who, one and 

al, approved his principles, were a8 Le in "his, 
defence as the pz 
The eyes of the Ki 
traordinary trial; 


dom Were turned u this Xe 
95 ueen herſelf was every day 
preſent as a private ſpectator. The trial lated fome 
days; ; and vaſt multitudes attended' him GH 5 as - 
be went to the hall, ſhouting and. N 
ſucceſs. The bod) bt the pe | 
They deftroyed ſeveral 1 eg 6 
the dwellings of diſſentets; and the” qt 4 5 Te 
cardia not but reliſh thoſe doctrines SF contributed ' 
to extend her prerogative. The lords were divided' 
#. undetermined for ſome time; but 2 | 
* der much 9 wy virwlent * 5 
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rity of ſeventeen voices. 


common hangman. The lenity of this ſen 


2 titloned for. 
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altercation Sacheyerel poly e gail | 
72 . fr 


om 
caching, for the term of ak 5 bis two fer- 
Font were ordered t to be burnt hy che bands of + | 


2 1 


Hip — = ering fe 


me at eee e Ser 15 e of 
: Marlborough, Eugene, — Zinzendorf, all three 
He's The French miniſters 
were ſubjected to every ſpecies of  mortification ; 
their conduct narrowly watched; their maſter in- 
ſulted; and their letters opened. They offered to 


fatisfy every complaint that had given THE to gu 
war: they conſented to 1 Philip IV, 
Spain; to grant the Dutch a large- jane rag they 
even conſented to grant a' fu pply toward 1 uns 
1 but even is offer _ treated 


and boy andy the conference. was braten of, 1 


e Lewis reſolved to hazard another campai paign. 
The deſigns of the Dutch; and the Engliſh general, 


8 were too obvious not to be ſeen, and properly ex- 
palained by their enemies i in England. The Writers 


of the tory faction, who were men of the firſt rank 


in literary merit, diſplayed the 5 7 1 of [the ST 


. the „ine © 0! 
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To tek + complain were: 1 ide of the 


try, eg bets of the 


e had, ga her 1 2 e * 
oo 555 late that the ducheſs perceived this 9 
of the queen's favour, and now began to think of re- . 


the ſy 1 510 ed 5 new. c was . 


f. Marlborough could by no means 
5 ſtulate With his ſovereign; be 


approve. "He | 


retired in wb ng the Juecn, Bo a 3 ve him 


„ 5 


4 e was. NE of his office; - 5 


_ the 3 ſubmitted to Harley, the ant 


Rise 1 Lord 1 00 7 diſ-. 7 ee 
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_ paiting it by den an, audience of her majeſty, 
in onder to. vindicate her . chara 1 5 85 


che queen to be colonel of a regiment; 
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councl), and the earl of Rocheſter hefter appointed in his 
| In a word, there was not one whig left in 
5 arty offs o ſtats) pxcept the dujte of % 
he retained his employments for a ſhart time; un. 
ſupported and alone, an object of envy ard factious 
reproach, till at length he found his cauſe irretrieve- 
tte and was obliged, after 10 Ko 1 A anal 
wo hey as the reſt of his pa er before. 
As war ſeemed to have beet elne "Che whig 
i wt ragged 
Tories. h the courſe. of Engliſh hiſtory, 
Feancs ferns to have been the peculiar object of the 
hatred of the w higs, and continual war With Wii | 
nation has been their aim. On the co the 
tories 1 5 been ogg to d ot nation with no 
ſuch oppoſition of principle; and a peace” with 
France bas erally been the reſult of a tory admi- 
niſtration. For 78 time, therefore, a negotiation 
for peace hail been carried on between the eourt of 
5 France and the new miniſters, who had a double 
aim in this meaſure; namely, to mortify the whigs 
and the Dutch, and to free their country from a 
ruinous war, which had. all the 8 cd oo 
coming habitual to the conſtitution. be rr 
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Tx: chene for peace were firſt opened at 
London; and ſome time after the queen ſent 
4 D. : 12. the earl. of Strafford as ambaſſador 

772. into Holland, to communicate the 
propoſals which the French king had made to- 


rr 


ward the weft en 4 of the general tranquil- 


Jt . The ſpirit of the times was now changed: 
rlborough's averſion to ſuch! meafures coul no 
. donger retard the negotiation; lord Strafford obliged 


the] Jutch to name 9 and to mow . 


% 1 « 
—— 
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defeat might be prejudicia 


VVT 


dangerous ſituation ; they 7 pereived her healt) 


be the beſt argument with the 


„ however, had foreſeen and provided againſt 
ine: pm ne Their great end was to free. the 
ſubjects from a long, 
conqueſt could add nothin e e wer, and a 

tranquillity. 
As England had does the thief "burke of the 
war, 1 was but Juſt to expect that it would take the 


lead in dictating the terms of peace. There were, 


however, three perſons of very great intereſt and 
power, who laboured, by every art, to KI 
negotiation ; thoſe were he duke of tborough, 1 

prince Eugene, and Heinſius, the Dutch grand pen- 
ſionary. Prince Eugene even came over to Lo 


1 
5. 
oe 


don, in order to retard the progreſs of a. pres | . 


which ſeemed to interrupt his career of p 


found at court ſuch a reception as was due-to his 


merits and fame; but, at the ſame time, 133 


yy as the propoſals he made ſeemed to 3 


This ne otiation at London N eee 
allies ſed every artifice to intimidate the po Fung 


and b ed e of her Ct to raiſe . £ 4 


and continue a dangerous ferment am 
to obſtruct her councils and div wry fr {av 5 
Her miniſters were very ſenſible of their wm | 


daily impairing, and her ſucceſſor bead the the 
oppoſite faction. In caſe of her death, they had 
nothing to expect but proſecution and ruin, for 
obeying her commands; "their only way therefore 


was to give up their preſent employments, or haſten _ 


the conclufion of a treaty, the —_ of which would 
9 te 


e in their favour. 1 


, in which ſuch terms A be 
agreed on, as wou 4 enable both courts to preſcribe 
terms to the reſt of the contending powers. 
| In che mean time, the duke of Marlborough, 
3 hawns, been depoſed from his office of general, the 
Command of the Engliſh army in Flanders was given 
to the duke of Ormond; 55 at the ſame time, pri- 
Mete orders were given. him not to a8 with vigour | 
 - againſt an enemy, which was upon the point of 
. bang reconciled by more mild methods of treatment, 
The allies, thus OTE of the aſſiſtance of the 
liſh, ſtill continued their animoſity, and were 
ber: vary to continue the war ſeparately : they had the 
utmolt confidence in prince Eugene, their general; 
and, though leflened by the defection of the Britiſh | 
forces, they were ſtill ſu 491 to thoſe of the enemy, 
which were con Ne 
who ſeemed to poſſeſs all the great qualities, and all 
the ſoibles of his country, in a ſupreme degree; Va- 
liant, generous, alert; lively, boaſtful, and avaticious. | 
| The loſs of the Britiſh forces was ſoon ſeverely felt 
in the allied army. Villars attacked a ſeparate body f 
of their troops incamped at Denain, under the com- 
mand of the earl of e Their intrench- 
ments were forced, and ſeventeen battalions. either 
Eilled or taken, the earl himſelf, and all the furviviog 
officers, being made priſoners of war. 
I Theſe ſucceſſes of May oh Villars ſerved to halten 
dee treaty of Utrecht. The Britiſh miniſters at the 
cCongreſs, reſponſible at once for their conduct to their 
x een, their country, and all Europe, neglected no- 
185 5 that might have been ſerviceable either 5 5 
ales . * e wo, „ a 


4 


into 2 private trea 


"They 3 


: » 
- S 
X 


haye NE w fi of Tos -—j 

0 Europe on. 

I bee dhe duke of Sayoy zel de Mand 

of. Sicily, with the title of king, with n 
which increaſe of 


h and other; places on the continent A 

Y> power, ene 10 eee ney: drawn from the 

Il © barrier gran eye 
2 if+ te houſe 


patients thed, and its port to 
ba 1 77 to Gibraltar, | 


che proteſtant religion, was not the leaſt. It was 


15 Upper Gueldre ; and a time was fixed for the em- 


- to aſſiſt at the negotiation. - Thus it appears, that 
their cou refuſed it to — _y were branded 


blo bot and. rights which Englan 


ſttte cauſe, that the truth, which both pretended to 
 eſpouſe; was attained by neither; both were virulent, 


__ - fare, ſerved ſt 1 impair the queen's health. 
One ſit of ſickneſs ſucceeded another: nor did the 
Ceonſolation of her miniſtry ſerve to allay her anxie- to 
ties; for they 


the moſt bitter altereations. Oxford adviſed à re- 
conciliation witch the whigs, whole reſentment he 
now 


de impaired. Bolingbroke, on Ge aher hand, af. 


aſſiduities. Bolingbroke prevailed; lord Oxford, che 
treaſurer, was removed from his employment, 
retired meditating ſchemes of revenge, and new 


and ſo unexpected, that no plan was adopted for 


— 


42 HISTORY: or ENGLAND, 
been confined in the French, priſons. for' profelſing 


ſtipulated, that the emperor ſhould: poſſeſs the 
dom of Naples, the duchy of Milan, and the 8 
Netherlands; that the kink of Pruſſia ſhoul yy 


peror's acceding to theſe reſolutions, 


4. D. 1713 Dr he had hitherto obſtinately refuſed 


the En liſh miniſtry did Jace to all the world; but 


And avuuſed of having goon up the _ 
had to expect 

party reviled the other in turn; the king dom 

was divided into oppoſite' factions, both ſo 1 in 


and both wrong. Theſe commotions, in ſome mea- 


now had falſen out among themſelves, ing 
the council chamber being turned into a theatre for 


began to fear, as the Ae health appeared to 


ſected to (et the whigs at defiance; profeſſed a warm 
zeal for the church, and mixed flurrery4pith his-other 


And 


projects of 3 His f. II Was ſo ſudden, 


ſupplying the vacancy 'occaſioned by his diſgrace. 
All was confuſion at court; and the queen had no 
. force to ſupport the: burden: he dene 
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= 
- 


Mead. In this Rate of ſt 


an.” 


ſtate of nets; and thus found 
anxiety in lethargic flumber. Neery. 2080 was 
contrived to rouſe her from this ſtate,” but” in vain; 
her phyſicians deſpaired of her life. The privy 
council aſſembled upon this occaſion; the dukes © 
Somerſet and Argyll, being informed of the deſpe- 
rate ſtate in which the lay, entered that aſſembly 
without being Turmoned; the members were ſur- 
rind at their appearance, but the duke of Shrewſ-. 
thanked them for their readineſs to give their 
10 e at ſuch 4 critical juncture, and defired | 
them to take their places. Th now took all ne- 


ceſſary precautions for e the ſucceſſion in the 


houſe of Hanover, ſent orders to the heralds at arms, 
and to a troop of life-guards to be in readineſs to 
mount, in order to proc aim the elector of Brunfwick 
go. © Great Britain. of 
what relieved by medicines; 1 F 
about eight, walked a little; when, 
on the clock that ſtood in her kainbe?; Hhe conti 
to · gaze for ſome time. One of the ladies in 


ing aſked her what the faw there m re chan uſual; | 


to which the queen onl! "by turning” 
eyes Up! de Ke With od ie: See ws ſoon! af | 
ter ſeiged wich à fit of the apoplexy, from which 
however ſhe was relieved by the affiſtarice of doftor- 


all night; ſhe gave ſome ſigns of life between 
und ohe next da , but expired the next 5 #0 
morning, a little - after ſeven, having Ie 
lived forty-nine years five months 
having or og more than = vel 
equity, and lauſe, 
leaſi ines wi ood he 

| : er her capacity nor learn. 
fg We remarkable. Like all thoſe of er family, 
the r private duties of ife 
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Wee ee wt miſtrek, 
During her reign none ſuffered: on the ſeaffold for 
: — fo that, after a long ſucteſfion of faulty or 

cruel kings, ſhe ſhines with particular luſtre. In 
her ended the line of the: Stewarts; a family, the 
bh pau arg We as e. of which 2 not to be 
f ed in 13 who, leſs than men 
themſelves, ſeemed to 1 from · their followers 
more than manhood in their defence; a family de- 
manding rather our pity than affiftance, who hever 
? rewarded hour each nor e 4640 en of FR 
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e Ein e pproack oy! our own.times, in 
'& - | this ſurvey of Engliſh hiſtory, the more” im- 
portant: every occurrence becomes: our own inte- 
reſts are blended with thoſe: of the ſtate; and the 
accounts of public welfare are but the tranſcript of 
private happineſs. The e 
divided the kingdom, under the names of whig 
tory, nom ſeemed to alter their titles; the whigs 
being ſtyled Hanoverians, and the tories branded 
with the appellation of Jacobites. The former 
deſire to be jr wg 5 a King who yr 5 pro- 
SD rh ts ugh a foreigner ; Ty) 
AI 
though a papiſt. Of the: two inconveniences, how - 
wo that ſeerned te leaſt, where religion ſeemed to 
een and the 3 revailed. - 
The popi Tacchites had been long flattered with 
- the hopes of ww the ſucoeſſion * — by the earl 
of Oxford; but by the premature death of the queen, 
all their expectations at once were ne, the dili- 


e and POE; of * N N in . 
* 


* 


— ak they now ——— withour 

any leader to give conſiſtency to their deſigns, and 

force to their councils. Upon recollection they ſaw 

nothing ſo 3 84 filence and: eee they 
R as - at of . ee k A 

of Erneſt Age Bel daher of Are — 

Sophia, © grandaughter . to Fang bs 5 e 


dittreſs; C N Intrary, — i ae — wo 45 
rival in En 3 2 Ah marin a 


ler behind, ow gr prey rene" 1 

The king firſt landed at . 
was receiv by the duke of Nortiumbe and 
the lords of the reg — 


1 his houſe in 
ml rk hy — - 


dikinfion, . who. bat the honour to Lf hu hands 


bod Tae, wee e the age, e e 
too, 1 8 of 


offices of honour and advantage 
verned the ſenate, and the court diſpoſed of all places 


Oh diſcontents;thro gho 
of the church's. bei 


to the crown, and complai ir 


this, he ſtill continued to 832 the tru 
the catholic religion; and, inſtead of 
ſentiments on that head, gloried in his ee 


> 46 F iron v os usr ans, a N 


admitted into any ſhare of ; Then king 
of a faction is but the fovergign of half his ſubjects: 


of this, however, the monarch I ſpeak- of did not 
__ ſeem ſenſible; it was his misf ortu 


ne, as well as that 
of the nation, that he was hemmed round by men 


_ *who ſoured him with all their intereſts and preju- 


dices : none now but the violent in faction were ad. 


bx mitted into employment; and the whigs, while they 


to ſecure for him the crown, were, wk 


all poſſible png abridging the prerogative. An 


inſtantaneous and total change was effected in all the 


e. The whigs g0- 


at pleaſure: whom they would they oppreſſed; 1 
the lower orders of people with new and ſevere laws; ; 
and this they called liberty. 

Theſe x ies, n Ken mac 
(th kingdom. The clamour 
in danger was revived, jea- 
louſies were harboured, and da 7 tumults raiſed 
in every part of the country. party cry was, 


Down with the whigs | jag for ever Dur- 


ing theſe oommotions in the pretender 's favour, the 
prince himſelf continued a calm ſpectator on the con- 


tinent, now and then ſending over his emiſſaries to 


inflame the diſturbances, to diſperſe. his ineffectual 

38 and to delude the .. Copies of 
printed addreſs were ſent. to che dukes of Shrewſ- 

bury: Marlborgugh, Argyll, and other noblemen - 

the firſt diſtinction, 2 — the pretender's right 

ing of the injuſtice 

a foreigner : yet, for al 


was done him by receivi 


It: was the being a papiſt nb. had- diff 
father of the „ 3 — ſurely the ſon could: — 


. bps gin cen by th we) methods j hc 


Marg to 
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vale berate a tua on f 
' Howevet: odious x thaegime, the | pih- 


en nions. of the diſſenters Reernsd ſti more dif REN gh 
u- Religion was -iningled with all political: diſputes. 
0 The — . Phone. complained; that, 4 
i 155 


30- in t bs Socinianiſm, was Kristy repfehended. 
I The diſputes 3 ER rote to ſuch | 
| ht, that miniſtry was obli to interpoſez — 
Sz anche egy revive orders to finiſh ſuch debat 5 1 


: rm le in affairs of ſtate no longer. 

ſed Noting r, could be more -impdlitic in a 
1 to prohibit ions ee Win 
a 1 nmvagekan they become more ani- 

ſed „%% monte 170-9; do 

as, Wh ferted, that, whatever fide they defend, they become 

r- wiſcr and better as they carry on the cauſe. To 

he lence der ſpurs e 0 lead dee dur dern. 

hes ez If, dey eee kept up 'by oppoſition, it : 
to s to the ground, nor longer becomes an object of —=_ 
ual 1 — concern. Government; I fay again, ou“ 
of RT rr te PN TL oy TOC CON ther 5 
vl. | diſ putant. - 1 5 N Soom | ij} _ 

of de eee e aw called, in 55 
ht whigs had by far the majority; ee | ; 
a” the ſtrongeſt averſion to the tories; and bean by the 


king timſels, "who made no ſeeret of hi-difpleaſure.. | 
2 their firſt meeting, he" eee that + 


is hes of the revenue" granted for-che ſupp "— 
es, of civil go r po = 
" priſe he appuiſat them e of th wer 25 
er 
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—_. - prive him of, that blefling ch he moſt valued, che 
= - affection of his people. pour houſes were then 
= \\. diſpoſed, this ſery | to give: them the bog: e hs 
=_ MN ns miniftry | 
heir dunn bai ng lord-Bo. 
ngb eco bp and 12 e crimes 
and miſdemeanors. To delt es 
of the members of te hou of commens, that no- 
in e allegations to is charge amounted 
to tigh'treaſon.-' To this there was . . given; 
but, lord Coningſby ſtanding up, rn 
s. _ *' Rid he, Aa oath the hand, . 5 impeach the 
= - os he has impeached the ſcholar, anil ] the maſter. 
FJ 1 impeach' Robert earl of Oxfoid, andearl Mortimer, 
= of fugh treaſon,” and other | crimes” an,, ors, 
en therefore this: nobleman the next 
ay in che höuſe of lords,” he ia-dncdedy by his bro- 
= ther peers, as infectious: he, hoſter Had been 
Ee but a little before ſo earneſtiy ſought after, was now 
„ rejected and contenined. When the articles were 
8 read againſt him in the houſe of peers, ſome debates 
"aroſe as to the nature of his indictment, which, 
| however, were carried by his - adverſaries, and the 
articles of impeachment app Yroved by the houſe: he 
was therefore again impeached-at;the bar of the houſe 
Df lords; and a motion was made, that he might 
F < loſe his rat, and be committed to cloſe. cuſtody. 
| The carl, no ſeeing a furious ſpirit of faction raiſed 
_ againſt bim, and aiming at his head, was not want- 
ins to himſelf upon this emergency; but ſpake tot che 
8 3 Jam ro uh ſays he, for having 
mae a peuce; e, which, bad us it it now re. 
| Preſented, har bots 3 by Two ſucce r parlia- 
ments. For my own part, 1 always acted by tlie im- 
mediate directions and command f the queen, my miſ- 
treſi, and never offeniled againſt any Anon law: 1 
5 e corſets? ty, od curl fr 


kene | 
n/ignificant ar . . Team, 


the if 128 inſa 
1507 ingratitude, remain unconcerned 
2 ; ligation 8 binds #4 fo vindicate 3 
% #77 mins 7 
th wi ns” 7 7 are after- 
ward to be rr race Brag therr proceedings, it 
, one day or other, be the caſe' of all the members 


thi auguſt a 1 do not doubt therefore, that, 
25 if . 8 your a give 


ſecution of this inquiry, it will appear, that I. 
merited, 25 only. the e but 4% the favour 9 


kave of your mou 5, and of this honorable - 


frre in @ cauſe . by 75 late dear royal n 


ering out H ich- church, Ormond, 
xfo1 Fe ever! Next day he was brought to 
the bar, where be tectived a copy of his articles, 
and was allowed! a month to prepare his anſwer, 
Though doctor Mead declare : That; if. 
ſhould be ſent to the Tower, his life we 
danger, it was carried that he 1h-uld. be ſent there 
whither he was attended b a prodigious e 4 
people, who did not n to exclaim '; 


this only Se 


ture. er made, decreeing, chat if any 
ſons, * the number of twelve, unlawfully: Aan 


Vor. II. 8 


mean equitable hearing ; and I hape that, in the pro- 


this government: My lords, I: am now to take „ 
perhaps, for ever ! [ ſhall lay down my life with pla- 


Aud when I confider that I am to be j 
juſtice, honour, and virtue of - my . WE: , 5 
guieſce, and retire with great content. | 


God's will be dme] On his return from the wake 3 


Abe in 


VT 
required to diſperſe by a juſtice; of peace, or other 
| officer, and heard . * read 5 „ 


* 


+ OY 


s 4 
i * G 
* 


5 q 


proſecutors. * re more frequent; 5 5 
. ethe ſeyerity. of the legiſla- . 


n 4 1 


us Tov or elan, | 


unge, ſhould be deemed: 
8 the clergy. 222525 
Karies its aum cemment with it; 


Ferne eee 8 n d eee 
2 oom far 


thin king 


AD. 1715 


two years; during Which time the 


. had: \hroke gut into actual rehellion,. and 
were taken in.Qmms;[biingiexecyted for treaſon; The 


ſeemed weary: df-executions; and he, with | 


ministry 
s uſyal foreſight, pee upon this oecaſign, a 


to 1 into the ſtate of the earl's impeachment, 


ha now begun ta relax in their 
ity cation of party was 


' mitted. At the appointed time the peera repaired to 
_ the court i in Weſtminſter-hall, ik lord Cowper 


embled, and the king and royal W 
the ſolemnity. The priſoner was. brough 
Tower, and bis — of im ren WI 

bis anſwers and the replies py nenen mg W 


5 up to enforce the firſt article of his lord- 
ſhip's accuſation, one of the lords, adjourning the 
bouſe, obſerved, that much time would be c 


nothing more remained than ſor the commons 
to make good the two articles of high treaſon con- 


2 in his charge; and that this would at once 


ine the trial. CI Was. 9 * 
5 


* 


n _— 
_— 


8 K gz rg Fr n teg i 


mould 


n LIED * * }, 


3 re 
i e Seinen ee ee bes - 


petition for coming ta his trial: 2 day was. therefore | 
Br nova yeni The commons appointed.a.committee 
ger time to prepare for the trial. 
| "ook: quite fo. ſtrong. 28 e been firſt com- 


as lord Reward. The commons ' Were af- 


Jae Jeky!, one'of the agg for the commons, 


PS 
Et through all the articles of the impeachment ; | 
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855 The carl of 


 trate into Os by the weſtern border. 
without either . foreſight: or; 
deſign, AS 3 N where they firſt heard the 
news that general Wills was marching at the head 
of ſix regiments of horſe, and a battalion of foot, 5 3 
to raiſe. 
barricadoes, and to put the place in à p 


582 urs rok v or Solang, 


fea iting, gong ores i 8 
tio keep ſuſpeted perſons in cuſtody,” or in awe... 


erwentwater and Mr. Foſter took the 
field near the borders of Scotland; 5 
NE 
«= had pe e pen Nova, 1 
ey had many the 
upon them, and 3 to — — 
while general a having aſſembled a body of 
reſolved to attack them before their num-. 


| bers were ee d The rebels had two methods 


of acting with ſucceſs ; either marching 3 


into the weſtern parts of Scotland, and there join 


Ing general Gordon, Moron | , 
of hi J or ef Cl the Tweed, and at- 
tacking general Carpenter, forces did*1 


neral Carpentet on one ſide, IF 


attack them. 'They now therefore / 


fence, repulſing at firſt the attack of the king 


with ſome ſucceſs. Next day, — general - 


Wills was reinforced by the troops under Car Pa | 
and the rebels: were inveſted on all ſides. | 
their general, ſent colonel _ 2 ertiinpet 


to the Engliſh commander, to to pi a capitula- 
28 This, however, prin Wills refill; al- 


| . — 
2 .. bent meagre we 


Laughter. - N hard terms; but 
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Ceed nine hundred men. e their 3 _— 
tion neither of theſe ſchemes were put went 
tion; for taking the rout another way; po kts - 

. | 


hey. 


— 
eto. 


eggs ds A 50 56-mo og Fg wes fs 


they K } They emi il 


at firſt retreated, but bei 


mi 


of drageons from Ireland, determin 155 
battle in the neighbourhood of Dumblain, thought | 
9 ſo . 
game day on which the Preſton: re 


= 7 © ko © , d r / _ - - £ _ 


down their arms, and were 


e in 1 5 earl of Mar's forces, in 


mean time, increaſed-to the number of ten thouſand: 
men, and he . * 
county of Fife... Againſt him the ee 

ſet out for Scotland, as commander · in chief of 


th al 


forces in North Britain; and aſſembling ſome troops 
in Lothian, returned to Stirling with all poſſible ex-- 
pedition. The earl of Mar being informed of this, 
p joined ſoon after by ſome. 
bas den others under 


— ths ad, of. 
Gordon, who. had een 
wo Ent Th ae Es 4 . 

| 46 prve-kiew 


his forces were by no eee 
of the rebel army. In the morn 


dered, he drew up his forces, which did not 3 


dee touftad five hundred men, bar — 


greatly outflanked by the | "The duks thte- 
e perceiving the enemy ma atte 
round him, was oblix - to, ar is di 
e IIET 
fore e | The left wing 
therefore of the 's army fell in with the centre ; 
2 5 3 


e chief, leader of- pe rt of : 


; they killed. 
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the rebel 


2 wee i 


animated his men to ſuch a 


3 5 followed him cloſe; to the muzzles of the 


muſkets, puſhed aſide the bayonets with their tar- 


dees, and with their brand words did great execu- | 
tion. A total rout of that wing of the royal army 
enſuech and ne | 


| Witham, their commander, fly- 

gave out that all was loſt. 

n the u time, the duke of Argyll, who dom 

manded in perſon on the right, attacked the left of 

the enemy, and drove them before him for two miles, 
tough they oſten faced about, and attempted to rally. 


The duke, having chus entirely broke the left, band : 


uſhed them. over the river Allen, 9 to the 


de; . —＋ as hal 2 2 2t 


= . 
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| day, helonges 
was ſufticient for. him to have interrupted the en 

s progreſs; and delay vvus to them a defrat. The 
6 of Mar therefore ſoon found his diſappointments 


of the clans, ſecing no ebend e 
1h ſecond engag nent, returned home; for 


o_ el cam „ bi 


3 be pretender. might on. be convinced of. he 
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irn eried out ſeveral times, 


N to ae e tilt. toward 


g of vic | 


| Ind loſs increaſe. . of | 


; that- the | 
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8 * more, 1 e to fer Ai ror .-— 
o have the ceremony. of his coronation per- 4 f 
formbl Hl ordered thankfpivings for his tis fas W. . 
Enjoines ag *& pray for him in We | 
cuties ar; without the bt Mes thate . 
a junccure, perfect e 8 . 1 : 


days! a 1 E 10 Cy, 
don, who was le A 1 
with the affltance of che eart-marſhal; 5 5 
with therm to Aberdeen, where he ſecured three --— 
ſels to fail northward, which took on board the per- 
ſons who iritended to make their eſcape to the conti- 
nent. In this manpet the rebellion was ſuppreſſed; 
dut che fury'6f"the 'viors did not ſeem in the 8 
to abate wir fucteſs. "The law was now put * 
force, with all its terrors.; and the” 36-26 of Lon- . 
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whom thi miniſtry no difpofition 

The commons, in their addreſs my crown, * 

Thred they would proſteute, in rhe” moſt vigorous = 
r, the ar bug rebellion ; "and welt re. 


K were as e as r e 
dictive. The earls of Derwentwater, Nithſdale, 


Carmwath, and Wintown ; the lords Widrington, 
| 2 and om were 1 Te Nala 


for executi 
dale, and the viſcount Kenmuir, immediatel — 
others were peſpited for three weeks longer ithſ- 


dale, however, eſcaped in women's 4 ur Fo which 
were brought him by his mother, the night before 


his intended execution. Derwentwater, and Ken- 
muir were brought to the ſcaffold on Tower-hüll, at 
the hour appointed. Both underwent their ſentence 
with calmneſs and ere pioed. by -all, ſeem- 
ingly leſs moyed themſelves ; 
An act of parliament was alſo made for trying the 
a l priſoners in London, and not in ire, 

where they were taken in arms; which eee 
was in ſome meaſure, an alteration of the ancient 


: N of the Kingdom; when Foſter, Mack 


intoſh, and ſeveral others, were found guilty. Foſter, 


however, eſcaped from Newgate, and reached the 


continent in ſafety; and ſome time after alſo Mack- 


| ; intoſh, with ſome others, forced their way, having 


; maſtered the keeper and turnkeys, and di med the 
centinel. Four or ſive were g, drawn, and 
_ quartered; among whom was William Paul, a cler- 
gyman, who profeſſed himſelf a true and fincere 


member of the church of England; but not of chat 


| ſchiſmatical church whoſe — ＋ had abandoned 

their king. Such was the end of a rebellion, pro- 
bably felt inſpired by the rigour, of the new Whig 
miniſtry and parliament. In running through the 
Wan of human ts we 8 find 
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kings: bred a nn e be | 
counſellors of. his- own perſuaſion ʒ and moſt — 
4 mae rp 2 were man oft 


| peace of 5 for it has ever- 
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ange from itſelf ; 
in Kn of even a few as ſome of its 
weaker branches acquire ſtrength, or its ſtronger 
pager — ſure of pou — 9 
8 a. greater. power \ M 
done for ſome ages preceding 3.the houſe aFoteyiions - 


now ſeen thaz-the rich proſe at! any time buy 4heir - 
election; and that while their Jaws. governed --the - 
page they: might be enabled. to goverm the lan 
The rebellion Was now extinguiſhed. and: the ſ6-- 
| verities which juſtice. had- inflicted, — the . 
content of many, Whoſe 

awakened as their fears boganto- güde This 
rel as 2 pretext, for contihuing the parliament, . 
4 pealing the = by which they. were to be diſ- 
N . fave. 


A 


II i» it' were: niidbeed-ts- didas. 

royal 
— 'The people might murmur at this. et 
croachment ; ere 
e being thus a0 

to turn thoughts o 08555 — 2 

minions, and determined upon yuh 
| tinent. Nor was he 8 his $ for his do- 
minions as Charles XII, of Sweden profeſſed 
1 at Kis Lak entered into a 


"Gannon wal 


5 Nr reer 
a treaty with the Dutch and e eee 
has mages nifed rmutually'to lift each other in 


: as far as alliances could. | 
entered into various 

powers of Europe; — 
money, others 
ſeldom give any feaf fecurity: they may be conſidered 
us mere political p o; they amuſe for à While, 
and then are thrown neglected by; never more to be 
heard of, a 


in 
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. Hae 1 0 us a. 


4 
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him in his abſence. Having 
Holland to Hanover, in 


3 but the death of the Swediſh mo- 


Treaties of this- kind 


nothing but its- 3 eee | 
"Among 


| _ che ſucceflion. for the du 


©] de 5 wi 
as it deffroyed- the 9 A . B 
la. 


einper the king. of 
in 82 W A che 


Spaniſh, fleet. Upon, d 


| the Spaniſh fleet, though ſuperior in numbers, at- 
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Fe 'This tre 1 was. 
creſts of England. 
with Spain; "= os 


11 it 1 


throwing too N Ao the hands of 2 


ever, Toes fitted out a. 1 3 | ſquadr in ort er f 
to bring Spain to tern that kingdom ſhould in- 


ſiſt i upo * its . War betweem the 


— We y of de ing 8 = 4 
Tagan was rejected, as partial and af. i 
cherer Telotved by the court of, London to ſupport. - 
its negotiations with the ſtren eſt nay. namely, | 
2055 of War. Me Sir George, . les 
r ſhips. of the 5 0 aber he yas 5 
adele as A. 9 that city ha en under 
the utmoſt kerrors of an. invahon ag paint. Here 
the Ex Elin admiral received intelligence, that 2. 
Spaniſh arm r thouſand men, 
landed in Sicily; wherefore he hene ng deter- 
mined to fail thither,, Ho. ing Op to purſue the 


2 2 he! er 

| Seip two ſmall Spaniſh veſſels, and pi 

cloſely, they led him to their main feet, which bf 

fore noon, he perceived in line of battle, amount ing 1 
in all, to twenty-ſeven ſail At ſight of the Oey | 


| reinpted to fail away, as the Engliſh bad, for ſome - 
kite, * ſuch * iy naval 9 wel A 


— ; "0 
Fg 


1 


4 33 e 
ſtanding what they could do 


taken. The admiral, during this e engagement 
with equal prudence and reſolution; and the 


wrote him a letter with his own hand, 7 
conduct. This victory neceſſarily produced the re- 


ſentment and complaints of the Spaniſh miniſters at 


All the courts of Europe, which induced England to 


declare war with Spain; and the 
4 D. 1718. regent of France joined England in a 
fimilar declaration. The duke of Ormond now, 
once more, hoped, by the aſſiſtance of cardinal Al- 
beroni, the x qr miniſter, to reſtore the pretender 
in England: he according] ker fail with ſome troops, 


and proceeded as far wy Finiſterre, where his 
fleet was di erfed and Aal led by a violent ſtorm, 


which entirely fruſtrated the armament, and, from 


that time, pretender ſeemed to loſe all hopes of 


1 bein received ir in England. This blow of fortune, 


with the dad fuocels of the Spaniſh arine in 


TY Sen and elfewhere, once more induced them to 


wiſh for peace; and the king of Spain was at lat 


7 contented to ſign the quadruple alliance. 


King George having thus, with equal. vigour 2 


deliberation, furmounted all the obſtacles he met 

with in his way to the throne, and uſed + every pre- 
Caution that ſagacity could fi Pack. for ſecuring him- 
ngland, where the ad- 


ſelf in it, again ed to 
dreſſes from both houſes were as loyal as he could 


expect. From addrefling they turned to an object 
of the greateſt importance; namely, that: of ſe- 


|  euring the dependency of the Triſh parliament upon 


chat of Great Britain. Maurice a had ap- 


pealed to the houſe of peers in En m a de- 


1 <ree = the houſe of * in Irel: 55 which was 


"up 
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poſl 
that * l 
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as havi | juſt pri 
115 of Ireland; and, at the 


ordered the Fee Te under the lieg of 
the black rod. On the other hand, the N 
lords in England reſolved, that the barons 
exchequer in Ireland had acted with. 
fidelity ; and addreſſed the 1178 to — 
bation of their conduct, by ome marks 
_ FT complete their 1 a bil ved 
; which LY Iriſh houſe of lords was de- 
ape þ: ht af final juriſdiction. This R 
"oppo l i Tete. 18 the lower houſe Mr. ; 
wer | 
much. 
r lords 


11770 


E the p 
had always "AR" their power of Fans pt nt w 

cauſes... en duke of produced fifteen. reaſons gn 
againſt the bill; but, notwithſtanding all oppoſition, © 
it was carried by a Bag dere , and received the. 
royal aſſent... am of Ireland was not at - 
Farr pe .acquainted with the nature of li» _ 
derty, and its own, conſtitution, as it is at preſent. © 
Their houſe of lords might then conſiſt moſtly af 
men bred up in luxury and ignorance; neither ſpi | 
bags enough to make aten, nor ee — 
1 chis Blow, which os Iriſh a ſeverely, was | 
not reat as Englan Now began to 5 
ſuffer = that et © 
E eel ans oh e. In the year Lo 
| crofied a % m. 
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Fhe year following Us 

Ne R ecerved by j juſt fuck another 
? reges, which iw Ke ee by tis lane UF the 
Seuchen ſcheme; and was long felt by thou- 
fands. To explain this as conciſely as poffible, it is 
to be obſerved, that, ever iner the revolution, the 
government not having ſufficiefit rp ye op uber by 


| — Of, © — gel n time to 
be collected; they were obliged to Frs 
from ſeveral differes companies of etchantk, ar 


among the reſt; dean that ext which trated to 

che South gea. In dhe year 17 16, they were in- 

debted to this company about nine millions and a. 

| Half of money, for wiüch the) 7 granted annually at 
the rate of fix per cent. inter As this comp 

was not the only one to which 1 the 3 

debtor, and paid ſuch large en Ln Sir 993 | 

bert Walpole conceived a 5 tf ign ning 

national debts, by giving the ſeveral 9 * 

Aae either of acceptihg a lower intel, : 

namely, five per cent. for their money, or of being 

Na 0 pf ipal. The different companies cho 

rh to —— of the diminiſhed intereſt than the 

eapital 3 and the Bonth-fex © , accordingly, p. 

having made u their debt to the government ten cc 

millions, nnftead of fix Wencke ufand pounds th 

which--they uſually received as intereſt; were fatiſ- m 

fied with ve hundred thouſund. In the fame man- v 

n 

7 

f 

t 

y 

| 

| 


ner the governors and company of the bank, and 


. Other companies, were contented to receive a dimi- 

niſhed | antwity for their ſeveral loans, all which 
greatly leſſened the debts of the nation, It was in 
this fituation of things, that Sir John Blount, who 
had been bred a ferivener, and was poſſeſſed of all the 
cunning and plauſibility requiſite for fuck. an under- 
taking, (propoſed i th the mini 


2 in the name of the 
. South- 


buy up 5 tis Arent a 2 


— 


re: = fe} io” 


thus to become the principi} ereditor of the uw. 


tageous. The South-ſea company was to re- 
cm he des of ts on ot oft bas of 5. 
rivate proprietors, who were creditors to the go-. 
herne Apen whatever teri tey dey could Fe l ; 


| and for the intereſt of this money; which 


us rele, and taken nt ther 6s hands, he 
would be"eontented ts be allowed for ſix 

per cent. and then the intereſt ſhould bs OA 
four per cent. and be tedeemable by parliament. "For = 
theſe purpoſes à bill paſſed both houſes; and as the 
directors of the South-fea company eould not of 
themſelves alone be . 10ney. 
ſufficient to buy up the goverm 
they were "empowered to raife it by opening 


ſcription ' and granting annuities to | Fuck 8 | 
. proper to the dead. E. company, wi | 


„ rl hoes with which 8 
propriettirs were — by thus exchanging their 


property in the Seer de "funds for South-ſen 


company -N were a chimerical proſpect of having 
their money turned to 9 advantage, by a com- 
merce to the fouthern of America, where it 
was reported that ngliſh were to have ſome 


pu eee by the king of Spain. | 


The directors books therefore were no ſooner opened 
for the firſt ſubſcription, but crowds came to make 
the exchange; the deluſion ſpread ; ſubſeriptions in 


a few days/fold-for double the price they had been 


bought for; | The ſcheme ſucceeded, and the whole. 


nation was infected with a ſpirit of avaricious enter- 
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5 HISTORY ob ENGLAND, 
creaſed to a ſurpriſing e 


„ 


degree; but, after a feu 
months, the people awaked from their delirium; 
they found that all che advantages to be expecte 
were merely imaginary,, and an infinite number oi 
families were involved in ruin. Many. of. the direc- 
tors, whoſe arts had raiſed theſe vain expectations, 
bad amaſſed ſurpriſing fortunes: it was, however, 
one conſolation to the nation to find: the parliament 
ſtripping them of their ill- acquired wealch; and 

'  . orders were given to, remove all directors of the 
South-ſea company from their ſeats in the houſe of 
commons, or the places they poſſeſſed under the go- 
vernment. The delinquents being, puniſhed: by a 
forfeiture of their eſtates, the parliament. next con- 
verted its attention toward redrefling the ſufferers. 
Several uſeful and juſt reſolutions were taken, and a: 


bill was ſpeedily. prepared for repairing the miſchief. 
Of the 8 from the South-ſea ſcheme, 
the ſum of ſeven millions was granted to the ancient 
proprietors ; ſeveral additions alſo were made to their 
dividends out of. what was poſſeſſed by the company 
in«their own. right; the remaining capital Rock ale 
Was divided among all the proprietors at the rate of: 
thirty-three pounds per cent. In the mean time pe- 
titions from all parts of the kingdom were preſented: 
to the houſe, demanding juſtice ;. and the whole na- 
tion ſeemed exaſperated to the higheſt degree. -Du-- 
ring theſe tranſactions, the king, with ſerenity and 
wiſdom, preſided at. the helm, influenced his parlia-- | 
ment to purſue equitable meaſures,.and,.by,his coun. 
cils, endeavoured to reſtore the credit-of the nation. 
The diſcontents occaſioned by theſe public cala-- 
mities,, once more os the difaffeQted. party hopes 
of riſing; but in all. their councils they were weak, 
divided, and wavering.. - Their preſent deſigns, there · 
fore, could not eſcape the vigilance of the king, who- Wl t 
had emiſfaries in every court, and who: had made, by. e 
ee rent kürte fun a cul. © BY 
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| 3 The biſhop made no defence in wor 
kouſe, reſerving all his power to be exerted in = 4 


| duke X Wharton, having ſummed u 


ag 


t of France, of a new conſpiracy againſt him by 1 5 
Ca perſons of dit indien, which. paſt ned his 


intended journey to Hanover. Among thoſe: w_ | 
whom 0 1 1 poſitive evidence was obtained, was 

Chri r Layer, a youn 5 

3 Mane Temple, ff Ss 4D. 1722: 
was convicted of having inliſted Fils 85 the preten- 
der's ſervicę, and received ſentence of death; which 

he underwent, after having been often examined, 


and having ſtrenuouſy refuſed, to the laſt, to diſeo- 


ver his accomplices. He was che only perſon who 
ſuffered death upon this occaſion ; but = noble- 
men of h 8 were made Ware u 


viction. 'A bill {wt brought | into the houſe of com- 
mons againſt e although a peer; and _ it 
met with ſome oppoſition, yet oY pet 45 reſolved [2 | 
great = that he ſhould, be deprived of : 
benefice, and baniſhed the kingdom for 


houſe of lords. In that aſſembly he had many 
friends; his eloquence, politeneſs, and ingenuity, - 
had procured him many; and his cauſe ps. heard, 

a long and warm debate was the conſequence... „ 
there was little againſt him but intercepte letters, 


which were written in cipher, the earl Paper K 1 
ſiſted on the danger and injuſtice of depart the 1 


e fixed rules „ x 
the * 


tions, and ſhown' the inſufficiency of t 


ted with ſaying, That, let the conſequences be what 


they would, en W 


686 n1isrory - 0# band, 
be never tarniſhed, by condemning a man without if 
evidence. The Jord- athurſt Toke 4 againſt the 
bill, obſerving, That, if reh extraordinary proceed. 
ings were eountenanced, hefaw nothing remaining 
for Come 5 to do; er retire to their coun. 
try houſes, there, if poſſible, quiet! their 
tea within their own families, ſince e cor. 
88 or intercepted letter, might 5 made 
crimimal,. Then turning 40 the biſhops, he ſkid, h 
could hardly account for the inveterate Hatred 
maliee ſome petſons bore” the ingemous bilhop ef 
Rocheſter, . unleſs it was, that they were infatuatel 
like the wild Americans, who: fondly believed! they”! 
| Snherit not only the ſpoils, but evert the abilities of 
any mati y The earl of Stafford Toke 
on the fame 6 fide as al e Theyor, wha obſerved, 
That, if men were in his d mann 
ded againſt, without" legal" p n 2 
time the miniſter's favour would be the fable 
only protection; but that for himiclf;, no apptthent- 
ſions of what he might Taffer would deter him from 
doing his duty. He was anſwered by lord Seafield, 
who * ved to ſhow, that the evidence which © 
had been produced before them was Tufficietit th 
convince any reaſonable man; and in this he was 
ſupported by the duke of Argyll and lord Lechmere. 
To theſe lay Cowper replied, That the ſtrongeſt 
argument urged in behalf of the bill, was neceſſity; 
but, for his part; he could ſee nothing that could 
juſtify ſuch, unprecedented, and fuch dangerous pro- 
| ceedings. The other party, however, ſaid little in fle 
anſwer; perhaps already enſible of a maſority in * 
| their favour. The bill was paſſed againſt the bi- 0. 
| Hop, and ſeveral lords entered their proteſt. Among MW © 
the members in the houſe of commons, who had ex. 8 
erted themſelves moſt ſtrenuoully in the biſhop's fa- Wl ® 
your,” was doctor Freind, the ec phyſician; 
and he was now taken im clic en * 
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Calzis,, the famous lord Bolingbroke arrived there, 
in his return to England, having obtained his ma- 
jeſty's pardon: upen which” che ſmiling, 
ſaid His brdfhip and I are exthunged. * In this man- 


ner the biſhop contin aed in exile and poverty till he 
died; though at may not be improper to eee, 
| that doctor neee N by: wes heehe? hun⸗ 
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lately coneluded with 8 pain were again broken, 
N ey . admiral Hoſier was fent 4 
the Spaniſh ER from America; of 
r being appriſed, remanded back 
their treaſure; and the Selen part of the Lal 
fleet, ſent duch wt for fo 1 was rea, 7's 
worms, ent: K ervice,* 2 
the men were cut off by the . 4 9.7 
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Spaniards eee ſiege of Gibraltar, and with 


ſimilar ſucceſs; New . 1558 were ſet on foot; 155 
France offered its mediation; and ſuch à reconcilia - 
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I be king had not now, for two years, viſited his 
Berman, dominions; and therefore, ſoon after the 
breaking up of parliament, he prepared for a jour. 
ney to Hanover. Accordingly, having appointed 
an adminiſtration in his abſence, he embarked for 
Holland; lay, upon his landing, at the little town of 
Vert; next day proceeded on his journey; and, in 
two days more, between ten and eleven at night, ar- 
rived at Delden, in all appearance in perfect health. 
He ſupped there very heartily, and continued his | 
progreſs eariy the next morning. Between eight 
and nine he ordered the coach to ſtop, and it being 
perceived that one of his hands lay motionleſs, mon- 
ſieur Fabrice, who had formerly been the ſervant of 
the king of Sweden, and now attended king George, 
- Chafed it between his. As this had no effect, 8 
ſurgeon was called, who followed on horſeback, and 
alſo rubbed it with ſpirits : ſoon aſter the king; 
- . - tongue began to ſivell, and be had juſt force enough 
to bid them haſten to Oſnaburgh; and falling into 
Fabrice's arms, quite inſenſible, never recovered, 
but expired about eleven the next morning. He 
died on Sunday the eleyenth of June, 1727, in 
te fixty eighth year of his age, and in the thirteenth 
o his reign. Whatever was good or great in the 
reign of Georg I, ought to be attributed wholly to 
himſelf ; whenever he deviated, it might juſtly be 
imputed to a miniftry always partial, and often eor- 
rupt. He was almoſt ever attended with gaod for- 
tune, which was partly owing to prudence, and 
more to aſſiduity. In thort, his ſucceſſes are the 
ſtrongeſt inſtance of how much may be achieved by 
moderate abilities exerted e and uu- 


formity. 
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ee 4 any thing of the las- 
15 ture of the preſent period, having reſolved to 
refer it to a ſeparate letter, in which we may have a 
more perſpicuous view of it than if blended with the 
ordinary occurrences of the ſtate, © Though learning 
had never received fewer encou is then im he the 
preſent reign, yet it never flouriſhed more, That 
23 — 
ill continued to operate wi uc- 

*. and produced the greateſt men in every profeſ- 
fion. Among the divines, Atterbury and Clarke 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves. As a preacher, Atter« 
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bury united all the races of ſtyle with all the ele- 8 


ted ; and his ſermons may be ranked. a the 

of this period. Clarke, on the other hand, de- 
= the graces of eloquence, only ſought after 
ion, with rigorous though phlegmatic exact- 
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nel, rr 2 moral truths almoſt to mathematical 
preciſion. Yet neither be, Cudworth, nor any other 


dme, Aid ſuch ſervice: to the reaſoning world, as 
the great Mr. John Locke, who may be juſtly fajd | 
ere reformed * modes of thinking in meta- 
inquiry. Though the jargon of dad 
wage before wh Abe yet 0 of their errors 
had ſtill ſubſiſted, and were regarded as true. NE 
therefore ſet himſelf to overturn their ſyſtems, and 
refute their abſurdities: theſe he effectually accoma 
pliſhed for which reaſons” his book, which, — 4 
publiſhed, was of infinite ſervice, may be found leſs . 
uſeful at preſent, when the doctrines it vn calcu- 
Cs are no longer ſubliſting. '- + 7 
Ame the moral writers of this period, the eark 
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5 of ſolidity. The opinions of all latter writers upon 


i 8 ious theories, which, i f chey did not improve the 


Lance, in ſome meaſure, recothpences for his want | 


moral ſu jedts are only derived from the ancients, 
Morals are a ſubject on which the induſtry of man 
has buen exerciſed 23 . and an infinity 
n of reſult. That d 

„in which the | leis und ſenſe 
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6 ee and mount: nrg the the vein 
opened by Newton was 

Lee Hey Muſteated the theory of the tides, and 

- Increaſed the catalogue of the ſtars; while Gregory 
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di "IVE produced: ſane; in- 


att, at leaſt Mere his abilities and learning in his 
_ © profeſſion. Doctor Mead was equally elegant, and 
mare ſucceſsful ;, to. hum is owing ths; ful im- 
Be neg tappi: ths e 13 means of 
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Phillips, authox.ob-ſeveral-poems, but of none mors _ ? 
iſe admired. than that rm ona urs entitled „ "XY 


to, BY Splcndid Shilling he lived incoblour 1 
juſt 3 want. William eideſcaves als ; 


ſo pa notice: | his comedies fome of which 
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„ poe f: bis wir is ever e | 
dis ſentiments newandlively; and is elegant 
to his regularity. Next hir 7 
whoſe. humour ſeems more 1 
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_— e frikes bi chatae= | 8 
ters with proper force or However he 
died very young; am r E erb chat he conti- 
nucd to improve as he grew older; his laſt play, en,. 
-er e e ener er Nurse his pro- 4 
Addiſon, both as a Tee + 7 
ſerves the: higheſt ene imitation, His 1 
paign, and Letter to lord Halifar from Ital aſs 
r padlihed in he 
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1 perfect l polite, chaſte, and genteel ; nor were tis 
| Ter wore contemptible : he wrote on ſeveral ſub. 
and yet it is „in the multiplicity of 

3 purſuits, how he found leiſure for the diſcuſſion 

2 8 3 9 pro- 

w upon or pu im icable 
ſchemes, ſu ed. b iN grounded ambition Dean 

Swift was tl antagoniſt of both Addiſon 

and him, He perceived that there. was a ſpirit of 

5 romance mixed with all the works of the poets who 

ex him; or, in other words, that they had 
wn nature on the moſt pleaſing ſide. There ftill 


therefore was a place left for: him, who, careleſs of 


cenſure, ſhould decribe it juſt as it was, with all its 
deformities; he therefore owes much of his fame, 
not ſo much to the greatneſs of his enius, as to the 
boldneſs of it. 1 4% Areale and ſevere; 
and ſuited his ſtyle exattly to 2 turn of his thought, 
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1 80 many of ſubordinate fame. "Polar was the 
firſt who adopted the French elegant eaſy manner of 
telling a ſtory; but if what he has borrowed from 
chat nation be taken from him, ſcarce: . 


a . he can lay claim to 


poetry. Rowe-was only 8 by Shakſpeare 5 
Otway as a tragic writer : he has fewer abſurdities 
| than. either, and is, perhaps, as pathetic, as they; 
but his flights are not ho bold, nor his characters ſo 
ſtrongly marked. Perhaps his coming later than the 

reſt may have contributed to leſſen the eſteem he 

deſerves. Garth had ſucceſs as à poet; and; for a 
| time, his fame was even greater than his deſert. 
In his principal work, the Diſpenſary, his verſifica- 
don is negligent, and his plot is now become te- 
5 dious; but 9 he may loſe as a poet, it would 
be improper to rob him of the merit he deſerves for N 
having written the proſe dedication, and preface, to 
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Kill majntained-the/prejudices with which he ſet out; 
and. unaware of the alteration of ſentiments. in the 
nation, ſtill attempted to govern 

| like every, other mini 
eaVOuring to ſerve; his .gountry ;; bat meeting with 
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why, and l the theaſures of the crow he 
ad ſecurity) TY the troops of other 4 | 
tries for their promiſes of future afliſtance. Of theſs 
Sir Robert wine leader; 8 
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Forces to: be A oF The government, ati the 
W fog age monarch, owed more than 

thirty millions o money; and though it Was a time 
of . e this ſum was continually 
Found-to increaſe. 2 off this, the miniftry 
pPropoſed many projects, ſome into execu- 
deuten; but what could be expetted from a ſet of men, 
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ſity ; and that the increaſe. Bothe national debt, by 
multiplying taxes, would at length become intolgr-. 
1 9 people. Fete reaſon there might be 
in ſuch arguments, were, notwithſtanding, C0! 
ſtantly ovetruled; and . \ en granted ih. 
plaſure and profuſion. _ ., . 7 34 e — | | 
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way productive of the general tranquillity epecteck 
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mities. By this treaty at Vienna the king of Ei : 
| Oy der che jones of Eanoþe wo 0 * 2 
eſtabliſhed upon 80 laſting foundation. Dis 42 
8 the death of the duke of Parma, was, 1 
1 ſtance of an Engliſh fleet, put in peace. Fs 
N Ic polleſiion of Parma and Placentia.” Six thou- 5 
fand Spaniards were quietly admitted, and quartered art 
in the duchy of Tuſcany, to ſecure for him the re- aun 
 _ verſion of chat dukedom. Thus we ſee Europe, in $a 
ſome meaſure, reſembling a republic, putting mo- 9005 
narchs into new kingdoms, and depriving others of BW in 5, 
their ſucceſſion bya an univerſal coneurrence.- But Wl # n 


thus. amicable diſpoſition among the great powers 
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in the houſe; but obſerving the tumult of the 

they thought fit to drop the deſign. The miſcarriage 
of the b 3 celebrated with public . in 
London and W 
„urged! in effigy by the populace. 
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ged them to go on to a propoſal for repealing 
an act mads in the laſt reign, by which the houſe df 
commons was to be ſeptennial.. They propoſed that 
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been ſettled at the revolution. In the courſe of this e hou 
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e prince, his reſence, and gave: arders hat none of 


or. Wl - bis'attendants ſhould be admitted to court. A mo- 
ia, however, was made in the houſe of commons, | 
1 the prince's ſettlement, which 0 but 

thouſand. pounds, to 'a hundred th 4 1 


that ſo much had . 0 
to his preſent majeſty,, Ne 15 2 
that fuch a cken Was * | 

2 


. To TE 
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Woran, 


| 5 TEL prev 
of icious interme 
? f i The ſupporters, of the 
| E that che allowance of fiſty Wee ar 
, was not ſufficient to defray the prince's yearly ex- 
pences, which, by u maj eſty's, own 
_ amounted to 1 houſan motion 
however, met the. fate of . 1 75 ade 
meaſures, beng rejected by the "mayority. 
But whatever imaginary diſappointments the 


ittle wit that was left remaining, Which has effectu- 
Ay baniſhed all taſte from the ſtage, and from, which 
it has. never ſince recovered. "With 'Walpo le. en- 
tered" into power, he-reſolyed. to deſpiſe hat: ſet of 
under-rate Writers, who live by arraigning fro 
- miniſtry, and diſſeminating ſcandal and abuſe. | 
a time he proſecuted this intention; but, at + 
found it Sy to employ a ſet of mean hirelings, 
*o anſwer calumny with caluminy, |. He wanted 


Agha Fit welt fen enough to applaud his mea- 
ſures. From hence 14 18 an implacable averſion 
10 the preſs, which ſo everely expoſed his corruption, 

'and branded his follies. But the preſs alone was 


joined all its ridicule. and he ſaw himſelf expoſed as 
the object of ſcorn, as well as 3 180 When li- 
cence once 20 the rules of decency, it 
Kfows no bounds. Some of the pieces exhibited at 
that time, were not only ſevere, but immoral alſo, 
This was what the miniſter held to; he brought in 


5 dramatic writings to the e of the lord- 
Whoſe li 


* F 
- — wee y — 4 


; 


people might ſuffer,-there was a blow levelled at the 


Judgment to diſtinguiſh genius; or none p ſſeſſed of 


Hot the only ſcourge. be had to fear; che theatre 


4 bill to limit the number of playhouſes; to fubject 
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be Aae 9722 2 65 Wenge, . 


ſrcutch, and may 


in the, preſent. mfance,. unneceſſary ; and every umme. 5 7 


cefſary law i 71 955 my. lords, i 15 the Pre 


1 770 1 0 and if 15 tog. 45707 . only 


1 Frey 1 2 


e our fr cant 


** 92 the Eng 1 1 | 


my; 
i of Pr | 


== Tb 05 go. | et Potoſi, e of 
means Tor eying, thy Ir. complaints to their pro- 


Kr, veſſels confiſcated, in define of : 
ngliſh court made frequent remon- 

; of, Madrid, of this outrageous vio- 
lg e, and they redeived for anſwer 2 5 


; , 
* * 
x 
1 be | : 
Fd * 
2 
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1 18 | atsront CETONTY 


Youdly pute bf wer anne 
zected,' fromm Hey a 


els Sn The '"ohly de | 66; Ainet e 
ktiew that 1 Wir Wold # icreafe lie d. colt 
had to encounter; and he Was ſenſible, thut thoſe be 
already ericountered tequifed all his art and induſtry 
i feiiove. A wat, he was” ſchlible; N tequf 3 
expences Which he. wiſhed ta 4 
ſhott, all his meafüres tow” were ot ta Lie bh 
= but to preſerve his 3 Inffuencel ke 1585 
eee he induftricult y.endeavou 

: pe The fears he difdsvered only key 0 

inereaſe the 1 RF 25 and pride. However, 
the complaints of the rs 1 mmerchagts were loud 


enoug R reach the houſe. of ommons.; their letters 
and Memoria were * produke L and their afievance 
enforced” at the. bar by | council. ' The Houſe,” at 
length, agreed to in addr {s, to intreat 5 ma, 0 
to obtain effectual relief, to convince 8 An, that 

its indignities would be no long er borne with 1 49 


nity. . Theſe complaints "rediced 4 Convention 
tween the two Erowns, concluded at Prado, im- 


teing, that two p! i 8 Let at 
Hg .to Li ie 5 1. 0 of 


the mean 38 5 polls * 5 y 1 80 
on either ſide. His Catholic mgeſty agteed to | pay 
We King of Great Britain 1 

unds, to. fatisfy 1 he nds of the 0 ſub⸗ 
jeas upon the crown of Spain, after de 8 from 
2 the Fr e ubjects of 


Spain upon chat of Britaiu. Such an 2 therein * 


Uiis was juſtiy regarded on the fide of the Britiſh 
miniſtry 48 4 "baſe deſertion of the h6nour and in- 
tereſt 'of their, country and when the houſe of 
ons came to take "the convention under Con- 
een 


e it produced the nellen Cbate, All th in 


pn? _ Notwithſtanding | all * the retro 


Spain had paid the ſums ſtipula 5 
mited for the payment was expired. The duke of 


lable neutrality. It 1s cut | 
dhe revolutions ; which the political ſyſtem of 'Europe 2 


adherents to the prince of Wales joinet | in the 6ppo= - 
fition. It was alleged, that the Spartiards, in ad 5 
of granit Trait had rather extorted 4 teleaſe 

for their former conduct; that they ſtill afferted 
their tight of ſearching Engliſh ſhips, arid nad not 
ſo mich as ei The word ſ#tisfaction in all the 


inſt this treaty, the rajority of the Houſe de- 

Pied in its favour; and feveral members 6f the 
oppoſite ſentiment retired from partiament, having 
defpaired of being longer ſerviceable in a lace 
whete party, and Rot reaſon, Was ſeen o prevail. 

As Spain bad engaged to pay a lar e ſum of 
money by this. . ſome 61 85 155 when 
the. ininiſter demanded à ſupply, 9 pom 2 different 
occaſion, lord Bathutft moved to knew, Whether 
ed, as che tithe” i- 


Newcaſtle, by his rajeſty's permiſſion, acqtainted 


the houſe, thit it was not os. and that Spain had 
| affigned no reaſon for the A 


In ſome 8 
therefore, to atone for his e flowiieſs, the mi- 


niſter now began to put the nation into a Condition 
for war.” Letters of repriſals were granted againſt 


the L er Theſe preparations wefe r 


6 Fee paniſh court as actual hoſtilities. The 
rench By 2 an at Hague declared, that the 
king his maſter was obli ged by treaties, to afſiſt the 


king of Spain; he diffuaded the Diitch from eſpouſing 
the cauſe of England, Who promiſed him an ipyio- 
ous Enough to Lode 


had undetgone.. Not above twenty years. before, 


ENS anc Engl and. were combine gk Fo! 


nisronr OF, e, 5 
l mi 


A rupture bates 3 and wa wits 1 

now become inevitable, the people, who had long 
| _ * clamoured for war, began to feel uncommon 4” 
____crity at its gy tg and the miniſtry, finding it 
unavoidable, to be Wench in ' prepara Tg | 


| | Orders were Aled for augme the land forces, 


au tiling a body of males wo rich Spaniſh 
prizes were taken in the rr dud and war de- 
LD. 1 clared againſt them in form. Admiral 
73% Vernon was ſent to the Weſt-Indies, | 
commander of the fleet, in order to diſtreſs the Spa- 
niards in that of the globe. Vernon was a 
rough and hon failor, untainted with the _corrup- 
tion of the eff ;y of the times. He had in the 
| houſe of commons erted, that Porto og a fort 
and harbour in South America, might be eaſily 
taken, and that he himſelf would. undertake to re- 
duce it with ſix ſhips only. A preject which ap- 
peared fo wild and impoſſible, was ridiculed by 0 
miniſtry; but, as he ſtill inſiſted upon the * 5 | 
they were pleaſed to comply with his re veſt.” 0 
they ſuppoſed would at once rid them PI a trouble- 
ſome antagoniſt in the houſe; and, in caſe of his 
failure, it would be a new cauſe of triumph at his - 
diſgrace. In this, however, 1 were diſappointed. 
The admiral, with fix ſhips only, attacked and de- 
moliſhed all the fortifications of the place, and came 
away victorious, almoſt without bloodſhed.” This 
dawning of ſucceſs upon the Britiſh arms induced 


the houſe of commons to enter vigorouſſy into the 


cbt him e equip > yep power ev They 
enabled him to equip à very powerful navy; they 
voted a ſub ſidy* to the king of Denmark, and im- 
powered their ſovereign 10 defray ſome other ex- 
pences, not ſpecified in the fines the whole of 
| (hl grants wn W ger Te KG. The 


In a nation, like England, of arts, arms, and com. 
merce, war, at certain intervals, maſt ever be * 
viceable;- it turns the current of wealth 
induſtrious to the enterpriſing, Thus, all c 
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es that were,once 700 obſcure to be 
5 ſhip of 


96 nis roRY OF FRGLAND, I 
Keira, Prodecded te che! Cape Verd Tahds, thi 
Kiited along the coaſts ef 'Bravil; He refivſſred for 
fome time at the ifland of St. Cat 
— degrees of ſoutbern latitude; a fpot thi enjoy 

all the Verdure and fruitſulneſs of thoſe* luxurious 
elimates From this place he ſteered ſtill onward 
into the eld ard tem eſtüous climates of the ſouth, 
along the edaſt ef Ins; and in bout: five 
months, — — pry Straits of! 
Aſter having ſuffered the moſt violent tempe * 

doubled Cape Horn; the reſt of bis fleet were l. 
perſed or wrecked; his- ere deplorably diſabled by 
| the ſcurvy; and his own ſhip with difficulty arrived 

at the iſland" of Juan Fefnundez: In this dehcious 
| abode: he remained for”: Bme time, Where 
| ſberniedy/in- ſotne meaſure; to conſole mirikind for 
ealamities of their own' avarice- and afffbitioft. To 
order to improve ſtill farther a retfest of füch ele- 
gane, r European feeds mn fruity 
to de dend e ereaſed to fuck | 


. th 
Tryal frigate of ſeven guns. Adyancing how 
northward, toward the tropie of Capricorn, he at. 


| ian deft e on elt 
over a uered enem RR, E. 
n treatment. In 1 — Um, for 
chree days, a ſtnall number ef Engliſh. kept p 
. fion of the town, and ſtripped it of all its tres 

and rele, to u Hie mos fed 


* 4 rar 
4 * 239 
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18 
| treat, ſoon ſaw their town all in flames. 


F AH ANAL 


EN: pire was attacked on both fies; but 


remainder hay — back to E 
der we a wo 
br aig ur ee Act Bp 


wee nene — r 


2 os moſt; of leer 
to the Sther in a" year. I 


Oo e e e e Trees 


ae puren on, the teeth” a a8 


elsa whore! 1 32 5 
the negrde K © Had: not 0697 were made" de" of Mm. 
arrying the goods of theit former — ö 


the Engliſh ; and'the Spaniards, refuſin A 


however, was but a ſmall purifhment for all the 
cruelties which — 2 had'practiſed, in taking poſſef⸗ 
fon of that Eviintry, upon Its firſt inhabitants. Th 
plunder of this place ferved to ericjch che captors; 
and the ravage fade among diem, by the feurvy, nn 
increaſed the ſhare of every ſurvivor, © Soon after, 
this fall ſquadron” came tip a6 far as Panama, 
fituated" on the Straits of Dien, port the weſterti 


fide of che great American 6 nent; o chr, 
by Anſon on tie one, and Vernon oi the other, the 


e faflec Rem Vernon want of ſucceſs; 


Auſord Who How on e 8 


en the Spaniſh rain. Hie 
els, paſſed from one contitient 
e | wy re y 
ig 8 wh 6 ben des of thealins 
ind gs large, and The . therefore; Arick 
his little fleet traverſed that g 
tween the Aſatic amd Americhtt continent; in 
of meeting this rien prize, bene was hop: 
i hat time” of the" year, re 


mou 


it takes the ſame name, is ver) 
on land. The ſeaſeurvy is attet 


reat ocean | bee 


r . T..9m.-O0 &6@ 
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3 
who defend, nd the Engl 


of — 


are more expert in 


val affairs than any 7 Bren 
ſoon became the Nato oe ef REY 
but a few an, 1 the de « 


queror nom 1 2 

prize.” He there 1 Na hh of his 
coutitry/'in refuſing'to pay the ham pond were 
2 ordinary metchants; and infiſted, | that ah 
Engli ſhip'6f war was xempted 

From Canton he r ec 


faked in all wvdl 1 deliberktions z the king 
raiſed him to the digi i Fig per 
made ft ord af che alf ... 
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and vatious fucceſs. Wien Auen be 3 
was 0 "to act a ſubordinate Aart to 


. 
| 

1 
| 
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| were 
in 


Epidemigal 
diſtempers. They ard 2 however, ſet ſail for 


/ nh 
/ 1 * L 7 


HISTORY, or zu 145, 
& fr elLiing 
toe . — and 


to carry on; their. 


Operations, periodical rain 
about the eng of April; and this wo in 
the atmoſphere NOOR —_ with 


lame tem 


he. conti 
— 45 —— —.— — Carthagens 


SEP Fete Hef city, which lies within ſixty. miles of Panama, 


vs AP age for the Spaniſh merchandiſe, 
is brought from Euzope.-bithes, and from 
e tranſparted, by land, to Panama, lying on the 


re te cgaſt. The. taking of Car there- 

fore, would 1 the [whole trade be- 
tween Old Spain and the New, The. trogps were 
landed on the iſland Terra Bomba, near che mouth 
of the harbour, known by the name of the Bocca- 
Chica, which was fortified by all the arts of, engi- 
neering. The Britiſh forces arefted a bathdry « on 
ſhore, with which they made a breach in the prin- 


 . Cipal forts; while the admiral: ſent a number of thips 
to divide the fire of the enemy, and to co-operate 


with the endeavours of the 7 ITbe breach be- 
ing deemed e ee the forces aduanced to the 


attack; but e Spaniards deſerted the forts, which 


had reel * courage, they might have defended 
The troops, upon this ſucceſs, were 


brought 


= 
* 


A KAAN A7 8 


_— 5 the city, e e 


8 of the mona and) | 
aroſo between the land and naval — 
all the operations» Stimulated; ! 


nations, 4he-g 
ſn of by, kern but de 


prive * of all new of. 3 21 — 
mined therefore. to reimbark the troops; and to cn. 
duct chem, as ſoon as poſſihle, 
3 The farti ficatian and, har- 


r TEES SS SBRES 


oy * \ 11 
fene Ah Ix 


mon than they had erpeſted. The cli 


enaral ordered his parte 


from this ſcene of 


. and the fleet returned; to 
his / fatal miſcarriage; which: tarniſhed | 
Bricith arms, was no Jooner Known, in ome re 
than the. kingdom. was filled with murmurs. and. diſ- 
content: a mraſure, which if it had-ſucteeded, would 
baye crowned the promoters ef it with'hanour, now 

only ſerved to cover them with reprnach. Fbe 
w part of this diſcontent: fell upon the mini 

his former conduct, which juſtly deſerved cen+ 
ſure, was nat ſo pe. fully ode ctd againſt him ut 
this. failure, of which he was jnuocent. It is not 
villainy, but misfortune, that finds» geofure from 
mankind. Beſides, the activity of the enemy in 
diſtreſſing the trade of England, e e e ann 


creaſe the mutmurs of the people. a 9}; er 
teers were ſo numerous und . -that 
beginning of this year they bad taken rs the 


eee ag of he 6a four- _ 7 and feven 
to reat Britain 
e ne eu in 


lie ts A — 


he” ” 8 70 


though at immenſe enpenoe in equip- offs 


| f | 
bn i 
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| blows and ſuffered ons loſs after aridrher without n 
8 This general diſcontent had a manifeſt in 
eg election of members ſor the ney 


rer All che of che prince of 
a wh now lived retired from che cout a8 4 
be ma 


Ts concurred in the oppoſition th 
ee N were emaintaine 


« . ſeen chat the intereſt d 
i miniſter was in the wane; and that opini 

once eſtabliſhed, 
' who had determined to act with neutrality. In pro; 
—_— as Ovid ſays, onne recumbit'onus, | 


Sir Robert now tottered' on the brink of ruin 
. He was ſenfible that noch but a 8 


oppoſition could give him fafety. The 
his moſt formidabl 
whole nation, for his hum 
candour. 'Theſe were only private virtues; but 
theſe were all he had then à liberty of exerciſing. 
N The rpc firſt attempt pt was, to endeavour tak- 


ing him from the ah dt rig, meſſage therefore was 
carried to his royal by the biſhop of Ox: 
ford, importing, that; ac the prince would write a 


letter to the king; he and all his Sounſellors ſhould 
be taken into favour, fifty thouſand 
be added to his revenue, two hundred thouſand given 
him to pay his debts, and ſuitable proviſion ſhould 
be made, in due time, for all nid followery) 1 This, 
to à prince 


claring he would accept no 
to him under the inſtrument of Sir Robert Walpole. 
The miniſter now therefore ſaw that no arts could 

diſſolve dne combination againſt him: he Foo 


# * A 1G 


began to deprive him of even thoſe 


rival; a-prince Fac by ts 
ty, * benevolence, and 


: ſhould | 


a ron er in debt, from the _ 

ping up his dignity; was a tempting offer; | 
but his royal bene generouſiy Aichined ie, de. 
no ſuch —— dictated 


as an e 
in the 
but he 
increa! 
declare 
The p 
Rober 
his em 
and ſi 
people 


grieva 


would 


carrie 
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as an expiring ſtruggle, to try his ſtrength once more 
in the houſe of commons upon a diſputed election; 
but he had the mortification to ſee thb majority Kill 
increaſed againſt him by ſixteen: voices, He then 
declared he would never ſit in that houſe more. 
The parliament was adjourned the next day, and Sir 
Robert, being created earl of Orford, reſigned'all 
his employments. Never was a joy more univerſal 
te: g and fincere than this reſignation produced The 
ule i people noyy flattered themſelves that all their domeſtic 
"of Wl grievances wöuld find redreſs; that their commerce, 
would be protected abroad; that the war would be 
ole Wl carried on with vigour; and that the houſe of cm- 
* mons would be unanimous in every meaſure. But 
a they were diſappointed in moſt of their expectations. 
n. The miſconduct of a miniſter is more likely to affect 
the WY nis ſucceſſor than himſelf,” as a weak reign ever pro- 
vas BY duces a feeble ſucceſſion. The houſe of commons 
e had been for a long time increaſitig in powerg and 
n Walpole, with all his arts, was, in fact, rather weak 
ut ening than extending the prerogative. By his me- 
g. chod of bribing oppoſition he had taught the venal to 
k. oppoſe him; and, by his increaſing the gude | 


i 


she weakened' the vigour: of the crown in War, an 
x- made it more dependent upon parliament in times of 
ud therefore ſenſible of this, and ſtill reſolved to! ſaps 
d port the crown, which they regarded as the only des. 
en Wl clining branch of the conftitution. Another part, 
Id i who clamoured from motives of ſelf-intereſt; having 
uo attained the object of their deſires, blundeted 
. con in the former meaſures, ſtudious of fortune, and 
r3 not of fame. In ſhort; his ſuocceſſor, purſuing all 
e. the former ſchemes: of the depoſed miniſter, preſented 
ed Wl the political part of the nation with the mortifying 
e. proſpect of pretended patriotiſm. unſtripped of its 
d mak, and ſhotwed the little certainty there is in all 
d, political reaſonings / 26% e rot np} tt 2h : 
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| LETTER Lx. "fant 
7 ＋T ** war with Spain had now continued fo 
"MY ſeveral years, but with indifferent ſuccek, 
Some ' unſucceſsful expeditions were carried on in 
the Weſt Indies under admiral Vernon, commodore 
| Knowles, and others; and theſe were all aggravated 
by a ſet of worthleſs and mercenary things, callel 
6 
pO (on) rwar d m 
at the expence, as it is ſaid, of no leſs dan dir, 
thoufand a year. Theſe were men naturally too dul 
to ſhine in any of the politer kinds of literature, 
wich adorn either the ſcholar or the gentleman, and 
| therefore they turned their thoughts to politics; 
ſcience on which they might declaim without know- 
ledge, and be dull te detection. Theſe men, 
I 5 had for ſome time embarraſſed the conſtitu- 
tion, inflamed the people, and were paid with large 
penſions Fm i _—_ It was av this occa- 
10n that exaggerated every mil- 
4. D. 1 743. conduct, wx Fore, htful — Uf 
the diſtreſs and miſery which they en. to po- 
ſterit This clamour, and want of ſucceſs in 2 
nav war, in which the principal ſtrength of the 
Kingdom lay, induced the new miniſtry to divert the 
attention of the. public to a war which might be 
carried on by land. The king's attachment 15 his 
electoral dominions contributed ſtill more to turn the 
current of Britiſh indignation that way, and an army 
was' therefore now prepared to be ſent into Flanders; 


tte war with Spain being become an object but d 


ſecondary conſideration. 
£2 bs a clear, yet conciſe idea of the origin of 
the troubles on the continent, it will be expedient to 


| 80 back for ſome years, and trace the ERA 


_ 
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Fran 


left the ſtate to its own natural methods of thriving 


councils had procured 


Ten thouſand Ruffians ppearing the Folich! mobi: | | s 
| 4 — and cheir new elected e frar 
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the European eee ae we for- 
merly th wem, Aﬀer the duke of Orleans, who 
had been regent ef Franee; died, cardinal Fleury 
undertook to ſettle that confuſion in which the for- 


mer had left the kingdom. His moderation was 


equal-to his prudence; he was ſincere, „ me- 
deſt, am 8 Under him France repaired” her 
loſſes, and enriched herfelf by commerce: he ofily 5 


and ſaw it daily aſſuming its former health and vis 
gour. ede er r u of peace which Ms 
Europe, two powers, un- 
regarded, now began to attract the notice and the 
jealouly of their neighbourthg ſtates. ' Peter the 
Great had already eivilized® Ruffia, and this "new 
extenſive empire began to influence the” councils” 
other princes, and to reine to the North. "The 


other power was that of Pruffia, whoſe dominion 


were compaCt and populous, and whoſe forces were 
well maintained and ready for action. The empire 
continued under Charles VI, who had 2 — 
upon the throne by the treaty of Utrecht 


Uaguiſhsd, eing tot yet recovered fog” D 


ſtructive projects of Charles XII. Denmark was 
powerful z and part of Italy ſubject to the maſters 
which had been impoſed upon it by foreign treaties. 
All, however, continued to enjoy a profonnd' peace, 
until the death of Auguſtus, king of Poland," was 
found again to kindle up the general flame. The 
emperor Charles VI, aſſiſted by the arms of Ruffia, 
declared for the elector of Saxony, for to die de- 
ceaſed king. On the other band, France declared 
for Staniſſaus, who had been long ſinee elected king 
of Poland by Charles XII, und e 

been ſince married to the Freftch king. 2 
repaired to Dantzie, in order to ſuppoft his election. 
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of France, which - accordingly. reſolved to give him 


duct of. old marſhal Villars; the duke of Montemar, 
the Spaniſh general, was equally victorious in the 


whoſe account the war was undertaken, was obliged 


particularly the duchy of Lorrain. In the year 


emperor. Thus the daughter of Charles VI, de- 


year without hopes of ſuccour. She bad ſcarce 
irruption of the young king of Pruſſia, who ſeized 


antient pre 
S 


| The city was taken, the king eſcaped Vith the Up 
molt difficulty, and fifteen, hundred Frenchmen, that 
were ſent to his aſſiſtance, were made priſoners of Bil In 


war. He had now no hopes left but in the aſſiſtance i, Br 


N ſuccours, by diſtrefling the houſe of Au- 
ſtria. The views of France were ſeconded by Spain 
and Sardinia: both hoped to grow more powerful-by nöper 
a diviſion of the ſpoils of Auſtria; and France hal Will dect. 
motives. of alliance and revenge. A French arm che e 


tlferefore ſoon. overran the empire under the con- 


4 


kingdom of Naples; and the emperor, Charles VI. 
had the mortification of ſeeing himſelf deprived of 
the greateſt part of Italy, for having attempted to 

ive a king to Poland. Theſe rapid ſucceſſes of 
France and its allies ſoon compelled the emperor to 
demand a peace, By this treaty, Staniſlaus, upon 
to renounce all right, to the throne of Poland; and 
France made: ſome valuable acqueſts of dominion, 


1740, the death of the emperor gave the French an- 
other. opportunity of exerting their ambition. Re- 
gardleſs of treaties, particularly the pragmatic ſane- 
tion, as it was called, which ſettled upon the daugh- 
ter of the emperor the reverſion of all his dominions, 
they cauſed the elector of Bavaria to be crowned 
ſcended from an illuſtrious line of emperors, ſaw 
herſelf ſtripped of her inheritance, and for a whole 


cloſed her father's eyes, when ſhe loſt Sileſia, by an 
the gpportunity of her defenceleſs ſtate to renew his 


ions to that province, of which it ma 


— 


— 


be owned /s antes had Ber 
France, Saxony; and” Bavariz; attack 
her domirlions, EF 5 5 TITTIES worth Cru 
In dhis forlortt fituation ſite found x been ah 
in Britain; Sardinia and Holland foon àſter came to 
her aſhſtance, and,” laft of all, Ruffia joined in her 
cauſe. It may be demanded, What part Britain had 
in theſe continental meafures! 7 Toe intereſts of Ha- 
noper; elle ſecurity ard "a Erandiement” ef chat 
dlecdorate, depended upo 1 regulation of 
the empire. rd Eiger bad nö taken that place 
in the ke aPconfidence which had formerly been 
by Walpole; and, by purſuing hel. mea= 
fures, he ſoothed the wWiſhes of His maſter, a ane 
opened 4 mofe exteilve fleld for his wn ambition. 


He expecteif hoher. from vi ries,” mer Cbufd 
produce'ne-$ood > And canpaiggys, Whetfebarefut 
or Hotz that Could pfy teren ante ze ae tune, 


When the parlisment inet, his 
them of bis ſtrict adhereneg 1 
though attacked in his wn domin 
had augen d'the Britiſn eren 


tries with Hixteenthoyfarid! Ha 11 
ſupplies came to be Coniſidered; bY Whit 15 
tional numder of tioo 55 0 es Pat 
violent debates in both FRöüfge 1 Was 

hiring the troops of tlie ee 8 on wir 901 
8 Phe miniſtry, however, Who were _ 
remarkable for deelaimi 4 againft continental mea 


furcs, now boldly food u for them; and at length 5 | 
by dinit'of number; catri th cafe.” The e people 

faw, with pain, their for fehders ficrifict 'the 
blood and treafure” of the nation upon eſtrus z 
aliances3" they” kriew' not now on MO to rely fp 
ſafety, and began to think that datriotiſm was but 
an empty hame. However” injurious theſe meaſures 
might have been to the nation, they were of infimite 
ſervies"to' e N * * ar 
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this period, to triumph. over all. 1 2 enemies. The 
French were driven out, of Bohemia. Her gener 
prince Charles, at the head of a large army, invaded 
the dominions of; Bavaria, Her rival, the nominal 
emperar,. was obliged to fly before her: abandoneq 
by his allies, and ſtripped of all his dominions, he 
repaired to F r where he lived in indigene 
and obſcurity. agreed to continue neuter during 
the remainder 17 re war; | while:.the French, who 
iſt began it as LAs N ted the burden. The 
troops ſent by E Ge queen's aſſiſtance were 
commanded. b pgs — of 8 = an experienced ge 
neral, who had learned the art of war under the fa. 
mous prince 9 ; and the chie object he had 
rſt in view was, to Es MYRNA with the * 
comman. "prince Charles of Lorain. 
French, in or er to prævent this junction, . aſſembled 
e 1743, ſixty thouſand men upon the river 
; Mayne, under the command of marſhal 
; Noailles, who poſted his troops upon the eaſt ſide of 
ts river. The Britiſh forces, to the number of 
weir thouſand, puſhed forward on the other fide, 
while the French, in the mean time, four Seen to 
cut off all the commu UE: 72 phe ay res 
be ſupplied with provi ions. T 
arriyed at the camp whil e the ar —— ct itua- 
tion.z. and, ſeeing, it in PO f ſtarving, reſolyed 
to proceed forward, to join twelve thouſand Hano- 
verians and Heſſians, mo had reached Hanau. With 
this view he decamped; but before the army bad 
marched three leagues, he found the enemy had in- 
9 him on ever ſide, near a village called Pet. 
tingen. In this ituation he mulſt- have fought at 
reat diſadyantag e, if he began the attack; and if 
£ continued i 15 the ſame ſituation, his army muſt 
have periſhed for want of ſubſiſtence. The impe- 
tuoſity of the French, however, ſaved his army 


FI, paſſed a defile which * 
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as conduct of the duke oc Gramont, 


their horſe charged with . 
were received by the Eagih infantr 


daunted reſolution; the French qu 


with un- 
to give 


, and to paſs the Mayne _ e. 
bor, with'the lofo-of about five args | 
king, who was poſſeſſed of — which 
ſeems hereditary to the family, expoſed himſelf to 4 


Fast 


— aFahs wn hypo — 8 by bis : 
troops 
preſence and example. The whole of the battle, 00 | 
either DIY exhibited more cou than conduct. 
2 liſh had the honour of day; but the 
rench ſoon after took poſſeſſion of the field of battle, 
— the wounded Engliſh that were left behind _ 
with a clemency unprecedented in ancient hiſtory, 
and that ſerves to ſhow how ſuperior” the preſent - 
times are in point of humanity to the boaſted ages of 
antiquity. - Though the Engliſh were viftorious up- 
on this -occaſion, ot ho e 
manded, tid nota ume any honour from ſuch a vie- 
: he was unwilli that his reputation ſhould 
ſuffer for meaſures, he was not allowed to 
conduct; he — Tos rr reg rr obtained leave 
3 and the Britiſh wwe pode rare from fur 
operations that campaign. een 
Mean while the French went on with vigour on 
47 quarter: they oppoſed prince Charles of Lor- 


eee his progreſs in his attem 
mb the big Frm fome ſucceſſes in en 
but their chief e were placed in a pr 


jected invaſion of England. Cardinal F leury NG: 
now dead, and cardinal Fencin ſucceeded in his 
place; this was a perſon of a very different character 
from his - predeceſſor, being proud, turbulent, and 
— : F 3 the violence 2 parlia- | 
mentary- diſputes in England, had been long per 
ſuaded that EE” was ripe for a revolution, 

F 4 | and 
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and only) wanted the preſence of the pretender” ty 
induce the majority to declate againſt e reigning 
family. Several needy adventurers who wiſſied for 
Aa change, ſome men of broken fortunes, and almoſt 
all the Roman catholies of the kin agdom, endeavoured 
to confirm the court of France in r ſentiments, 
An inyaſion therefore was actually W 
Charles, ſon of the old chevalier St. Geor 
| parted from Rome iti the diſguiſe of 2 
courier, and proſecuting his y yaurney. to Paris; had: i 
audience of the French king. The troops: deſigned 
for this expedition amounted to fifteen, thouſand; 
preparations were made for embarking them at 
ä Furane and ſome othef of the neareſt ports to 
England, under the eye of the young pretender; 
| 2nd . — thouſand of the number actually went on 
board. The duke de Rouquefeuille, with twenty 
ſhips of the line, was to ſee them landed ſafely in 
England; and count Saxe was to command them, 
| when put aſhore. The whole pr -however 
was diſconcerted by the appearance: of Sir John 
Norris, with a ſuperior fleet, making up againſt 
them: the French fleet was obliged to put back; a 
very hard gale of wind damaged their tranſports be- incap 
'yond redreſs; All hopes of invaſion were now W mt 
fruſtrated ; and, at length, the French--thought ft ſiege 
openly to declare war. om 
But, though fortune Min: to dee England reſte 
on this occaſion, yet, on others, ſhe was not ſolve 
equally propitious. The combined fleets of France The 
and Spain, for ſome time, fought the Britiſh arma- by 
ment ns admiral Matthews and Leſtock, though theſe 
with inferior forces, and came off upon nearly equal Wh Ware 
terms. Such aà parity of ſucceſs in England was light 
4. D. regarded as a defeat. Both the Eng- nene 
1 740. liſh admirals were tried by a court- n 
: martial: Matthews, who had fought the enemy then 
wa! aaa was. ce Oe of * the 


* 


He, 1 
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"to WY for the future in his majeſty's avys Leſteck. eſteck. who- 
no had kept aloof, was ac Jud 2with honour, for he 
for WY bad intrenched himſelf. — the punctilios of diſ 
of WM dipline che barely did Kis duty; a man of Wee 


red when his country is at ftake, thould do mori 
Phe procebdings in the Netherlands were Kitt: 
d more unfavorable. The French bad aſſembled a 


. formidable army of one hundred and twenty thou- 
iſh ſand men g the — command of which was given 
o cbunt Sane. "This" general was originally a fol,” 
dier of fortune, and natural ſon to Auguſtus kits of- | 
<> WI Poland, by che famous counteſs of Noningſinark. | 
He had been bred from his youth in camps, and had 
10 WM ſhown the moſt early inſtances of cool intrepidity. 
r; He, in the beginning of the war, had offered his 
on WM ſervice» to ſeveral crowns, and among the reſt, it is 
ty. faid, to that of England; a e were re- 
in jected. He was poſſeſſed of great military . 8 | 
n, and, by long habit; preſerved an equal compoſure in 
he midſt of battle as in a drawingroom at court. 
\n On the other ſide, the allied forces, conſiſting of 
it Engliſh, Hanoverians, Dutch, and Auſtrians,” did 
2 not amount to above ſeven 3 Theſe were 
e- incapable, of withſtanding ich g ſuperiot force, and” 
ided by: ſuch 3 French be- 
it ſieged and took Fribourg before they went into 
winter quarters, and early. the next campaign in- 
xd WM veſted the city of Tourriap. : The allies" were re- 
ot ſolved to prevent the loſs of this city by a battle. 
ce Wl {heir army was inferior, and they were commanded: 
1 25 = LS. of ek Notwithitanding- 
h e diſadvanta march 5 
al ward the . and 1 3 4 D. : 745. 
1s WM ſight of the French, RO were Weide on an-.emi- * 
- W pence; the village of Antoine on the right, a wood 
-n heir? left, and the town of Fontenoy before 
y them. This advantagecus ſituation did not —_—_ „„ 
8 eee thirtieth day f 
r TS TE $:. . April AF 
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April the duke of Cumberland marched to the attack i 
at two in the morning. The Britiſh 2 
preſſed forward, bore. down all oppoſition, 8 
near an hour, were victorious... Marſhal Saxe was 
at that time ſick of the ſame diſorder of which he 
afterward died. He'yiſited all the poſts; in a litter, 
and ſaw, notwithſtandin g all appearances, that the 
day was his own. The Engliſh column without 
2 by a mere mechanical courage, had ad- 
anced upon the enemies lines, which formed an 
_ on each ſide to receive them. The French 
artillery began to play upon this forlorn body; and, 
. though they continued for a long time unſhaken, 
they were obliged to retreat about three in the after- 
noon. This was one of the moſt bloody battles that 
had been fought this age; the allies left upon the 
held near — thouſand ſlain, and the French 
N their victory with near an equal number. 
his blow, by which Tournay was taken, 
the French a manifeſt ſuperiority "Ml the reſt of on 
campaign, which they did not forego during the: 
continuance of the war. The emperor. Charles VII, 
who had been raiſed to the throne from the dukedom 
of Bavaria, and for whom the war. firſt began, was 
now dead; yet this did not in I 
quillity to Europe. The grand duke , of: Tuſcany, 
huſband to the 2 of Hungary, was declared em- 
peror upon his deceaſe; but the war between France 
and the allies {till continued, and the original views: 
and intereſts ſeemed now W A Gat. had 4 
firſt ann 1 nee 


r 


LETTER Fr 


\H IE ada: F 3 lar So lied ronſed al 
| the attentien of the Engliſh miniſtry ; ; and. 
| nothing but loyalty breathed 3 the whole 

155 e 


nt The adminiftration of affairs being com- 
mitted to the earl of Harrington, the earl of Cheſter- 
field, and others, who enjoyed a great ſhare of popu- | 
larity, the views of the crown were no 
thwarted by an oppoſition in parliament. The ad- 
mirals . and Warren had — the honour 
of the Britiſh flag, and made ſeveral rich captures. 
Loviſburgh, in the iſland of Cape Breton, in North 
America, a place-of great bens. aphoe to-the Britin 
commerce, — to general P. -; while, 
a ſhort time after, two French Eaff-In ſhips; 2 
another from Peru, laden with —— . 
the place ſtill in poſſeſſion of the French, failed into 
the harbour, and their capture added to the Eng lin 
| ſucceſs. It was in this period of uni verſal ſa ion 
that the ſon of the old pretender reſolved to make an 
effort at gaining the Britiſh crown. Young Charles 
Edward, the * ure in queſtion, had been dreck | 
'e: in a luxurious court without ſharing its effemi 
| he was enterpriſing and ambitious; but, either — 
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e: 

e: nexperienee, or natural inability, utterly u ual to. 

i the und He was flattered by the raſh, the 

n ſuperſtitious, — the needy, that the kingdom was 

85 ripe for a revolt; that the people could no longer 

— bear the immenſe load of taxes, which: was daily in- 

hy. 22 5 and 2 moſt conſiderable perſons — 

— kingdom ſeize the opportuni 

e 2 to. his Fon Being furniſhed. 2 

$; — ; and ſtill larger promiſes from France, 

t. d this ambition in him, from whioli they: 1 
. .— gain ſome advantages, he embarked for * i 
Scotland on board a ſmall: frigate, accompanied bj; 
the marquis Tullibardine, Sir I Sheridan, and“ 

a few: other deſperate adventurers. For the conqueſt: 

a, of the whole Britiſh. empire, he brought. with him 

| ſeyen officers,. and arms for two thouſand men. 

| Fortune, which ever perſecuted: his family, ſeemed! 

Y a0. way more favorable cap a his- W * | 
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of ſinty guns, was fo. diſabled in an engagement with 
an Engliſh man of war, called the Lion, that it re. 
turned to Breſt, while he was obliged to continue 
his courſe; to the weſtern parts of Scotland; and, 
landing on the coaſt of Lochabar, July 27, was, in a 
little ume, joined by ſome, chiefs of the Highland 
clans, and their vaſſals. Theſe chiefs had ever con- 
tinued to exerciſe an hereditary juriſdiction over all 
their tenants. 'T his power of life and death, veſted 
in the lords of the manor, was a priyilege of the old 
feudal law, long aboliſhed in England, but which 
had been confirmed to the Scotch lairds at the time 
of the union. From hence we ſee, that a chief had 
the power of commanding all his vaſſals, and that 
immediate death was the conſequence of their diſo- 
bedience. 8 | $16 40423 7, 
Buy means of theſe chiefs, therefore, he ſoon ſaw 


himſelf at the head of fifteen hundred men; and in- 


vited others to. join him by his manifeſtoes, which 
were diſperſed throughout all the Highlands. 
The boldneſs of. this enterpriſe aſtoniſhed all Eu- 
rope; it awakened the fears of the puſillanimous, the 
pity of the wiſe, and the loyalty of all. The whole 
kingdom ſeemed unanimouſly bent upon oppoſing 
the enterpriſe, which they were ſenſible, as being 
ſupported only by papiſts, would be inſtrumental in 
teſtoring popery. The miniſtry. was no ſooner con- 
firmed of the truth of his arrival, which, at firſt, 
they could ſcarcely be induced to believe, than Sir 
John Cope was ordered to oppoſe his progreſs. In 
the mean time, the young adventurer marched to 
Perth, where the unneceſſary ceremony was per- 
formed of proclaiming the chevalier de St. George, 
his father, king of Great Britain. The rebel army 
deſcending from the mountains, ſeemed rather to 

ather as it went. They advanced toward Edin- 
— which they entered without oppoſition. Here 
too the pageantry of proclamation was performed, 
3 N | 2 Auguſt 


i 


union, and redr probs e, ws of the _— 
3 er of the capital, yr 
citadel, which goes by the name of the Caſile, a 
fortreſs built upon a rock, and D e 
Gueſt, braved all his attempts. In the mean time, 
dir John Cope, who had purſued them to the High- 


N eee 
now reinforced: by two r regiments of dragoons, re- 
urgh,, and. give. them 


ſolyed to march — E 
battle. The young adventurer, unwilling. to give. 
him time to retreat, attacked him near Preſton- pans, 
about twelve miles from the capital, and, in a few. 
minutes, put him and his troops totally to the rout. 


This victory, in which the king loſt about five. 


hundred men, gave the rebels great influence; and, 
had the pretender taken advantage of the general 
conſternation, and marched toward England, the 
conſequence might haye been dangerous to the ſafety 
of the ſtate; but he ſpent the time at Edinbur 
ſeeming to enjoy the uſeleſs parade of ro 
pleaſed at being addreſſed and treated as a king, By 
this time, he was joined by the earl of Kilmar 

the lords Elcho, B 

the eldeſt ſon of the lord Lovat. is lor Lernt 
was the ſame whom we have Gi upon a former 
occaſion truſted: by the old pretender, and betraying 


_ by taking poſſeſſion of the caſtle of Stirling for: 


king George. This nobleman, true to neither 
party, had again altered from his attachment tothe 
houſe of Hanover, and, in ſecret, aided the young 
chevalier: ſtudious only for his own intereſt, he 
exerted all the arts of low cunning, to appear an 
open enemy to the mb King to 275 it pare 
aſſiſtance. 1 120 


While the young "ovdtemded tun trifled away the 
time at Edinburgh (for all delays in dangerous en- 
een are even worſe than defeats) the . of 


. 
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"neo weighs every elit 


his intentions. Six thouſand Dutch troops, that had 
come over to the affiſtance of the crown, were ſent 
northward under the command of general Wade; 
but, rr 
ance, as nes, N priſoners of 
FFF 
r e ſpace of one owever this 

the duke of Cumberland Peer 
Flanders, and was followed b another detachment 
of dragoons and 1 volunteers in different 
..... 
exerciſe of arms; and every county 

nerous ſpirit of indignation, both 2 gend the 2 


tion, the religion, and the alles of the ay has 
yenturer.' 


It would be -;Niberal and: baſe to deny this enter- 

— wg that praiſe which his merit may deſerve, 
h he might have brought civil war, and all 
Fraps ities attending it, with him, into the king- 
e yet we muſt conſider, that he had ever been 
taught, that bathing his country in blood was but a 
quit aſſertion of his right ? that altering the conſti- 
tution, and perhaps the religion, of his ſuppoſed do- 
| minions, was a laudable obſect of ambition. Thus 


inſpired, he went forward with r and reſolving 
to make an irruptio ee e ee „ he entered it by 
On xth 


the weſtern border. day of e e 
Carliſle was inveſted, and in leſs _ three days it. 

ſurrendered. Here he found a conſiderable quantity 
of arms, and was declared: king of Great Britain. 
General Wade, being appriſed of his progreſs, ad- 
vaneced acroſs the country from the oppoſite ſhore; 
but, receiving intelligence that the enemꝝ were to 
days march before him, he retreated. to his former 
ſtation. The young pretenden now reſolved to pro- 
ceed, having received aſſurances from France that a 
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nued his irruption till he came r 
he eſtabliſhed his: headquarters. He was here 
joined by about two hundred Engliſhmen, who were Ms 
formed. ing u regiment, under the command of, ' 
colonel Townley. From thence he; proſecuted: his 
wut to: Per „CC incabn: woken 
Cheſter: into Vales, where he hoped for a great 
number of adherents. He: was, by | this time, ad- 
vanced within a hundred miles of the capital, which 
was filled with terror and confuſion. The king re- 
ſolred to take the field in perſon. The Yolunteers 1 
8 into a regiment. a 
ne 5 2 — | 
— ira, Even che : rs of the 
hody of their dependents 
ountry. 2 
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retreat once more to Scotland, and thus his fchems - _ - 
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Highland clans, were, from theit education, igno! 

rant q and, from their independenay, obſtinate. They 

5 each embraced peouliar ſyſtems,' and began to con- 
"tend with each other for the preeminehoe; ſo that) 
after violent diſputes, they reſolved to march back. 
They effected their retreat to Carliſte - Without amy 
loſs ; and from thence croſſed the rivers Eden and 
Solway, into Scotland: In this irruption, however, 
they preſerved all the rules of war; they deſiſted, in 
a great meaſure, froni rapine; levied contributions; 
and, in the uſual form, leſt a garriſon in Carliſle in 
their retreat; which, a ſhort time after, to the num 
ber of four hundſed, ſurrendered to the duke of 
| pri at diſcretion. + Ihe pretender 
re ee eren 
| 58 xacted ſevere 3 
Advancing to Stirling, he was joined by dord Lewi 
Sordon, at the ans, ſome Kernen whay had been 
aſſembled in his abſence; other clan, to the number 
of two thouſand, came in likewiſe; Spain ſent him 
ſomè ſupplies of money; and, in one or two ſxir- 
miſhes with the royaliſts, his generals came off with 
victory; ſo that his aſtairs once more ſeemed. to wear 
an aſpect of ſucceſs. Being joined by John lord 
Drummond, he inveſted. the caſtle of Stirling, com- 
manded by 2 Blakeney; but his forces, being 
unuſual to ſieges, conſumed much time to. no pur- 
poſe. General Hawley, who commanded a conſider- 
able body of forces near Edinburgh, undertook to 
raiſe the ſiege. He advanced toward the rebel army, 


Fer . way 
| e fire; and the firſt volley ſerved to put 
8 Hawley's forces into confuſion. The m 
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with itation, and fell in upon theft own in 
A rebels followed their blow; and the 
ease part of the royal army fled with the utmoſt 
precipitation. They retired in confuſion to Edin- 
. leaving the field of battley with part of their 
tents and-artillery, to the rebels. 
This was the end of all their triumphs.” But a 
new ſcene of conduct was now going to open for 
the duke of Cumberland; at chat time the favourite 
of the Engliſ army, had put himſelf at the head: of 
the troops at Edinburgh, Which conſiſted of about 
fourteen thouſand men. He reſolved therefdre to 
come to à battle as ſoon as poſſible; and marched 
forward, while the e adventurerretired at his 
approachz” The anced to Aberdeen, Where 
r was joined by the duke of Gordon, and ſome 
other lords eck to his family and cauſe, After 
a1 his troops there: for ſome time, he 
renewed: his marcirz and, in N 
the banles of the deep and rapid river f . 1 45 | 
Spey. This was a place where i ed 
Mets: might have diſputed his 15 prin | 
ſeemed now totally void of all oouncil and ſub 
nation, without conduct, and without expectati. 
The duke till proceeded: in his purſuit; 0 t 
length, had advice that the enemy had advanced 
i from Inverneſs to the plain of Culloden, which was 
I about nine miles diſtant, and there intended to give 
o him battle. On this plain the High- , 817 
„nder were drawn up in order of battle, I AS. 
a to the number of eight thouſand men in thirteen! 
WM diviſions,” ſupplied with: ſome pieces of artiller 8 
hy The battle began about one in the afternoom: 
18 the cannon of the king's army did dreadful 
a execution among the enemy, while theirs, being but 
at 
d 
h 


— 


ill ſerved, was ineffectual. One of che great errors 
in all the pretender's warlike meaſures, was his ſub- 
Nang: a to the forms of artful 
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war, and thus repreſſing their native ferocity, fron 
which alone he could hope for ſucceſs. After they 
| * 5 became impatient for cloſe nt; 
and about five hundred of them attacked the Engliſh 
left wing with their accuſtomed fierceneſs, 
firſt line being diſordered by this onſet, two bat. 
talions advanced to ſupport: it, and galled the enemy | 
by a terrible and cloſe diſcharge. At the ſame time 

the dragoons under Hawley, and the Argy 


litia, pulling down a park wall that guarded the ene · 
 my's flank, and which the rebels had left but feebly 
defended, fell in among them, ſword in hand, with 
great ſlaughter. In leſs than thirty minutes they 
were totally routed, and the field covered with their 
wounded and flain, to the number of above three 
8 5 _ * — is in itſelf N but 
ſtill more ſo when heightened by cruelty. How 
guilty ſoever men may be, it is — the buſineſs of 
a ſoldier. to remember, that he is only to fight an 
enemy that oppoſes him, and to ſpare the ſuppliant. 
This victory was in every. reſpect complete; and 
humanity to the conquered would even have made it 
glorious. The conquerors often refuſed mercy to 
wWretches who were defenceleſs or wounded; and ſol- 
diers were ſeen to anticipate the baſe employment of 


the executioner.  - _ egy 
Thus ſunk all the hopes and ambition of the 
adventurer; one ſhort hour deprived him of 
imaginary thrones and ſceptres, and reduced him 
from a nominal king to a- diſtreſſed forlorn outcaſt, 
ſhunned by all mankind, except fuch as ſought ta 
take his life. To the goodnatured, ſubſequent dif- 
treſs often atones for former guilt; and while reaſon 
would repreſs humanity, yet our hearts plead in the 
favour ef the wretched. The duke, immediately 
after the deciſive action at Culloden, ordered ſix and 
thirty deſerters to be executed; the * 
e 5 | {pr 
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ſpread rrer wherever they came; and,:aftvr's hare 
dwe, the whole country 8 of 
gh deſolation, and plunder: juſtice ſeemall | 
tten, and v renne 
n the mean time, the unhappy fugitive airs 
are wandered from mountain to mountain, a wretch- 
ectator of all theſe horrors, the reſult of his: ill 
guided ambition. He now underw-ent a ſimilarity 
of, adventures with Charles II, aſter the defeat at 
Worceſter. He ſometimes found refuge in eaves 
and cottages without attendants, and expoſed. to the | 
mercy of peaſants, who could pity but not ſupport 
him. Sometimes he lay in foreſts, with one or two 
ompanions of his — nwcianally purſued b 
— conqueror, as there was thirty 
thouſand pounds bid for his head. Sheridan, an 
liſh adventurer, was he who kept molt: faithfully 
by him, and inſpired him with courage to ſupport - 
ſuch incredible: r 
ESD 
Ys morning Nl 
by hunger, and worn with fatigue, he ventured to 
enter _ — of whi The 7 cr 
to ite party: | of: your bing , 
faid he, entering, cames e | beg a bit of | bread; aud 
clothes, I know your r preſent attachment to-my aduer- 
faries, but I believe you have fu ER honour m_ 6 
abuſe my confidence, or to tate the | 
— a PN "Take theſe rags _— have 


egy them 2 — hid 6 * 
Hhrone F the kings of. Great Britain, r 
d wich his diſtreſs, aſſiſted him as farras'he 
was able, and! never never divulged his ſecret. In this 
manner be wandered: among the fri wilds of 
05 6 for near ſix months, often hemmed round 
his purſuers, but Kill finding ſome expedient to 
ws 7 en and death. eb a pri- 
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vateer of St. Malo; hired by his adherents; arrivg 
at Lochnanach, on which he embarked, and "arrive 
at France in Gag ig 448 gion os. 7 
While the prince thus led a wittdering and di 
_ tafy life, the ſcaffolds and the gibbets' were bathel 
with the blood of his adherents. Seventeen officen 
of the rebel army were executed at Kennington. 
common, in "the/ neighbourhood of London, Whelt 
conſtancy in death gained mote Pioſelytes to thei 
cauſe than perhaps their victories could have done 
Nine were executed in the ſame manner at Carliſſe; 
fix at Brumpton; ſeven at Penrith; and eleven it 
Vork. A few obtained pardons; afſd à vonſiderz! 
ble number were tranſported to- the - plantations, 
The earls of Kilmarnoęk and Cromartieg with the 
lord. Balmetino, were tried by their peers, and found 
Zuilty. Cromartje vrus pardoned ; the other two 
were beheaded on Tower- Hill. ure either 
from (convietiongi-or? From? the hope f a” Pardon | 
owned. his crime, and declared his ref de of it 
On the gother hand, Balmerino, Who had from div 
youth up been bred to arms, died in amore: daring 
manner. When his fellotv- ſufferer; as commanded; 
bid God bleſs king George, Balmerino ſtill held 
laſt to his principles, and vried out, God bleſs king 
ames, and ſuffered: with the utmoſt intrepidity. 
,ord Loyat; and Mr. Radchft;. the titular earl of 
"6 rwentwater, ſuffered the fame fate with equal re- 
folution. Thus ended a rebellion, dictated by youth 
andipreſumption,: and conducted without art or reſo- 
lution-. The family of Stewart found fortune be- 
come more averſe at every new ſolicitation of her 
fabours. Let private men, who complain of the 
miſeries of this life, only turn to the viciſſitudes in 
b ne ay wen ts . Godzis and * em 
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— it might have been in the tance,” 
will not pretend to determine: —.— too much 
Y rigour mighit have been exerted upon the conquered, . 

. poſterity muſt determine ations? of this d are 

Ne; too near our on times to be either judged of or 

ru talked of with: freedom; - Immediately after che re. 

ra: bellion was ſuppreſſed, the - legiſlature -undertook to 

ns eſtabliſh ſeveral regulations in"Seotland; " which were 

the I equally conducive, to the happineſs of the people 1 

m there; and the tranquillity of the —ä— — , 5 

wo Bl 1 he Highlanders, who: had; till this: time, continue 

1er to wear the old military dreis of the Romans, and 

on who always went armed, were now refonmed. Their 

it, WI habits were, by act of parliament, reduced to the 

his modern modes; the obedience they were under te 

. ̃ —-— 

ed; that of anted a C 

1s don of Britiſh freedom. 12 85 680 811 ay 

g But, Whatever tranquillity might have bee re- 

by; ſtored. by theſe means at? l flames of war 

of WI fill continued to rage upon the continent with — 

© accuſtomed violence. The French went forward 

th with rapid ſucceſs, having reduced almoſt the whole 6 

Netherlands to their obedience: In vain the Dutch | 

e. negotiated, ſupplicated, and evaded warz they ſaw 

er themſelves ſtripped of all thoſe iron towns which 

1e defended ' their eee amen nan 

in now lay almoſt: defenceleſs, rece 

ji from their conquerors. The Dice at this! ine, 
= were very different from their: forefathers; the brave 1 

15 aſſertors of liberty, in the beginning of the republic; - 

an _ ns es . | 
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their government was poor; they had loſt; in a ſpirit 
of traffic and luxury, all their generoſity of ſenti. 
ment, and deſire of independence only ſought 
riches, regardleſs of public virtue. They were di. 
vided in their councils between two felons which 
now ſubſiſted, namely, that which declz for 2 
| Radtholder, and that which, with attachments tb 
France, oppoſed his election. The prevalence a 
eicher ſide was almoſt equally fatal to liberty: if 1 
ſtadtholder were elected, they then ſaw their confli- 
tution altered from a republic to a kind of limitel 
monarchy ; if the oppoſite party prevailed; they were 
to feel the weight of a confirmed ariſtocracy, con. 
firmed by French power, and erouching under iu 
authority. Of the two evils Choſe * former; 
the people, in ſeveral towns, in almoſt to tu- 
mult and ſedition, compelled their magiſtrates to 
declare for the- ite of Oren as ſtadtholder, cap- 
tain-general, ant: admiral of * United Provinces, 
The vigorous conſequences of this reſolution imme. 
diately appeared: all commerce with the French 
was prohibited ; the Dutch army was augmented; 
and orders were iſſued to commence hoſtilities a 
| gainft the French by ſea and land: 

Thus' we des dis war diffuſed-throughout be 
whole ſyſtem of Europe; in ſome meaſure reſembling 
a diſorder, the ſymptoms of which, at different times, | 
appear in different parts of the body, remitting and 
raging by turns. At the commencement of the war, 
we have ſeen the queen of Hungary upon the point 
of loſing all her poſſeſſions. Soon after we faw the 
unfortunate duke of Bavaria, who had been choſen | 
emperor by the name of Charles VII, baniſhed from 
his throne, ſtripped of his hereditary dukedom, and 
ſhrinking from ſurrounding. dangers. We have 
ſeen the duke of Savoy, now king of | Sardinia, 
changing that fide which ſome * before he bad 
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prince of Conti cheir 
bloody victory 88 
Lazaro, pg err city. . = 
ſided with Spain, was obliged to ſubmit to the con- 
uerors, to ſuffer ſome indignities impoſed. e 
em, and to pay a moſt ſevere contribution. = 
The city of Genoa had for ages before maintained 
its own . and boaſted of liberty. Beſide its in- 


yet amv it was not t thought, by ata ca- 
pable of making a proper reſiſtance. Upon ſubmit- 

ting, the unhappy Italians too ſoon found that no 
mercy. was to be expected from the court of Vienna, 
who had ever patroniſed oppreſſion. More than a 
million ſterling was demanded for a contribution; 
a tax, the payment of which muſt have utterly Fuln- 
ed the city, The magiſtrates did all in their power 
to I I en and the Ger- 


man troops exerciſed _ ee 
it. The conquerors lived ung hg beg 

treated. them Wn Kyu which was natural to 
eee e eee eee e ITbe Ge- 
noeſe were, at length, reduced to deſpair, and were 
der ide to make a laſt es for the recovery of 
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_ the carinon of: the city, in order to tranſport them tg! 
Provence, where their arms had already penetrate, 
The Genoeſe themſelves were obliged to draw thoſ 
© cannons, which they had once conlidered as the de, 
fence and ornament of their: citadel; - It was on this; 
occaſion that an Auſtrian. officer ſtruck one of the 
citizens, who had been employed in this laboriou 
taſk. This blow ſerved to animate the people with 
their former ſpirit of freedom. They took up army 
in every quarter of the town, and ſurpriſed. ſome 
battalions of the Auſtrians, ſurrounded others, and 
cut them in pieces. The ſenate, uncertain how to 
proceed, neither encouraged nor ſtopped the citizens 
who drove the Auſtrians entirely out, and then ap- 
pointed commanders, and guarded the walls with the 
utmoſt regularity. 3 $0 b14% 15 ALE gt BY] 
This revolution in a little city, the tranſactions of 
which has filled whole folios of hiſtory, ſhould not 
be paſſed over without remark: though no longet 
capable of maintaining its liberties amid the ſhock 
of the enormous powers of Europe, yet ſtill we find 
it poſſeſſed of its ancient ſpirit; 2 to loſe it, how: 

ever, by the prevailing power of the 


e ſenate, which 
eſtabliſhed their ariſtocracy on the necks: of the ci- 
diene; ahche bre. = ĩ b 
In this manner we ſee victory and miſcarriage 
mutually declaring for either; all ſides growing 
more feeble, and none acquiring any real recom- 

D. 146. Pence for the loſſes ſuſtained. Thus, 

A. H. 17. about this time, the Engliſh made an 
unſucceſsful expedition into France, in order to at- 
tack port l' Orient, in which they came off without 
any honour. The French gained. a conſiderable 
victory at Roucroux, in Flanders, over the allies, 
although it procured them no real advantage; and 
it coſt them a greater number of lives than thoſe 
whom they obliged to retire. The Dutch, in this 
general conflict, ſeemed the greateſt loſers. A vic- 
©: . | tory | 
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mb the whole Ie vari of of hs” e Schieldey 
threw wenn almoſt into deſpair. But theſe victories 
in favour of F rance, were Nan ee with al. 
[moſt equal diſappointments,” In Italy, che French 
ee marſhal Belleiſte's brother, at the head off 
thirty-four thouſand men; attempted to penetrate in- 
to Piedmont; but his troops were put to the Touts 
and he himſelf ſlain. The French king equipped 


Breton; and, not diſcouraged by this failure, fitted 
Wh ovt two ſquadrons, one to make a deſcent upom the 
sf Britiſh colonies in America, and the other to'aflift 
not che operations i 1 on 3 "Theſe, howeve 1 

t were attacked n arren, „ 
= and nine of hike ſhips' were taken. D. 17474 
ind Soon after this, commodore Fox; r- fix ſhips of 
w- war, took above forty French ſhips laden from St. 
ich Domingo; and'this'loſs was Go after followed by 
ci- Wi another defeat, which the French fleet ſuſtained" from 
- WF 2dmiral Hawke, in which ſeven thips of the line and 
age Wi feveral frigates were taken. IO 


an unſucceſsful armament for the recovery of clips PE, 


ing WY This variety of forgets Nerd e . "= 


m- powers at war heartily deſirous of peace. The 
ſtates-general had, for ſome years, endeavoured to 
an ſtop the progreſs of a wat, in which they could'y 
at- no advantages, and had all to loſe. Ft e ki 
out Frce was e ur after weſt; was the 
ble moſt ad opportunity ni teme 

ies of peace and even expreſſed Jig deſire of I * 
and tranquillity ty, in a perſonal converſation with Sit John 
ole 1 igonier, who had been made priforicy” in the laſt 
this | ry obtained by the French 1 ere 
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bprtunes in Italy, the frequent bankrupeties 1 


Holland, 


eitirely-fruſtrated by the elevation of the duke d 


"Tuſcany to rule the empire; all theſe contributed u 
+ make him weary of the war. 


An accommodation 


was therefore reſolved upon; and the contending 


powers agreed to come to a oongreſs at Aix la Cha- 
e, where the earl of Sandwich and Sir Thomaz 


* 
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obinſon afliſted as plenipdtentiaties from the king 


of Great Britain. This treaty, which takes its 


Fer 


— and Engliſh humility. 
agreed, chat all een — 5 
mutually reſtored, and all conqueſts © SEN up: that | 


E 


from that city, was concluded on the ſeventh 


of October; a laſting inſtance of precipitate 


the 1 e of Parma, Placentia, G 


2 


e 


this it was 


ſho uld be 
la, ſhould 


ceded to don Phylip, heir — to the Spaniſh 
one, and his heirs; but in caſe of his ſucceeding 


to ſhe crown of Spain, that then theſe dominians 
ſhould revert to the houſe of Auſtria: that the forti- 


5 fications af Dunkirk to the ſea ſhould be demoliſhed: 


that the ſhip annually ſent with flaves to the coaſt 


of Spain, 


aur 


C 


quered; aud that the queen af Hungary ſhould be | 


years: that the 


ſhould have this privilege 


continued far 


king of Pruffia ſhould be ſe- 
in the poſſeſſion of Sileſia, which he had con- 


- Jecured in her patrimonial dominions. 
ticle of the peace was more diſpleaſing 


to the Engliſh than all the reſt; far it was agreed, 
ould give two perſons af rank and ane 
es, until reſtitution ſhould 
ueſts which England poſſeſſe 
the enemy, either in the Eaſt or r Wed Indies. 
ſtipulation ; but there were 
ſearching Engliſh ſhips in 
which the war ori 


that ſhe 
tion 


be made of all the gong 
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to France as 


his was a mortifyi 
no mention made of 
the American ſeas, upon 
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but, with all its faults, the treaty that was juſt con- 
cluded was far more deſpicable and erroneous. The = 
honour of the natian was forgotten; its intereſts = 3 
undetermined. Vet ſuch. was the ſtrange infatuation 
a the multitude, that the 1 21 of Utrecht was held 
© higheſt ſtrain 5 panegyric.. "The truth 45 the — 
people were wearied with repeated diſgr and | 
only expected an accumulation of mis 2 by 
continuing che war, The miniſters and their emil- | 
faries, ;about this period, had the art of perluading. 
men to What they. thought proper, and repreſente 
the circumſtances of the nation as flouriſhing, though 
the public was groaning beneath an immenſe load of - 
gebt, and though all. meaſures were RO 0 . _ 
ee a 5 
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Taz peace might; in e 88 nt 


only a temporary ceſſation from general hoſ= - 
tilities z t h the war between . LL, 
bad actually! bſided in Europe yet in the Faſt ang 
2 ie ſtill Ae on hoſtile e " i 
eq culpable, yet £ach com i 
dee * 22 3 laining 
e mean time, as urope enjoyed a tempo-. 
2 tranquillity, the people of England expected 
the government promiſed them, a reſtitution of 
thoſe bleſſings which 3 taken from them . 
a long and obſtinate. war. A magnificent . BE 
was played off upon this occaſion ; which, thou; . 
an uſeleſs and vain. expence, ſerved to amuſe the 
populace, b po gale: 1 Som. more ee with the 


BT 


— 
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| The miniſtry alſo ſhowed ſome deſire” to bromotz 
the commerce of the kingdom; and, for this pur. 
poſe, , a bill was paſſed for encouraging a Britiſl 
herring. fiſhery, 
fuch a ſcheme carried into executior „* Teat advan. 
e d hs Lhe ods e e 
ong e dle pro from it; con- 
idered 1 5 . as a mine of inerhalb og 
However, experience has ſhown, chat che Engliſh 
Were either incapable of turning this fiſhery to the 
* advantage, or that . company Was not eſta- 
iſhed with e moſt ſtrict economy. Private per- 
ns LOS Mie been found to make fortunes by this 


; but the company, haye found themſelves 
"conf erab ble loſers. _ 


A 8 0 which by many was chought fill mor 


encouraging thoſe who had hon dif- 
3 the army or navy to become members of a 


new colony 1 in North America, called Nova Scotia. 


To this retreat, it was thought, the waſte of an ex- 
uberant nation, might well be drained off; and here 
thoſe free ſpirits might be kept em 
ſuffered to eg at home, Todd 6 y prey upon 
the communi This was a cold climate, and 2 
— 85 ſoil, lere the - Engliſh kept 'a fort,” and a2 

= rriſon, rather to intimidate the neighbouring 
a and repreſs their enerbachinents, than to 
derive any advantages from the improvements of 
trade, or the cultivation of the country. It was 


here that a ſcheme was laid for the Foundation of 2 


new colony, which might improve the fiſhery N 
that coaſt, and become a new ſourte of weal 
the mother country. Thus did thi 
her hardy and veteran 
precarious. wealth. Every colony 'taken from tle 
parent country ſerves to leſſen its re be and all 
| by Lech imported into it, * ecome mo- 


| _ » derately 


under proper "tegulations,' From 


mplo! ed, who, if if. 


he nation exchange 
troops for the expectation of 


on 
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equally jealous, Fome ZN 
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PRONE mY nt: only uſed. a8 the, 8 of 
luxury, inſtead of ' invigorating the nation, tends to 
render it more effeminate. Fo 
Howeyer, it was advertiſed by authority, that; all 
proper. encouragement would: be; given to ſuch office 
cers and private; men, who, Ayr Dr; froni 
the ſervice of the government, ſhould be willing ta 
ſettle in Noya. Scotia. Fifty. oe * land wers 
granted to every priyate ſoldier or ſeamen, free from 
taxes for ten Ad. 6 and then to pay only one ſhilling 
2. hear. Beſide this fifty, ten acreß more were. tc 
be granted to reery ere which each family 
ſhould conſiſt. officer, under the rank o 
enſign, was to have fourſcore acres; enſigns were 
to have two hundred, lieutenants three, captains | 
four, and thoſe above that rank ſix. Such. offers 
failed nat to induce 8 0 to try their fortunes. on 
that deſolate; coaſt and in à litile time about four 
thouſand adventurers; with their kamilies, were care 
ried thither; a town: named Halifax Was built; and 


the coloniſts left to glean a ſcanty ſübfüſtenes * ; 


eee Since e zatwithſt; 


ns is-.covered. . NO is quits: i 
N d the e en (tiny. ſubſiſts by ws 
expended by the army e gb ſtationed in 


bat part of the weſtern wor C3: ht 4 


Here, however, thoſe vol 5 J r of their 


country e to live, th bardly, yet at leaſt 


ſecureh ; but in this eg 3 them-. « 4D. x 5 
S of the E kth as an eee 
upon their :own liberties ; 2 the. French; who er 
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and compromiſe theſe diſputes but theſe conferences 
were rendered abortive by mutual cavilings, and 4 
the arts of evaſion. 

In the mean time Mr. Pelham, who: chiefly e con- 
duſted the buſineſs of the Rate, and was eſteemed 4 
man of candour and capacity, laid a ſcheme for 
lightening the immenſe load of debt that was laid 
upon the nation. His plan was to leſſen the m. 


tional incumbrance, by lowering the intereſt which 
| had deen promiſed: a the fr 

or oObligi ing the lenders to receiye the ſums ori 
granted. Thoſe who. were proprietors of Rocks 


raiſing. the ppl 


and feceived, for the, uſe of their money, four 

cent. were, id y royal authority, ordered to ſubſcribe 
their names, ſignifying their conſent to accept of 
three pounds ten ſhillings per cent. a year after, and 
three per cent. only about ſix years after their thus 
ſubſcribing 5 and, in caſe of æ refuſal, that: the 80. 


vernment would pay off the principal. 455 


© This ſcheme was attended with the deſired effect; 
though it, in ſome meaſure, was a force upon the 


lender, who had originally granted his money upon 


different terms, yet it was ſalutary to the nation; 
and, as Machiavel has it, political injuſtice is ſome- 


times allowable, in order to ſecure national benefits. 
Beſide this ſalutary meaſure, others were purſued 


by the miniſter at the helm with equal 1 The 


5 importation of iron from: America was allowed, and 
the trade to Africa laid open to the whole nation; 
but, at the ſame time, to be e ee by the 


board of trade and plantation. 


But all the advantages the nation reaped from | 
theſe ſalutar meaſures, were not ſufficient to coun- 


terbalance the ſtroke which liberty received (as ſome 


are of opinion) by an unuſual ſtretch of the pri- 


vileges of the houſe of commons. As this is 2 


point which deſerves the ſtricteſt attention, permit 
me do trace it to its ſource. The me of * 
«BOL : C 91 12 | 1 4 | 
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ſter had long been repreſented by members who 
were nominated, in ſome meaſure} by the miniſtry. | 
Lord Trentham, having | vacated his. ſeat in the 
houſe, by accepting a place under the 3 
declared Himſelf à candidate; but met with vio 
oppoſition. It was objected to him by ſome, that 
he had been uncommonly active in introducing ſome 
French ſtrollers, who had come over to exhibit plays 
upon the ſuppreſſion of our own. This accuſation, 
whether true or falſe, excited numbers againſt him, 
who ſtyled themſelves the independent elefors of et- 
minſter, and named Sir George Vandeput, a privats 
ntleman; as his competitor. The oppoſition re- 
tolved to ſupport their candidate at their own ex- 


pence. They accordingly opened houſes of enter- 


tainment, ſolicited votes, . and gronggatec abuſe as 


uſual, At length, the poll being cloſed, 'the-majo= — 
rity appeared in favour. of lord 'Frentham. A ſeruk 


tradted by the obſtinacy of both parties: but this alſo 


turning out in favour of lord 'Frentham, the inde» 
pendent electors petitioned the houſe, complaining of 
an undue election, and of partiality and injuſtice of 
the high bailiff of Weſtminſter, who took the poll. 
To this petition the houſe paid little regard, but pro- 
ceeded to examine the high bailiff as to the cauſes 
that had ſo long pr the election, who laid the 


blame upon Mr. Crowle, who had acted as counſel | 


for the 13 as alſo on the honorable Alex» 
ander My 


aſked pardon. upon their knees, and being reprimande 
by the houſe, were diſmiſſed. Murray was firſt ad- 
mitted to bail; but, after ſome wi 


urray, and one Gibſon, an upholſterer. - = 
| Theſe three perſons were therefore brought to the 
bar of the houſe. Crowle and Gibſon, after ha ing 


that he had headed a mob to intimidate the voters, it 
was voted that he ſhould be committed a cloſe pri. 


chat he ſhould receive this ſentence at the bar of the 
houſe on his knees. He accordingly appeared; but 


being directed by the ſpeaker to kneel, refuſed ti 
comply. This refuſal threw the whole houſe into x 
commotion; and it was ordered that he ſhould be 
committed cloſe priſoner to Newgate, debarred the 
uſe of pen, ink, and paper, and that no perſon ſhould 
have acceſs to him without permiſſion of the houſe, 
This impriſonment he underwent, ſenſible by the 
conſtitution it could continue no longer than while 
they continued to ſit: and, at the cloſe of the ſeffion, 
He was conducted from priſon to his own houſe, amid 
the acclamations of the people. He now was thought 
by many entirely free from all farther perſecution; 
baut in this they were miſtaken; for, at the opening 
of the enſuing ſeſſions, a motion was made, that Mr. 
M.urray ſhould be again committed cloſe: priſoner 
to the Tower. Hitherto it was ſuppoſed by ſeveral, 
that the houfe of commons had acted with a ſpirit of 
reſentment; now it was thought that they made an 
attempt at extending their privileges. Though the 
delinquent; a perſon of no great conſequence in him- 
ſelf, had taken the prudent precaution of retiring . -& f 
from their reſentment, yet ſeveral of the people faw latio 
that the houſe oonſidered itſelf rather as a body dil- mp4 
tinct from the people than the guardians of the W and 
people; and, inſtead of maintaining the liberties of tage 
the ſubject in general, had attempted to increaſe WI ba 
their own. Some thought they ſaw in this meaſure Wl dee 
che ſeeds of future ariſtocracy; that the houſe of 
commons Sonſtituted themſelves judges of their own 
privileges; and that the — every individual in 
ſociety. was at the diſpoſal of a body who profeſſed 
acting chiefly for their own honou r.. 


However this may be, another meaſure was ſoon | 
after taken, which, in reality, made” diftinCtions 
among the people, and laid an unpaſſable line be- 
--tween the rich and poor. This was an act _ the 
. RES * ; tter 


families ere often ſeduced into 
they had acquired ſufficient experience in ence in life to be 


2 injurious to 


oller n. n 1 


better e eee eee 8 
more akte cn of that ceremony. The 
grievance complained of, and which this law was.to 
redreſs, Was, that the ſons and daughters cf 8 5 


bebe of the diſparity of fortune in the 


This ſtatute. therefote een e that the Þanns 27 


thould! be publiſhed three ſuc- 


marriage 

ceſſiye Sundays, in the c of the N '\where 
both parties had reſided. for one month at leaſt before 
the ceremony: that a marriage which was ſolemnized 


without this previous publication, or a licence ob- 
tained from the biſhop's court, ſhould. be void, and 


for ſeyen years. This act was, at that time, thought 
replete with conſequences injurious ; 
experience bas manifeſted ſome of them; . villains 
have gone about deceiving ignorant women, under a 


1 


the perſon who ro Oey; it ſhould be tranſported | 
to ſociety; and 


pretence of marriage, and then have leſt them without 


redreſs. The poor were thus rendered utterly incapa- 


impede that ardour which impels 
and to clog a ceremony of the moſt i 8 NN 


tage to ſociety, with neon nation and delay. Some 


ble of making alliances with the rich; and the wealth 
af the nation has thus been more liable to accumu-— 
lation in opulent families. It has been 3 to 5 


have affirmed that debaucheries and lewdneſs have 


become more frequent ſince the enacting this law; 
and it ĩs believed that the. numbem of the people are is 
| upon the decline. 


This ketten of parliament was 440 diſtinguiſhed 


is was a law for naturalizing the Jews. The 


be would increaſe the credit and commerce of 


So 
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by another Pm Ones "and, perhaps, 
3 the communit7). 


miniſters boldly affirmed, that ſuch a law. would 
greatly contribute to the advantage of. the nation; * 


4 
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the kingdom, and fer a laudable example of political 
toleration. Many others) however, weile of i 
different ſentiments: they ſaw that greater favor Will 
was ſhown by this bill to Jewe; than to ſome other ll © -- 
ſects profeſſing the Chriſtian religion; that an intro. 
duction of this people into the kingdom would di. 

grace the character of the nation, and cool the zeil 


of the natives, already too lukewarm. However, ry 
_ notwithſtanding all oppoſition, this bill was paſſed ino * 
a law); nor was it till the enſuing ſeſſion of mnt * 
ment, that it was thought neceſſary to be repealed, pre 
An act, equally unpopular: with" the two formes, 22 
was now allo paſſed, which contained regulations of : 
for the better preſerving the game. By this none il © 1 
but _ already poſle! * of a ſtated fortune had: oY 
privilege 'of car a gun, or deftroyi * Wa 
though 'even ara, 4. Which he — 22 
rented. This totally damped all that martial ſpiri No 
among the lower orders of mankind, by preventing Wl * i 
their handling thoſe arms which might one day be e 
neceſſary to defend their country; and: gave the rich ot 
the ſole enjoyment of a pleaſure, red before; had 8 
been conſidered as the common privilege of huma- LY 
nity. Such were the laws paſſed this ſeſſion; throuph "ay 
all which a ſpirit of n orgs was diſcerned b) ** | 


ſome, The of the rich, no 

| 4. D. 1756. longer fearing | dere den from the - 
throne, on an infringement of their own liberties, ** 
now began to lean heavy upon the poor, and to con- y 
ider the intereſts of that ufeful part of ſociety as - 
entirely diſtinct from their own. They never omit- 17 
ted, however, their uſual addreſſes to the throne; and I e 
this ſeſſion was remarkable for an addreſs of thanks i 
to his majeſty, for maintaining, and rendering per- 5 
manent, the general tranquillity of Europe, at 2 


time vchen war was kindli in . ey ou 
0 was: n : 5 


4 J: 0 


tain. 


very controvertible; but 
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JF we 2 eee 
began. to threaten univerſal devaſtation, we ſhall 
find it kindling up in ſeveral countries, both of Eu- 
rope, America, and: Aſia, at one and the ſame time. 


Mol other national conteſts. have ariſen. from ſome + 
one principal cauſeʒ but this war ems to have been 


produced by the concurrence of ſeveral, or it may 
be conſidered as the continuance. of the late war, 
which had not been effectually extinguiſhed by the | 
defective treaty of Aix la C 

In Aſia, upon the coaſt of Malabar, the Engliſh 
and French had never ceaſed hoſtilities. . The claims 
of Pruſſia and Auſtria, upon the territories of Sileſia, 
bad neyer been thoroughly ily adjuſted. The limits of 


Nova Scotia, inhabited by the Engliſh, and bordered | 


upon by the French, were never preciſely deter- 


mined; and, ſouthward, the boundaries of Arcadia, ; 


an extenſive country belonging to. the French, and 
bordering upon. Virginie were equally left uncer- 
Negotiations had long been carried. on. to de- 
termine theſe differences; but what. could reaſon do 


in determining diſputes in which there were no certain 
principles to be e by? The limits of theſe: 
countries had. never been ſettled ;, for they were, be- 
tore this time, thought tao remote or too inſignificant 
to employ much attention: and. it was not probable, 


that powers,. who had no other right to. the countries. 
in a but that, of 3 woe, have equity 
to agree upon. 5 
Ie f ri = which: any of the contending | powers: 15 
4 to, might, in 2. of reaſon, be thought 
be convenience Which 
either party was to derive from the enjoyment of | 


Bei e claims . ſo uncertain. . As the: 


Alten 4 
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diſſenſions ſeemed to begin in North America, ws. 


muſt turn to that country to conſider their riſe. 
The French had been the firſt cultivators of Now 


Scotia, and, by great induſtry and long perſeverance, parts 0 

rendered chat ſoil; naturally barren, ſomewhat more ſettlem 

fertile and capable of ſuſtaining nature wich very little i thern 
aſſiſtance from Europe u ee try, however, every 


had frequently — er at 4 the Engliſh native 
were acknowledged as the rightful poſſeſſors by the 
treaty of Utrecht. The poſleſots! 'of this country, 
in any other nation, would expoſe our colonies to 
perpetual invaſion, and aſſiſt them in acquirin 40 ſu- 


1 in commerce, and the northern fiſheries, muſt 
t has been already obſerved, that we had an infant tory 

colony upon that coaſt, which was chiefly ſupported Wl wou 
by royal bounty, and ſtruggled with all the difad. Wi Gang 
Y -vantages of the ſevere climate, and the ungrateful Wed 
3 _ toll, But it had an obſtruction to its growth ſtil plau 
| more © formidable than either. The French, who to r 
| had been long ſettled in the back parts of the coun- tiat 
try, continually ſpirited up the Indians to repel the diff 
| new comers ; ſo that ſome of them were 2 inte 
| " murdered, or fold to the French at Louiſbw pol 

Theſe violations were complained of, and complai T 


| 

| roduced recrimination; fo that the two powers 0 qu 
| F rance and England were negotiating with, ug, au 
| X deſtroying each other all at one time, < © m 
| Now alfo began to be obſerved another ſource of 
| 

| 


ite, which romiſed as much uneaſineſs as the 
former. The French, pretending firſt to have diſ- 
"covered the mouth of the river Mifflippi,” claimed 

the whole adjacent country toward New Mexico on 
the eaſt, and quite to the Apalachian mountains on 
_ *the welt ; and finding Goal Engliſhmen, who had 
' ſettled beyond theſe mountains, both from motives of 

7 commerce, and invited by the natural beauties of 

the country; they drove them away, and built ſum 

"Torts As would command & whole country W_ 


a 
— 
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It was now, 3 ſeen, intentions 
were to ſurround the Englich - par "exons were wot 
along. wr ee by taking poſſeſſion of the internal 
parts of the that lay on the back of our 
ſettlements; and beit already poſfeſſed of the nor- 
thern and ſouthern thus to encloſe us on 
every ſide, and ſecure to themſelves all trade with the 
natives of the country. The Engliſh therefore 
juſtly apprehended, that, if the French were able to 
unite their northern colonies, which were traded in- 
to by the river St. Lawrence, to their ſouthern, 
—— ast ri by the river Miflifippi, they 
muſt, in time, become maſters of the whole terri- 
tory; and, by having a Wide country to increaſe in, 
would ſoon. ee; and were eee gpu, ff. 
dang eros. — res | 
. The vernment Lagland, com- 
plained of theſe" 1ncroachments, rs - "= 
to repel force by force, 3 cut the knot of nego- 
tiation, which they could not untie. Orders were 
diſpatched to the governors of the provinces to unite 
into a confederacy for their mutual ſecurity; and, if 
poſſible, to bring the Indians over to their cauſe. 
The Indians Were a fierce, ſavage people, unac- 
quainted with the arts of peace, and from infanoy 
trained to the practice of war. It had long been the 
method of the Englih to cultivate their frier 
in times of danger, but to light their alliance in 
circumſtances of tranquillity: this, in ſome meaſure, 
-ſerved'to alienate their affections from our govern- 
ment; but the fraud and avarice of our merchants, 
particular of that called the Ohio Company, who 
ſold them bad merchandiſes, and treated them with 
equal inſolence and perfidy, ſerved to confirm their 
.. averſion. - Beſides, there was ſomething i in the diſ- 
poſition of the F rench ſettlers in theſe regions more 
ſimilar to theirs: the French, like the natives, were 
. * and * they as 3 7 
- ore : 
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fore joined with thoſe allies; 'froni conquering of 
whom they could expect no plunder; and declared 
lagainft the Engliſh coloniſts, who, were rich, fru- 
gal, and laborious, and . ſpoils _ conſe. 
3 were the more deſirous to ſhare. 

Thus then the Engliſh had not only the French 


baut almoſt the whole Nady of the Indian nations to 


|  oppole yet this confederacy againſt them did not 
ive a greater union to the — provinces, whoſe 
1 it was to oppoſe. Some of the provinces, 
who, from their ſituation, had little to fear from the 


enemy, or little advantages to expect from victory, 


declined furniſhing their ſhare of the ſupplies; the 
governors of ſome other colonies, who had been men 

of broken fortunes, and had come from their native 
country to retrieve them by acts of rapacity and op- 
preſſion here, were ſo much dreaded; or hated, that 
they loſt all influence in inſpiring the coloniſts with 


1 1 proper ſpirit of defence. The miniſtry, however, 


at home, began to exert itſelf for their defence, and. 
their meaſures were haſtened by hoſtilities Already 
. commenced, there having — for ſome time, 2 
fkirmiſhing between general Lawrence to the north, 
and colonel Waſhington to the ſouth, with parties of 
the French, in which the latter were victorious. It 
would be tedious, as well as uninforming, to relate 
all the preparations that now began to be made by 


either party; or to load this account with barbarous 


names and unimportant marches; or to recount the 
alternate victories and defeats of either ſide: be it 
ſufficient to obſerve, that they ſeemed, in fome mea- 
ſure, to have imbibed a ferocity of manners from the 
: favage people with whom they fought, and exer- 
ciſed » various cruelties, either from a irn of repriſal 
or cruelty. 

Four operations were ien by the Engliſh 
Ig 5. 1 56. at the ſame time: one 3 


roν⏑ n 135 
ments they had made upon 


. of. News: Scotia; another, on the uch, 
againſt Crown Point, under the command of gene- 
fal _ 75 N commanded by general Shis- 
ley, ; and: a 4 115 farther to 
ie ale «bs int Bu Queſne, under the conduct of 
0 ock. In W theſe reſpective expeditions 
ramen was ſucceſsful; + John un. 


2 without effect; Shirley was thought dilatory, and his | 


expedition: deferred to another ſeaſon; but the for- 


p tunes of Braddock are ſo extraordinary as to require 


a more ample detail. This general was recom- 


mended to this ſervice by the duke of Cumberland, 


- who was juſtly ſenſible of his courage and know- 
- ledge in the art of war. Theſe two adv: 
however, which, upon other occaſions, are thought 
the higheſt requiſites of a general, were, in ſome 
- meaſure, conducive to this commander's'overthrow. 
His courage made him obſtinate; and his ſkill in war 
was improper to be exerted in a country where there 
were no . * eee to be made, nor a mar- 
ſhalled-enem 2ncount 
tunate man 15 0 t ee. upon this expedition in June, 
and left fort Cumberland on the tenth, at the head 


of two thouſand two hundred men, directing his 


march to that part of the country where colonel 


Waſhington had been defeated the yrar before. Up- 


on his arrival there, he was informed that the ec 
at Fort du Queſne expected a reinforcement of five 
-hundred men; he . with al haſte, 1 
to advance, and attack them before they became too 
powerful by this affiftance. Leaving, therefore, :co- 

lonel Dunbar, with eight hundred men to bring up 
the proviſions, ſtares, and heavy baggage, as faſt as 
the nature of the ſervice would permit, he marched 
forward with the reſt of his army through a country 


7 Aal, dangerous from its foreſts and favage inhabi- 


W n _— 


This brave but .unfor= 
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attempted: 

Still, however, he advanced with intrepidity; thr 
the deſerts of Oſwego, —_—_— of the enem 
attempts, taking no care previouſly to explore * 
woods and thickets, as if the nearer he approached 
the enemy, the leſs regardleſs he was of danger. At 


length, on the eighth of July, he encamped within 


ten miles of Fort du Queſne, which he intended to 
ö attack, and. the next day he reſumed his march, With- 
out ſo much as endeaFouring to get intelligence of 
an enemy he d 


marching forward, * ſoldiers promiſing themſelves 


a a ſpeedy. — from their haraſſing march, and all 


_ things ſeemed to promiſe ſucceſs; but upon a ſudden 
bis whole army on aſtoniſhed by a general diſcharge 
of arms, from an unſeen enemy, along the-front _ 


left flank. It was now too late to think of retreat- 


ing; his troops had paſſed 


into the defile, which the 
enemy had artfully 


ſternation, upon the main 


body; and the panic ſoon 
became general. 


The officers alone diſdained to fly, 


while Braddock himſelf at their head, diſcovered the 


_ | greateſt intrepidity, and the higheſt impratlence : he 


never ht of retreating, but obſtinately conti- 
nued on the ſpot where he was, and gave orders to 


the few brave men who ſurrounded him to form ac- 1 


cording to the rules of war, and regularly advance 


againſt the enemy. An enthuſiaſt to the diſcipline 


_ © of che field, he deſired to bring the ſpirit of a Ger- 
man campaign into the wilds of Niagar. In the 


mean time, his officers fell thick about him, while 
he ſtill continued to iſſue out orders with compoſure, 


though he had five horſes ſhot under him, and thou 
the whole body of his troops was fled. At len 
receiv — a muſket ſhot through the lungs, he drop- 
| a total confuſion enſued. 1 All the artillery, 


I wen, and baggage, of. the army; . 


the 


to penetrate; wild, ſolitary, and hideom. 


With this confidence he was 


permitted before they attempted 
to fire. His vanguard therefore fell back, in con- 
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he eheny'; POS eas 
the ſame fate. The loſs of the Engliſh, in this un- 
happy ſurpriſe, amounted to ſeven hundred men; 
and the remainder of the army, ſome time aſter, re- 
turned to Philadelphia.: It was in this manner the 
3 
which En e V n 
all ra the excite the applauſe and admiration! of 
mankind, a part of their ſucceſs'is owin ; to conduct, 
and a part to fortune, Of the latter k was. 
totally forſaken ; he was unſucceſsful ; and the un- 
3 world are NEG: to gant him the for- 


This e were "the begimings' of 5 
war, with regard to England: it was reſolved, 
therefore, that no meaſures were now to be preſerved 
with the French; and orders were given to take 
their ſhips wherever found, gh there. was yet no 


val DIS very readily 1 wilkagly complied; 
{ that ſoon the Engliſh ports were filled with ſhips 
taken from the. enemy, and kept as an indemnifica- 
tion for thoſe forts which the enemy had unjuſtly pol- = 
ſeſſed themſelves of in America. The French com- 
plained loudly againſt the injuſtice of this proceed-- 
ing; they repreſented it to the reſt of Europe, a8 a | 
breach of that faith which ſhould be obſerved ar 
nations, as a piratical meaſure, diſgraceful to the moſt 
; favage people. Their memorials were anſwered by 
| the Engliſh, with ſome ſhow of reaſon. However, 
it muſt be owned, that, as a declaration of war was 
3 N performed, it would have been 
Men wick the honour of the miniſtry to 
To er wr the uſual methods of conteſt which had 
been ſong eſtabliſhed in Europe. The truth is, the 
miniſtry were now divided between peace and war; 
they ſawy the neceſſi ty of vigorous meaſures, but they | 
REE ely.. 
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' courts; and ſuch preparitions were made, as ſhowed . 


EE ods nts 
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Henry Pelham, who had long guided at the helm d 
affairs with candour and capacity, had for ſome time 
been dead, and his plate ſupplied by Sir Thoma 
Robinſon, who, though a fenſible miniſter, and: 
favourite of the king, was of no great weight in 


council, and, conſequently, ſoon under a neceſſity of 1115 
feſigning ; and Mr. F ox was put in his place. I. TY 
adminiſtration was alſo new formed in other reſpects 7 
dy the taking in ſeveral other new members. Thoſt WF catch 

| who, had long been in the miniftry were, it is WM and K 
thought, for peace; thoſe, on the contrary, wha ah 
were newly taken into the direction of affairs, ex- of E. 
pected to ſupplant their rivals by an oppoſite ſyſtem ere 
and were confequently for war. The leader of this WM vile 
party, therefore, warmly ſolicited for war, ſeconded WM dom 
by the juſtice. of the caufe, and the general voice d bare 
the people; thoſe who oppoſed him expected to effect or b 
by negotiation all that arms could achieve. What- of d 
ever might have been the motives for protracting the Gros 

_ declaration, the French ſeemed to convince Europe WW coul 
of their moderation upon this attack, by neither de- poſſe 
claring war nor' making any reprifals. However, EA 
they threatened England with a formidable invaſion: i 


| ſeveral bodies of troops moved to the coaſts adjacent in of 
To ours; their miniſters exclaimed loudly in foreign WM gray 


a reſolution of carrying the war into the heart of 
Great Britain. Theſe preparations had the deſired . 
effect, filling the nation with conſternation, turbu- ber 
lence, and clamour. The people ſaw themſelves nit 
expoſed without arms, leaders, or difcipline, while 900 
the miniſtry were timid, unpopular, and wavering: Fil 
In this ſituation the Dutch were applied to for fix 
thouſand men, which, by treaty, they were to ſend ad 
England, in caſe of. its being threatened with an in- bas 
vaſion: which demand, however, by affected de- . 
"lays, was put off ſo long, that the king, unwilling 5 
to come to an open rupture with the — + my 
Hare es e 2 - 
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p 1 from 155 5 oa which they returned? tis majeft 
"I Wl thanks.” Such are the advantages England is to 

n pet from relying on afiſtance from any other: —4 
4 ter than its native ſtrength and unanimity ; - and 

2 day ſeems to convince us of the abfurdity of politics 

y of alliances, which are never obſerved, as Kan 
by friendſhip to bind, or force to CE 

5 In this timid ſiniariorr the miniſt 


catch at any affiſtance; a body therefore ver f 
and Hanoverians, amounting to about ten thouſand, 
were brought over to protect about as many millions x 


10 ere able to defend themfelves;/ but fuch' was the 
y vile complexion of this period, that” the whole king 
f dom preſented nothing but one picture of diſcontent, 
0 terror, and diſtruſt, © The miniſtry was 'execrated 
for having reduced the nation to ſuch circumſtances 
b. e diſgrace; as to be thought to ſtand in need of pre. | 
* WH fervation from a few German metcenaries; but what 
could be expected from ſuch à miniſtry,” who were 
poſſeſſed neither of the arts nor the dane, of * 
vernment? 
However, che Vench were by no means ſer ) 
| in this, intended deſcent: their only deſign was tb 
draw Ker? the attention of the Engliſh — from 
an expedition which was Cty 175. 
againſt Minoreaj an iſland in the ea, 
which we had formerly taken from Spain, and had 
been ſecured to us by repeated treaties. But the mi- 
niſtry of England 8 too much infected with the 
more domeſtic terror to take ſufficient precautions to 
guard this place, though the had early notice of the 
enemy's intentions. Inſtead therefore of ſufficiently 
ſecuring the inland with's proper garriſon, or of de- 
taching a ſquadron that, in a free ſhould be ſu- 
er to the French fleet in the Mediterranean, they 
y ſent ten men of war upon this ſervice," woorly | 
[nad NE — 1 under the com. 
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of Engliſhmsn, who, with ſwords in their hands, 


—— 


praiſed: and this was the caſe with this unfortunate 
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mand of admiral Byng, whoſe character in the nay 1 * 
was by no means eſtabliſhed, with orders to reinfo I in f. 

the garriſon. of St. Philip's with one battalion fron f "74s 
Gibraltar: this command, however, the governg we 
of that place thought it unſafe to obe, 


The admiral ſent upon this ſervice reinforced his 
fleet by a detachment of men at Gibraltar; and 
failing toward Minorca, was joined in the way by 
another man of war, from whom he learned that Mi. 
nerca was actually beſieged, and the French fleet 
deſtined to ſupport. the operations by land. He ſoon 
knew the reality of this information, when, approach, 
ing the iſland, he ſaw the French banners diſplayed, | 
- ÞAnd the batteries opened againſt the caſtle of St. Phi. 
_ . lip's, upon which was ſtill diſplayed the Engliſh flag, 
I! he appearance of the French fleet,” ſoon, after, fi 
more ſtrongly engaged his attention; he drew up his 
hips in line of battle, and determined to act upon 
the defenſive. Byng had been formerly thought 
eminent in naval operations, to which. he was early 
bred, but he had hitherto exhibited no proofs of 
courage. Men are generally moſt apt to pride them- 

ſelves upon thoſe talents for which they are moſt 


commander z- he ſacrificed his reputation for courage, 
{tothe hopes of being applauded for his conduct. The 1 
French fleet advanced; a part of the Engliſh feet Wl de 
engaged; the admiral ſtill kept aloof, giving prudent * 
reaſons for his remiſſneſs in coming to action; til, or 
at length, the French admiral, taking the advantage ) 
of the Engliſhman's heſitation, failed lowly away to 
Join the van of his fleet, which had been, already diſ- 
comfited- The Engliſh, for a while, continued the 
purſuit; but the opportunity of coming to a claſe 
engagement was now loſt, and never preſented itſelf 
3 Byng was {till reſolved to abt with his uſual | 
caution: he called a council of war, wherein it ws 
Ger „„ repreſented, | 
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in ſhips and men; that the relief of Minorea was 
mpracticable; and that ĩt was moſt adviſcable to fai! 
back to Gibraltar, 'which might require immediate 1 
protection. This repreſentation was” almoſt unarũi- | 
mouſly agreed” to, "and put accordingly in execution. 
His puſillanimous conduct, however, ſoon —— 

2 Where i it excited almoſt a _ 
by iſtry were alſo 
fan the flame, which ſerved to turn the . +1 
from their own miſconduct in ſending ſo weak an ar- 
mamient. Byng, in the mean time, remained at 
Gibraltar, no way ſuſpecting the ſtorm that was ga- 

thering at a diſtance ; but talked and wrote even as 

if he expected the thanks of his king, and the: ap= 
plauſe of his countrymen : but he was ſoon awaked 

from this dream, by a letter from the miniſtry,” giy- 

ing him notice, that he was recalled ;/ and 
ſoon after, by which directions were given that he 
ſhould be ſent home under arreſt, - Upon his arrival 
in England, he was committed a cloſe priſonerꝭ to 
3 "Hoſpital; 'and 1 e Ser — hr — 
flame populace againſt him. re 
trial, ſeveral addreſſes for juſtice up 2 m different 
counties, crying out ce agaimit © 
dere The Baatz of is ics, However, Was 
not remiſs upon this occaſion ; they expoſt With 
the multitude, and n mit vert the whole of 
univerſal hatred” upon who, at worſt, 
ay Geforits eee.” Bag fb ron Orgy inns 
hs ſurrender of Fott St. Philip to the French in- 
flamed the people beyond all meaſure. This fortreſs: 
had been reckoned, next to Gibraltar, the ſtrongeſt 
in Europe, the n haying been planned by the 
celebrated Va „and, both from the ON = 
ae of we c it Was thought Alt inipreg- | 
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this important fortreſs, the French, under the com. 
mand cf the duke de Richelieu, landed near twenty 
thouſand men, which, by continual aſſault, and hay. 
ing gained an outwork, at laſt made themſelves mal. 
ters of the place. The Engliſh. governor, gener 
Blakeney, however, had very honorable terms d 
capitulation, and marched out lich all the enſigns of 
war. Let, perhaps, in truth, the harder the condi. 
tions a garriſon is obliged to accept, the more bo- 
| norable it is to the commander, as they denote bis 
Aare in being reduced to accept of them. 
- The Engliſh now ſaw themſelves everywhere de- 
feated ; ; in America their, armies were cut in pieces; 
in Europe their garriſons taken; the people trem- 
bling under the dread of an invaſion; a few merce- 
naries brought in for their defence, who, in turn 
became formidable to. the, natives ; all theſe circun- 
ſtances concurred to exaſperate the people; but there 
was no object on whom, to wreak their vengeance, 
but the unhappy ile „who, in a manner, was al- 
ready voted to mo ction. War was now pro- 
claimed with the uſual ſolemnity, though it was now 
but a denunciation after having ſtruck the blow. 
he 1 were ſent back to 797 OWN coun- 
try, and the pre rations were made for trying ad- 
— 5 Byng in the uſual form. On 8 
eighth day of December his trial began before a 
court martial in the harbour of OUT Tos where, 
after a ſcrutiny of ſeveral days, his judges came to 2 
| reſolution, that he had not done his utmoſt, during 
dme engagement, to deſtroy the enemy, ' which it was 
bis duty to have engaged. They therefore unani- 
moully were of opinion, that he fell under the twelfth 
article of war, which poſitively ordered death to any 
perſon who, in the time of action, ſhould withdraw, 
keep back, or not come into fight, or who ſhould 
not do his utmoſt, through Fer motives of cow- 
ardice; negligence, or- ion. He was ” 
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| their oath; but when it came to be wag ps. 
martial 


ft his natural g and, on the day fixed far 
kis execution, when the boats belongi 


{3 


bee ahbe to be hot on board ehe gap 


lords of the admiralty ſhould pleaſe to direct; but 
bis judges, at the ſame time, recommended him ts 
cy, as they could not tell the motives of his keep · 6 
ing book By ſuch a ſentence they expected to havs 
to have ſereened themſelves from the conſciouſneſs of 
ſeverity. Whatever the government might wiſh. 
to do is uncertain; but the cry of vengeance was 
too loud to be diſregarded : his majeſty therefore re 
ferred the ſentence to the twelve judges, Who were 
unanimouſly of opinion that the ſentence was legal; N 
wherefore the king reſolved that he ſhould ſuffer the 
extremity of the law, Still, however, there was 
another attempt made to ſave him; one of thoſe who 0 
bad been his judges at Portſmouth, and who was 
alſo a member of the houſe of commons, informed 
that aſſembly, that he, as well as ſome others, Who 
had ſat upon the admiral's trial, deſired to be releaſed 
from the oath of ſecrecy impoſed upon courts mar- 
tial, that they might diſcloſe the grounds on which 
ſentence of death had paſſed upon admiral Byng, and 
perhaps diſcover ſuch circumſtances as might ſhow 
the ſentence to be improper. To this the hauſe paid 
little regard; but his majeſty thought fit to reipite 
the execution till. the ſcruples .of he dourt martial 
ſhould be more clearly explained. A bill therefore 
paſſed the houſe of commons for releaſing them from 


the lords, and after the-members ef the court martial 
were examined touching their reaſons, the peers 
found no reaſon. for paſſing che bill, and it was re- 
jected. The admiral, being thus abandoned to his 


fate, reſolved at leaſt, by the bravery of his death, © 


in ſome meaſure, to ſhow the injuſtice of the impus 6%, 
tation of his being a coward. H 


e maintained to the 


. : being 
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being manned and armed, attended the ſolemni it 
the harbour, the admiral advanced from the « n. 
where he had been impriſoned, to the deck, th 
appointed for execution, with a compoſed. itep, 

and. reſolute countenance. He then delivered a pa- 
per, containing the following addreſs : A few m. 
ments will now deliver me from vir ulent perſecution, 
and fruſtrate the malice « enemies. Nor need! 
enuy them 4 life ſubject to ſenſations my injuries, 
and the injuſtice done me, — create,  Perſuaded | 
am, that juſtice will be — to my reputation hereafier, 
The manner and. -_ of raiſing and keeping up the 
popular clamour and prejudice againſt me, will 1 ſeen 
| "through. T ſhall be colored as a victim deftined un 
divert the _ indignation and reſentment of an injured 
and deluded people from. the proper objects. My ene 
mies themſelves muſt now think me innocent. Happy 
for me, at this my laſt moment, that I know my own 
Innocence, and am conſcious that no part of my country's 
| misfortunes « can be owing to me! I heartily wiſh the 
ſhedding my blood may contribute to the ha _—_ and 
fervice of my country; but I cannot refign my juft 
claim to a faithful diff ifcharge of my duty, Soong to 
| the beſt of my Judgment, and the utmoſt exertion of my 
| ability for his majeſty's honour, and my country's ſer- 
. wice. I am ſorry that my endeavours were not at. 
tended with more ſucceſs z and that the armament un- 
der my. command proved too weak to ſucceed in an ex- 
hedition of ſuch moment. Truth has prevailed over 
calumny and eee and juſtize has wiped off the 
 ignomimious ſlain of my perſonal want of courage, -and 
the. charge of 45 72 My heart acquits me of | 
"theſe crimes; of who can be preſumptuouſly ſure of his | 
own judgment? If my crime is an error of judgment, 
or differing in my opinion from my judges : and if yet 
the error of judgment ſhould be on their fide, God for- 
give them, as I do and may the aiftreſs of their minds, | 
and uneaſineſi of their conſciences, fich, in juſtice io 


me, 
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„How far this unfortumte man was: innocent; or 
ent h eaſily diſcerneũ in a miſt of opi- 
10 ions ſupported: by 8 of faction: ne 
1 erred in point of judgment.only;; it might baue 

Fr prope for -his-diſmuſſionz” but ĩt would: have 
py ; 
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powers in this A 1 arrery A war, be 
gun between . England, for a deſert a 
tractleſs wild in the remote parts of America, ſeem. 
ed now ſpreading faſt through the whole world; 20 
the appearance of their commotions revived all th 
ancient jealouſies and claims among the reſt. 
pear pre at the breaking out of this new * | 
were ſucceſsful in its commencemen: 
were very ſenſible that they _— not long hold thei 
acquiſitions againſt ſach a' [caps pox. bn Engliſh 
were poſſeſſed of at ſea, and Les n ſs reſourca 

9 they hn of aiſting er ee with fl the neceſ. 

. aries of war. Being therefore that a nau 
" war muſt, in the e turn out to their difadvantage, 
they made no ſcruple of declaring that they woull 


and 
| revenge the injuries they ſuſtained in their colonies 55 
| or by a e upon the frm of England's territories in 11 
Germany, — they ſecretly. would be 2 many 
motive to his complying, with their demands, or d. Wl {on 

viding the. Engliſh —— or draining their financea Weir 

with heavy üble, as they knew his affection for N induc 

his native country. In theſe hopes they were nt Wil 25 + 

much diſappointed: the court of London immediate. thing 

ly, to ſecure che electorate of Hanover, entered. ind mutti 

a treaty with the empreſs of Ruſſia, by which a body; pire. 

of fifty-five thouſand men ſhould N to ac in F 


the Engliſh ſervice, in caſe Hanover ſhould be in- 
vaded, for which the Ruſſian empreſs was to receive Wl che 
a hundred thouſand pounds annually, to be Paid in Wl 15+ 
advance. da 
„His Pruffian majeſty had lorig conſidered himſdt | 1 
as the guardian of e intereſts of Germany, and vhs. 
was ſtartled at this trea 3 The monarch upon the Wl who 
throne was Frederick. II prince adorned with al amp 
the arts of peace, and w hom you have ſeen alſo a Wnt 
ing as the moſt. W general. He bal e hi 
learned to read men, by: being himſelf bred in the WW Au. 
en of * al to love his ſubject by ha- 
1, vine 
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mate politician, had, it ſeems, been already appriſed 
of ſome ſecret neg , the Auſtrian 
whom he looked. upon as Co! enemies, and thi 
Ruſſians, for entering his kt nd ſtripping 
him of the province of Sileſia, wh | 


he wiſhed was to keep the enemy out of Gar 
9255 


a 89 4 * 


their intentions, therefore, theſe two monarchs were 


From this alliance both powers hoped great ad- 
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litical averſion. . The elector of Hanover, on tte 
other hand, had ſtill rot nger expectations of the be. 
nefits that would ariſe — 5 this alliance. He thy 
procured a near and powerful ally; an ally which he 
thought the F N in their preſent. circumſtances 
| would not venture to diſpblige: he counted upon the 
Auſtrians as naturally attached to his IR by 
former ſervices and friendſhip ; aud the Ruſſians, x 
leaſt, as likely to continue neuter, from their. forme 
flipulstions and ſubſidy. Such were the matives w 
this 1 3. but both were deceived in every parti 
cular. And 1 7 4 this alliance aſtoniſhed Europe 
at 5 time, it produced another ane 
Mil more extraordinary. The Auſtrian 
nk meditated defj ns * recoverin e e 
8 er exigency, the king of Pru "x . 
and expected the affiftance of Ruſſia to effect her 
Free By this laſt treaty, however, ſhe tay 
England joining with Pruſſia in! fruſtrating ber 
hopes; and, deprived of one ally, ſhe Wade a about, 
in order to ſubſtitute Ava hg " She therefore ap- 
lied to Frange.; and, to procure. the friendſhip % 
that power, gave up her barrier in the Netherlank 
Which England had been for ages acquiring with is 
blood and treaſure. By this extravrdinary revdlu- 
tion, the whole political ſyſtem of Europe aſſumed: 
new face, and it pretty ckarly-ſhows that event 
guide the politician, while the politician ſeldom 
guides events ; or, to uſe the words of Tacitus, ther: 
B hut very little difference between the art and it 


267 fatality. 


In the mean time, this treaty between a 

and Auſtria was no ſooner ratified. than the empreſ 

of Ruflia was invited to accede to it; which propo- 

| 8, ſhe ardently embraced, By concurring with ther 
7 As, Ruſſia had another opportunity of ſending 

ber forces into the weſtern parts of Europe, whi 

| wasall the had hoped by. the ſubſidiary treaty, vi 

5 5 England 


Qz 
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rope, was what this fierce northern . p long want- 
ed an. opportunity of 8 of 
that, ſhe could then pour in N time 
upon the more 3 A contendin 3 
and, perhaps, at en tain univerſal empire. 
The intrigues of F Fi ih were alfo ſucceſsfully em- 
with Sweden. A war between that nation 

d Pruſſia was kindled up, though contrary to the 
;ndinacon of their fovereign, who, had the natural 
motives of kinfred for being averſe to that meaſure. 

Thus all the alliances which England had long 
been ie eich ſhe had the continent, and many of the 
treaties which the 
buftle of negotiation, were at once deſtroyed. The 
forces of contending powers, therefore, 2 
drawn out on each fide, ſtood thus: E, 
poſed France in America > Ber Aſia; France 8 
Hanover on the continent of Europe; this country 
the king of Pruffia undertook to protect, while Eng- 
land promifed bs furniſh him with tr troops and money | 
to affift his operations, On the other hand, Auſtria 
had defigns upon Pruffia, and drew the elector of | 
Saxony into Bs tunes uits ; the was alſo ſecond- 
ed in her views by Ruffia, Sweden, and France, 
while the reſt of the powers of Europe cond 
pectators of the contention. 

"Theſe deſigns of Auſtria, for the recover 7 of her 
oft dominions, were too apparent 2 
Gſcovered by fo vigilant a monarch as N of 
= by — that preparations were makin 
Wer of Saxe in Bohemia and Naa, Wil while 

Saxony, under the pretence of a mili- 
ry together about "fixteen thoufand 
may, hich ea the won Beek of Pirna. 

courts of Ruffla 

and Auſtria did not eſcape his penetration: by this 
— chat the treating l | 
| H 3 ſhould, 


ad been long making with. all the 
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| ſhould, in caſe of apprehending any breach of the 


parations for war, however, were carrying on with 


ſuſpected, ordered his miniſter at Vienna to demand 


tive aſſurance that ſhe had no intention to attack him 


but to carry the war into the enemies country, u. 
ther than to wait for it in his own. He entered wih 
a large army into Saxony, and, in the uſual ſtrain of 
Civility, demanded from the elector a paſſage through | 
| + that country, which he well knew the poſſeſſor of i 


2 all his ſuſpicions of the elector's having ſecret. 
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| himſelf extremely pleaſed at the offer, but deſired, 
as a proof of the ſincerity of the elector's intentions, 


the Saxon camp, in order to reduce it by famine; | 
for ſuch was the ſituation of li ES 
8 KEDS a 1 pi oe 9 | Es. xons | 


* . 


— 


preſent peace, unite againſt, Pruſſia, and. ſhare the 
dominions of that crown. between them. This he! 


conſidered as an offenſive. alliance: the treating 
powers alleged, that it was only defenſive, | As pre. i 


the utmoſt diligence on either fide, the king d 
Pruſſia, in order to be. confirmed in what he already 


a clear explication, and proper aſſurances concernin 

the preparations he ſaw making. He at firſt ML 
an equivocal anſwer ; but ordering his miniſter to 
demand. a categorical reply, whether the empreſs. 
queen was for peace or war, and to require a poſi- 


that year or the next, an ambiguous anſwer was fe- 
turned to ſo plain a queſtion, which undoubtedly 
manifeſted an - inclination for war. He therefore 
thought proper no longer: to ſuſpend his operations, 


was not able to refuſe. In the mean time, he diſ- 


y treated with his enemies; and, upon the. latter's 
propoſing. to obſerve a ſtrict neutrality, he profeſſed 


to ſeparate the army of the electorate, for which there 
could poſſibly be no occaſion in caſe of the. neutra- 
lity propoſed. This, however, the elector of Saxony 
thought prudent ta refuſe, which was probably what 
the other eagerly deſired; for, in conſequence of his 
refuſal, the king formed a kind of blockade about 


1 


PIR 
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could defend it againſt the moſt numerous forces, yet 

the ſame difficulty attended leaving it that ſerved to 

tender it inacceſſible to an enemy. Of this his 

Pruſſian majeſt. 4 Jum advantage; and, by block - 

ith ing up every egreſs, cut off their proviſions 
0 and the whole body — fred rel 

of war 
nd In a "detail of the tranſactions of England, it will 


k not be neceſſary to recapitulate the numerous  march- 
es, victories, ſieges, and repulſes, of this fo. 
to reign, ally. Whatever either formen hiſh had : : 
's: WF ſhown, or even romance might feign, m_—_ _— Ls 
f. boch by his expedition and en ee, 44 : 
m of a very ſmall territory, aſſiſted by Me 
c- WW ſituation was too remote to give any conſiderable 
ls ſuccours, oppoſed and ſurrounded by all the moſt 
re formidable powers of Europe, he ſtill oppoſed them 
IS 3 he invades: Bohemia, defeats the Au- 
. ſtrian general at Lowoſchtch, retreats, begins his 
th WW ſecond campaign with another victory near Prague, 
of Wi is upon the point of taking that. city, but. by a te- 
1h WF merity inſpired; by former ſucceſſes, attacking the 
i Auſtrians at a diſadvantage near Kolin, he is de- 
- WH feated, and obliged to raiſe the ſiege: Fortune, ſays 
t- he, has turned ler back upon me this day. J ought to 
2 7775 it; 3 a female, and I am no eren 
ucceſs often occa 4 dg ma ei eee en 
another in we will do eee e 
One misfortune ſeemed to 1 another: 
Hanoverians who had joined with him and England 
in the alliance, had armed in his favour; commanded | 
by the duke of Cumberland. As this army, which 
- conſiſted of eee «af hundred aeg Was 
| greatly... outnumbered by the French, they were 
obliged continually to retire before: them. 'paſ- 
ſage of the river Weſer might have os diſputed. 
wm en op- ett ſucceſs ;. n +Hanoverians _ 
A © Ge TEE e 7 


the efforts of diſ 
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permitted them to paſs it unmocleſted· Their 
therefore, was now driven from one part of of © 
to another, till, at it made a ſtand 
| near a village called Haſtenback, where it was j 

it would be beſt able to ſuſtain the ſaperiority of the 
Enemy's numbers. However, notwithſtanding all 


cipline, and the advantages of ſitua- 
tion, the weaker fide was ſtill bw, = to retire; and, 
leaving the field of battle to the French, retreated 
toward Stade. By taking this: rout, they -marched 
into a country, from whence they could neither pro- 
cure proviſions, nor yet had an opportunity cf at- 
tacking the enemy upon equal terms. Unable, by 
cdheir ſituation, to retire, or, by their ſtrength, to ad- 
vance, they were compelled to ſign a capitulation, by 
which the whole arm — quan their arms, and 
| = diſperſed into uarters of cantonment. 
os rp this remarkable tray, w which went by the name 
of the treaty of Cloſter Seven, the-Hanoverians were 
5 —— eee e looſe 
upon the king of Pruflia 
The ſituation of this monarch was now boron | 
deſperate ;/ nor could human prudence foreſee how - 
he could extricate himſelf from his diſtreſs. - The 
French forces now united, invaded his dominions on 
one ſide; the Ruſſians, "who, for ſome time, had 
| hovered over his -dominions in another part, all at 
once haſtened onward to overwhelm * marking 
their way with hter and cruelty. ' A large body 
of Ae —— Silefia, and gator as far as 
Breſlau, and, turning to Schweidnitz, ſat down be- 
22 r 3 which after a long ſiege 
Anoth ede ere fe | 
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. egg Be iet 
faced about to every invader, though his enemies fled 
before him: while he purſued one body, another pe- 
netrated his territories in the mean time; and his do—ʒ 
nents oy > ped yes mh. 
1 The greateſt part were either 

or laid 9.20% contributions, and poſſeſſed by 
his enemies; and he was left without any alliance or 
affiſtance, but what the Britiſh parliament wight f 
think proper to afford. 


Theſe ſaccours could, at beſt, have been, for 
ſome time, but meffeAual ; however, it was reſolved 


by the Engliſh miniſtry, that ſomething ſhould be 


done, and accordingly an enterpriſe was planned 
againft the French coaſt, which, by drawing off their 
— from Pruſſia, might give it time to reſpire, 
and call off a part of the French 1 roy ants 
ſelves. Beſide this intention, England alſo hoped to 
be able to give a blow to their marine, by deſtroying 
ſuch ſhips as were laid up or building inthe harbour ot 
Rochfort, the city againſt which this expedition was 
deſtined. The Engliſh miniſtry kept this object of 
their operations a profound ſecret; and France was 
flled with alarms, till at length fr was found that the 


et thoſe who planned, and thoſe who were ſent to exe- 


itime power, and even the moſt ſanguine only hoped 
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of a ſudden attack. ... This. conſideration induci 
them to deſiſt from further. operations; and they | 
unanimouſly reſolved to return home, without making | 
any. F Nothing could equal the diſcontent d 


rhe liſh upon ſeeing this expedition, of which 
conceived ſuch expectations, return unſuc. 


ceſsful. - It produced, as uſual, a..conteſt between 


cute it. The military men repreſented. it as. uſele 


and raſh; the miniſters exclaimed at the timidity and rope « 
delays of thoſe from. whoſe vigour ſucceſs was to be powe 
expected. A court of inquiry cenſured the com- the g 
mander; but a court martial acquitted him. This, was 1 
like almoſt all the former operations, ſerved to em- whol 
bitter party, and increaſe deſpondence. A great man this | 
was even heard to ſay, upon a very ſolemn occaſion, vera! 
that he believed. the commanders of. every military the < 
operation were reſolved upon doing nothing. The ſove1 


tumult of the people was now ſunk from 5 
clamour into ſullen diſcontent; they ſaw only gloom 

proſpects on every ſide, their armies. pi be, cd their 
| fleets. inactive, their expeditions, ridiculous, and the 
only ally they had left in Europe, that would fight 
their battles, upon the point of being overwhelmed 
by ſuperiority. of numbers. Such were. the begin- 
nings of this war, from which the timid foreboded 
national ſervitude, and a total deſtruction of all ma- 
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lan 
eac 
thu 
Tt 
I UC H was the ill ſucceſs of the Fedk arms, tre 
and of their allies, at the beginning of this war. len 
Every day the preſs teemed with — which aſc 
4 f 
eO 
f 


either reproached their OT or foreboded their 
« undoing. , . ſtill che ho 


es of the parliament Ty : 


„ 


— 


n ITT 1g 


vi Geir igpoimmens, ante 3 =" 
ugment with their expences. Though thei fups 
or this deſtructive and hitherto ſhamefub: war 
— enormous, yet they were” raiſed as ſoon as 
ganted. The officers''of the army ſeeined rouſed | 
into vigour: by national reproach. Aſia wars 
country in which: ſueceſs firſt began to dawn upon 
e. dhe Britiſh intereſt, and where we firſt learned we 
a ang ms eee 
de ; 

powers, without being felt in the remoteſt parts of 
* the globe. This immenſe tract of country, which 
18 as the theatre of an Aſiatic war, comprehends the ' 
n- whole peninſula of India Proper. On the coaſts of 
n tis great territory, the\Englith, the French, and ſe- 
„ veraf other powers of Europe, had built forts, with 
b 
nt 
Jt 
Ir 
Ie 
it 
d 
E 
d 


the original conſent of the Mogul, Who claims the 
e mg of the whole empire. Whatever his 1 
t may be to this ee is ſcarce 
or ackno ed in ma remoter pro- 
9 — abobs; who were 
originally of his ating; have rendered them 
hives independent, and exert an abſolute. dominion 
over their reſpective: territories; without acknow- KS 
ledging his ſuperiority, either by tribute or 
. In their conteſts, therefore, theſe p rr of 
5 having recourſe to the Mogul for redreſs, apply to 
0 the European powers, bent they can either purchaſe 
. Spee The war between Eng- 
ban and France in theſe remote part, firſt began by 
each eprinbarery Progr ooprerrny Areravevr rough 
thus, by principals in the diſpute; 
The ſucceſs, on each ſides. for ſome time after: the 


» WY treaty of Aike la- Chapelle, ſeemed! doubtful ul at 
gth, the affairs of the' Engliſh ſeemet} to gain t 
a aſcendency by the courage and conduct of Mr. Clive, 
8 a gentleman who firſt entered into the ſervice of the 
EIT —_— 


PO. 
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By his vigilance and courage rage the 

pro ince of A was Cleared of the enemy, the 
French general taten priſoner, and the nabob, whom 
| - reinſtated in the gove 


— Pn fide, ſnce thera peace, ſhould be 
2 A that the nebaks advanced by the 
uence of either party, ſhould be acknowledg 
both; and that, 1 
Fre of the 


R to either ſide from their in- 
Traction. In a few months after both ſides renewed 
their operations, no longer as auxiliaries, but as ris 
. wals in arms and commerce, What the motiyes to 
this infraction were are not ſufficiently known: 


— is trace thee mull be > degree ee of 
avarice; and that is a paſñon too often the parent of 
injuſtice and cruelty, Certain it is that the viceroy 
f Bengal, 35 


Th  clared againſt the Engliſh; and, levying a numerous 


army, laid ſiege to eutta, one of their forts, which 
S ˙ het ater es 
barians. It was taken by aſſault; and the garriſon, 
to the ae 1e and forty⸗ſix — 
were crowded into a narrow priſon called the Black 
Hole, ahoat eighteen feet ſquare, without any en- 
tranc._ for air, except by two iron windows to the 
- © weſt, which by no means afforded a ſufficient quan- 
Gty for the ſupporting life in duch numbers. In ſuch 
Wee 


- 


A 
other. Their firit effort, upon fluling the danger t 
their horrid: confinement, 


| opportunity — by this means, he exacted a tri- 
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ton 11: 77% 
ting each 


was to break open the 
e, they endeavoured to 


eee them fp © che -viſdirap _— Go. - 
and no perſon durſt diſturb him. 
therefore left without hopas of relief to periſh, and 
the whole priſon was filled with graags, fhrieks, 


conteſt, and confuſion. This turbulence ſoon after 


ſunk into languor and deſpair; and toward 


all was harrid ſilence and deſolation. Of a hun- 5 


dred and forty-fix who had entered alive, twenty- 
three only ſurviyed, and of theſe everal died of - ”m— 
trig fevers upon their being ſet free. 

The reduction of this: important fortreſs Gans; W 
interrupt the proſperous ſucceſſes of the | Engliſh 


company; bot ths faotund of. Mr. Clive ſtill van« 


quiſhed every obſtacle, A fleet under the eommand 
of admiral Watſon, -canſpired' with his efforts, and 
helped. him in his victories. Angria, a piratical 
prince, who had long annoyed the company's ſeeds 
ments in the mi endes of firſt felt ts 
2 of our naval power. This prince maintained 

2 large number of gallies, ein which be would 
attack the largeſt ſhips, when he - found a2 


bute from every European power for a — 9 
trade, To ſubdue ſuch a dangerous enemy to cm- 
merce; admiral 8 Clive ſailed into 


his harbour of Geriah, though they ſuſtained a warm 
fire as they paſſed, ou ſabn threm all his fleet and 
his fort into flames. Phe next day the fort ſurren - 


dered at diſeretion, aire the e 


onquerors found a2 


my quantity of warlike ſtores, and effects to the 


* 5 Ce e _ 
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Upon the firſt intelli of his march, colonel 


l : ingly ſoon added to his little army. 5 'The numerous 
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From this conqueſt-Mr. Clive went on to take 
revenge for the treatment of the Engliſh at Cal. 
cutta, and about the beginning of December arrive 
at Balaſore, in the kingdom of Bengal. There was 
but ſmall oppoſition made to the fleet, or the army, 
till they came before Calcutta, the ſcene of former 
_ cruelty; but as ſoon as the admiral,” with two ſhips, | 
arrived before the town, he received a furious fie | 
from all the batteries. This, however, he returned 
with ſtill greater execution, and in leſs than two 
hours the place was abandoned. Thus by the con- 
queſt of this and the former fortreſs, the Engliſh 
became poſſeſſed of the two ſtrongeſt ſettlements on 
the banks of the Ganges. Soon after theſe ſucceſſes, 
Hughly, a city of great trade, was reduced with as 
little difficulty, and all the viceroy of Bengal's ſtore- 
houſes and ries deſtroyed. This barbarous 
prince, incenſed at theſe loſſes, aſſembled an army of 
ten thouſand horſe and fifteen thouſand foot, fully re- 
ſolved to expel the Engliſh out of his dominions. 


Clive begged of the admiral a reinforcement of men 
from the ſhips; and ſix hundred ſeamen were accord- 


forces of the viceroy of Bengal appeared, and colonel 
Clive advanced in three columns to attack him. 
But, though the forces were ſo ſeemingly diſpropor- 
| tioned, with reſpect to number, the victory ſoon de- 
clared in favour of the Engliſh commander. In fact, 
what could timid Aſiatic ſoldiers do againſt European 
troops, hardened by war, and inured to all the viciſſi- " 
tudes of climate. All the cuſtoms, habits, and opi- Wi 
en ee ee, und" e e othe body; BN. Ml 
and effeminate che mind. When we conceive a ll i 
| body of men led up to the attack, dreſſed in long filk 1D 
eee ee. with no other courage than that inſpired 
of 


y opium, with no other fears from defeat but that 
of changing their mode of ſlavery / their chief com- 


— 


cumſtances, it will be no a kein rg 0 5 
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| pur to death by his leerer, 
| be 5 enſible of the gratitude he owed the Engliſh; 
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wander mounted on en elephant, and conſequently a 


more .conſpicuous object for aim; their artillery 
daun by oxen, impatient and furious upon the 
ſlighteſt teſt: wound; every ſoldier utterly 
with that cool intrepidity which 3 againlt 
anger, and only taught, to fight r y the: fame; arts 
that raiſe their paſßons if we conſider all cheſe cir- 
if one or 
two thouſand Europeans r 
thouſand Indians. . all the heroin of a. Cyrus, 


or an Alexander, in gaining f uch difpropartioned 


victories, will no longer be the ſub ject of a 

A victory ſo eafily, nee bo a foreign enemy, 
ſoon. rendered the viceroy of Bengal contemptible to 
his ſubjects at home. His preſent oowardice ren- 
dered No jy ro er his Ter el age cruelty 
odious.. A co piracy was proj him by 
Alikin, his prime miniſter, and the Engliſh, having 
e 1 tions of the deſig ſign, reſolved to ſeize 
the opportun De 
vours. eee Clive marched forward, 
took the town of Cutway in- his march, and ſoon 
came up with the viceroy's army; and, after a ara 
conteſt, put the whole to flight, with terrible. 


we a robo had þ firſt; e e 7 


be openly.s | | A 
8 ſole y.. proclaimed viceroy of Bengal, 
Bahar, and Ori, in the wan f-the former we. 
roy, who was as ſolem 


The n new viceroy- was 


nee; in his : promotion. He. granted 


| erally ll their demands, ſatisfied them even to the 


moſt e eee -and-iok. ene 
thod to demor e eee a 


1 
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- Yet not the Indians alone, but the French allo, 
 bmitted to colonel Clive's aſſiduity and cour: 
fecondzg by the endeavours of the admirals W 
and Paceck. Chadenagore, à French Aae 
higher up the river than —— of great ftrength, 
and the moſt important of a poflefſed b that na- 
tion amen the bay of Ben bet to the Engliſh 
The goods at ney Sung in the place 
were — but the chief damage the French 
—— was in the ruin of their head ſettlement on 
the Ganges, by which e Bn had long divided the 
commerce — this Thus, in one cam- 
paign, the Engliſh, in ſome meaſure, became pol- 
fellors of an immenſe tract of country, ſuperior in 
wealth, fertility, extent, and number of inhabitants, 
to many of Europe. Above two millions ſterling 
were paid to the company and' ſufferers at-Calcutta; 
the ſoldiers and ſeamen {hared fix hundred thouſand 
pounds, and the Engliſh forces became too . formi- 

dable for reſiſtance, \ Vet, perhaps, this remote 

| will, one day, either ſerve to drain from the 
mother country all its uſeful hands, or our victories 
will ſerve to teach the native barbarians to avail 
themſclves of their numbers, and, by being frequently 
defeated, they will, at laſt, learn to conquer. 

The ecesdb of the E. iſh was not a little 
alarmi to the Freneh miniſtry at home; and it is 

believe _ even the Dutch — entertained 
- ſome oy ſy of their growing A conſi- 

lee reement was whas ary 01 France, 
under ths command of general Lally, an Triſhmanz 
who was reckoned-one of the braveſt, yet moſt whim- 
fical men in the French ſervice; He had been, from 
his carheſt years, bred a ſoldier of fortune, and car- 
ried the iſitary. ſpirit of honour to its utmoſt limits. 
Under his guidance the French affairs ſeemed, for 
ſome time, do wear a better face; he'took: fort St. 
. plundered a town : belonging to the king of 
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qe entered the iprovinee' of Areot, and prepared 
bete ſiege #0 Madrafs, the chief ſettlement of 

our company; upon the coaſt of Coromandel. In 

the fie of this important fortreſs 'greater variety 
of dioylties preſented than he had expetted. The 
artillery of the garriſon was well managed, While, 
on the other fide, the French acted vyrth the utmoſt 


Emtdityr it was in vain chat their commander er : 


horted them to proceed : though a breach was made, 


and lay open for fifteen days, no one of chem Gared | 


to venture to the aſſault. ' Befifle this, they were ill 
ſupplied with-proviſions; and the arrival of a rein- 
— in rriſon ſoon after, fer ved to baniſii 
ime = — Epreſed 
he ie is mi e y depreſſec 
— of che enemy, that * 9 tits. 
pte in almoſt 18 enſui . 
es not leſs by la by There O 
E 5 

the French, though ſuperior in number of ſhips and 
men, deekned a deeiſtye engagement. | 
But the French were not the only enemies E > 
Engliſh had to fear in this part of the world; — 
of the Dutch was excited by ON kaecels, 


5 As iis Gl 
pute however tri mg It ma eem, may hereafter, . 
be of greater conſequence, 7 fret ll be more partiou- 
lar in my 1 of it. 1 1 285 Y, 
Under a pretence of -r e arrifons 


Bengal, this Dutch equ ipped an armament of ſeven 
ſhips,” cata rp Her os 1 
render their fort, at a place called Chincura, fo for- 
midable, as to be able to bid defiance to the power 
of Britain, and thus fecure'to themſelves by 
het." ag — aa ww 
Na, 
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took p 


andi reportec his adventure to colonel Clive, who 


inſtantly ordered the three Indiamen to prepare ſor 
battle. The Dutch fleet were not remiſs in ad- 


vancing to meet them. After. a few broadſides, 


however, the Dutch commodore ſtruck, and the reſt 
of his fleet followed the example. The victory be- 
ing thus obtained without any loſs, to the Engliſh, | 
captain Wilſon, who commanded in the expedition, 


poſſeſſion of the prizes, which had 8g ſuſ- - 
fered, and the crews were ſent priſoners to the Eng- 

liſh fort. In the mean time their land forces, which 
amounted to eleven hundred men, were totally de- 
feated by colonel Ford, ſent upon that duty by live, 
A conſiderable part were killed, and the reſt made 


preſ 
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Wen neutrality, ready, as it ſhould 
ſeem, to join with the conquerors. ortune; how- 
ever, no ſooner determined in favour of, the. mo 
than he offered them his ſervices, and profeſſed hi 

ſelf ready to - demoliſh, the Dutch fortification. 01 
Chincura, + \ This conteſt. was repreſented in very 
lifferent- lights to the reſpective governments at 
bome; the Dutch declaimed againſt. the Engliſh 
oppreſſing all who attempted to trade in on 
Indies; while the Engliſh, on the other band. re- 
minded the Dutch of their former cruelties, and of 
their deſire, of gain, even at the expence of every 
moral obligation. However, ſoon. after, a ne- 


— 


gotiation enſued; the Dutch wiſely. gave way to a 


power they were unable to Win A treaty 


was concluded, and peace was why at ſeemingly to 


the ſatisfaction of both parti uch was the termi- 
nation of this conteſt, jou rut probably contains the 
ſeeds of future diſſenſion. The Dutch will, upon 
all e think 2 . þ e their 

er in India to whatever pi e oper; 
bee Ei iſh will ever find i it. eee 0. re- 
pel them. It may thus happen, that the amity of he 
two powers in Europe will not be ſufficient to pre- 
ſerve unanimity in ſo, diſtant. a part of the world. In 
this manner, while Great Britain puts an end to one 
var, ſhe often lays the foundation for another; for 
extended empire. ever nde, an increaſing n 
cellity. of defence. 1 e 5 

Our ſucceſs 2 the French on the e 
Coromandel was not leſs conſpicuous, -,,Our troops 
were headed by colonel Coote, a native of 2 
a man of prudence and bravery; he Wel 
— ee the it of ne 
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eommanders on either fide were counttymen; bu 
this did not in the leaſt abate their attachment to the 
different crowns they ſerved. | In the 
the French advanced within three quarters 

of the Engliſh line, and the cannonading began with 
great fury-on both fides ; the engagement continued 
with ar Ay obſtinacy till about two in the afternoon, 
when the French gave way and fled toward thei 
camp; which, however, they as quickly abandoned, 
and left their cannon and che field of battle to the 
- conquerors. | Their loſing the city of Artot was 


the conſequence” of this: victory; and notfing now 


remained to them, of all their vaſt poſſeſſions in In- 
dia, but Pondicherry, their ftrongeſt, largeſt, and 
moſt beautiful ſettlement. —— capital of the 2 
ian power, in the 
all other European —— & 9 os 
lence, and ſplendor; and was ſtill the ee 
all che Freneh wealth which remained after repeated 
defeats. As ſoon as the fortreſſes adjacent to this 
important place were reduced, colonel Coote fat 


don before it, reſolvod upon che blockade by land, 


while admiral Stevens ſhut up their harbour by ſea, 
A regular ſiege was, at that time, impracticable, 
from the periodical rains which in that climate were 
ſoon expected to obſtruct ſuch operations. Theſe 
diſadvantages were even ſufficient to repreſs any at- 
tempts whatſoever; but, natwithſtanding the incle- 


mency of the climate, the Engliſh commander con- | 


tinued before the place for full feven months. Nei- 
ther rains nor ſtorms were in the leaſt able to abate 
their aſſiduity; they continued the fiege, and prefſed 
the garriſon in ſuch a manner, that they were re- 


duced. to the moſt extreme diſtreſs.” Lally, however, 


was re[.Jutely bent on ſuffering every calamity, ra- 
ther than- this laſt ſtake of French power in 
India; though his foldiers were obliged to feed on 
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ſons iba e ne 
given for TR Þll be determined 
to hold out. In the midft this diſtreſs, fortune 
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1 e e. . ee ſtunity of relief, had it been, 
properly ſeconded. the beginning of January, 


one af thoſe terrible frorms which are common in 
n, thoſe clunates, but of whoſe vialence we can haue but 
ir WH little idea in Europe, wredkeda:large part of the. 
4, lim fleet that was blocking up the barbour of 
he cherry. Fhis was a blow which onge more — 
he hopes. ofthe; deſpairing garriſon. The governor 
ao flattered himſelf wi they hape- of diings ſage | 
\- Wl plicd with proviſions; and once more animated: his 
od Wl foldiers, long ſunk by diſeaſe, famine, fatigue, | and 
ch WH winterrupted advexſity. He immediately we 
ed WI one of the French . — 
u- ne - eager - appears 
of Wl in the letter he ſent. . Thy Eaſe: Tan 
ed More, Fir. Of the ruvelve ſhips 
ts 

at 

d, 

0s 

le 

re 

ſe 

. 

e- 


ory m_ crews aſi 1 


avi 
Fe ang e —— the fe Wh 
all yaurs, © Offer great retuaruin In faur days 1 
2 feveriteen thauſand Manattat.—-In Hort, niſt 
all, force all, and Jend us foms rice, oui 
it · be but | if @ gorſe at-a ne This ſingular letter, 


n- however, was int and, in leſs. than four 
i- _ he had the e to behold admiral Ste- 
te in the harbour, who had re- 
ed med his 1 ens oye all poſſible celerity; and the 


ockade now became as complete as ever. Still, 

er, however, he made no propoſal to ſurrender, while 225 

a- the ſiege . countryman with re- 
e ' ye 


in doubled alacrity ; and ngth, he found his troops. 

on half conſumed with f ea famine, a breach 1 
* n not more than one day's ' 
4 


_ provi on 


againſt the Engliſh, to colonel Coote; and alleged 
norable terms of war, who had already forfeited hu 
che Engliſh troops to take "poſſeſſion of the place, 


to fear it. Since that time nothing conſiderable has 
have become the arbiters of empire. The Mogul 


Rome; the extent of its dominions on land is as 
wide, and its force at ſea is infinitel greater. Happ) 
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proviſion of -any kind- remaining. He was now = e 
duced to an extremity that would admit of no heli I © 
tion; a ſignal was therefore made to ceaſe hoſtilities, WY _ © 

the principal of the Jeſuits, together with two civi. | . "1 
lians, came out, and offered terms of capitulation, I/ I 
Lally, however, could not be prevailed upon to d. Y 
fer 5 terms: he ſent a paper, filled with reproachez 


that he ould Res reid wh an enemy upon the ho. 
honour in ſeveral inſtances. He ' therefore ſufferet 


but refuſed to ſurrender it in the uſual forms. This 

conqueſt terminated the power of France in India; 
the whole trade of that vaſt petiinſula; from the In. 
dus to the Ganges, became our own.' The princes 
of the country knew the Engliſh force, and learned 


been done againſt us. Our Fal India company 


himſelf has been defeated and taken priſoner. The 
Britiſh empire begins to vie even with that of ancient 


if we know when to bound our 1 es; happy if 
we can'diſtinguiſh between victories and advantages; | 
if we can be convinced, that when a nation ſhines 
brighteſt with conqueſt, it may then, like A wakking 
pay ot ny Aare rey . to RR ST 
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71CTORY, wth Abe ed chew d upon v 
from the eaſt, ſeemed to extend even to Ed 
age and} Alylan But ſome ſteps led to theſe ſuc- 
e which had. hoon Jong 32 


refted by a Winiſtry "which — 
to the weight and e ph rree 


were but feebly held together among each other, . 


camoured: a Lee, 
It had long been their method to rule by party; 
ſurounding the throne, it was ſaid, oy 

only to fi the royal ear with hate ver e 
they thought moſt to their intereſts, When any ne? 
meaſure was propoſed, which could not receive their 
zpprobation ; or any new member was introduced 
into government, whom they did not nominate; it 


was their ghd 40 thiow up Geir" eee 


ſecret view of - reſuming” them with 
Thus all hope of preferment was to be expected 
from them ; public favours were conferred only fe 
private ſervices; they were r e jemag of 
ſenate and in the field: the ſtrength of the crown - 
was actually declining; that of the people was ſcarct 
any more; while - ariſtocracy filled up eve 
to the throne with pride, ignorance, N 
The ſtate of he king and oily. at * time, 
was truly deplorable :' the defeat of Braddock in A- 
merica; he loſs'of Oſwego; the delay of armamerits; 
the abſurd deſtination of fleets and armies, all ſerved 


to reduce che people almoſt to a ſtate of e 


and brouz ght addreſſes to the king from every 
the kingdom. The general voice was, at wt 
too lou not to reach the throne; and the mini 
Wy nes ** n "hare 
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canitituted , of... perſons eſpouling 
Ind abuateld þ by different motives... 
e by their pretended at- 
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ſhare of the government, whoſe talents and i integrity 
might, in ſome meaſure, counterbalance their ow 
deficiency. - At the head of theſe newly introduced 


2 Mr. Pitt and Mr, Legge; the former of the 


25 bh other chancellor 
expe. 
+ they we were 


chart continuance: a miniſte campoſad 1 ſuch j jar 
not long, continue united, 

different- meaſures 

The old junto 


EI NA to his foreign dominions; the new clamour- 


againſt all, contin- as utterly ins 
compatible. with the intereſt of the. nation. Roth 
ong , hut it is obvious 


2 haue been wr 
ppg — to ſink the latter 
in the. royal eſteam,;. and this diſlike was artfully 


kept up, and increaſed by their old. rivals in , power. 


Pitt had, been put into office, he was 
oblig ed to reſign the ſeals by his majeſty's command; 

and, Mr. Legge was, diſmiſſed- from being; chanegllor 
of the —— The old. miniſtry, now thought. 
themſelves ſecure in the unmoleſtedjpolleflion of tor 
mer power; hut this very ſtep which they took for 
their oum ſecurity, turned out to them as- unfortu- 


nate as, thoſe thay planned far the public were un- 
ſucceſsful. The whole nation ſeemed. to riſe up # 


one man in vindication of that part of the miniſtry 
88 wes lately excluded; and the king, at length 


a | ou le Fr to comply with the general ſolicita- 


tt and Mr. Legge were again reſtored, 
nd a train 4 luccolles han bye way 


Fes 


4 4 


. 
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ty For ſome: time; however; the meaſures planned 
n oy the” former miniſtry were purſued in America; 
cel and though the Englith were ſuperior to the enemy, 
eſe yet ſtill they felt all the i inconvenience — ere 
lor BY Councils and ill-planned operations. women | 
A children that pare of the-workdwfere expoſed - 
«0 0 the unparalleled cruelty of the Indian favages; 
| and; what is ſtill more remarkable, two, thouſand 
d Brtons, with arms in their hands, continued tame 
ſpedtators of cheſe inhumanities. Bad ſucceſs ever 
produces complaint on all ſides; and England how | 
heard nothing but inveRtive-and'accuſation, | The 
nerals ſent over to manage the operations of war; 
badly accuſed the timidity and the flowneſs of the 
natives, who were to unite” in their on defence; 
hs natives, on tie contrary, as warmly expoſtu· 
lated againſt the pride, avarice, or incapacity, of 
thoſe ſent over to command them. General Shirley, 
v was appointed to that command, had been ſu- 
petſeded by lord Loudon; and this nobleman ſoon 
after returning to England, three ſeveral commanders 
were r ed eee ee 4 / Brown, 
was comman A by. — Ammherſk. The king 
polſefion: of this iſland, and its fortreſs,” was a. con» 
queſt greatly wiſhed by all our colonies, as it had 
aways been a convenient harbour to the enemy, 
which from thence annoyed our trade with impunity. 
It was alſo a convenient ſituation” for carrying on 
their fiſhery ; 4 branch of commerce of the utmoſt 
benefit to the French nation. The fortreſs of Louie 
burg was ſtrengthened with all the aſſiſtanee of art 
the garriſon was numerous: the commander vi * 
ant; and every precaution taken to prevent a 2 
ſcent, An account of the operations of a fingers 1 
tedious z be it ſufficient to ſay, that the Engliſh-fur= 
mounted every obſtacle with the moſt amazing in- 
er ; their former 9 ſeemed now con- 
OL, II. 55 1 verted 
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verted into perſevering reſolution :- the place wa 
ſurrendered: by capitulation; and our troops, 0 bal 
uſed to diſappointment an ee Gy to 

of victory in their turn. 

Iwo other operations ha gd im Ama 
rica at the fame time, the one under general Aber. 
crombie, againſt Crown Point and Ticonderago; 
the other, more to the ſouthward, againſt Fort du 
Se The latter expedition was ſucceſsful ; but 

that againſt Crown Point and Ticonderago was at. 
X with the cuſtomary bad fortune. This wa 
now the ſecond time that the Engliſh army had at- 

tempted to penetrate into thoſe hideous. wilds, by 
which nature had ſecured the Freneh eneroachmentz 
in that remote part of America. Braddock fell in the 
attempt: his raſhneſs contributed to his defeat; and 
too much caution, perhaps, was the fault of his ſucceſ. 
. for. Much time was ſpent in marching to the place 


7 ofaftion; andthe enemy were thus 0199017 de 


to give the Engliſh troops a warm reception: They 
were found intrenched under the fort of Ticonde 
behind a breaſtwork raiſed eight feet high, and ft 
_ farther ſecured: by felling trees, with their branches 
pr outward. ©: Theſe difficulties, however, the 
ngliſh attempted to ſurmount; but as the enemy, 
being ſecure themſelves, took aim at leiſure, a ter- 
trible carnage of the aſſailants enſued, and the gene- 
ral, after repeated efforts, was obliged to order a re- 
treat. The Engliſh army, however, was ſtill ſupe- 
- rior. to that of the enemy, and might, it was ſup- 
poſed, have gone onward with ſucceſs, if ſupperted 
y their artillery, which had not yet arrived; but the 
general felt, too ſenſibly, the terrors of the late de- 
feat, to remain in the vicinity of a victorious enemy: 
he therefore reimbarked his troops, and returned to 
his camp at Lake George, e reger he had ta- 
__ _ a r *H The eff. 1 
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en ne up- 
on the whole, greatly in favour of the Engliſh. The 
taking of Fort du Queſne ſerved to remove from our 
colonies the terror of the incurſions; of the barba- 
cians, and interrupted that continued correſpondence, 
which, by a chain of forts, one part of the French 
ſettlements had with the other. The miniſtry too 
diſcovered a ſpirit of een. reſolution hitherto un- 
known in this part of the world; E 
nign promiſed more brilliant ſucceſſes. K 
Accordingly, in the opening of the next. fern; 0 
the miniſtry. ſeemed. ſenſible, that a ; 


bagle efforts carried in ſuch wide ex 4. P. 10 


tended dominions, would never brit the enemy im. 


to ſubjection z it was therefore: reſolved to attack _ 


them in ſeveral different parts of this extenſive em- 
pire at once. Preparations were accordingly made, 


and expeditions. went forward againſt three different 


parts of the northern continent of America. Ge- 
neral Amherſt, commander in chief, with a body of 


velve thouſand men, was to attack Crown Point, -i 


that had hitherto — the reproach of the Engliſn 
amy; general Wolfe was, at the oppoſite quarter, 
to enter the river St. Lawrence, and undertake the 


ſege of Quebec, the capital of the French domi - 


ns while general Pri- 
deaux and Sir William Johnſon were to attempt a 
fort near the cataract of * This laſt expe- 
dition was the firſt that was ſucceſsful. The fort of 


Niagara was a place of great importance, and ſerved 


to command all the communication between the nor- b | 


thern and weſtern, French ſettlements. . The fiege - 
was ſoon commenced by. the RO but general 
Prideaux was killed in the trenches by the burſting 
of a cohorn; ſo that 33 


dition fell tn general Johnſon, and his good fortune. 
He omitted nothing to promote the vigorous mea- 
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larity. The French knew the importance of this 
fort, and attempted to relieve it. Johnſon attackel 
them with his uſual intrepidity and ſucceſs; in lel 
chan an hour their whole army was put to the rout 
and the garriſon, beholding the defeat of their coun- 

en, ſurrendered priſoners of war. Nor wg 
general Amherſt leſs ſucceſsful; ' though withou 
meeting an enemy; in his march to Crown Point 
he found both that fort and Ticonderago deſerted and 
deſtroyed. There now, therefore, remained but one 
grand and deciſive blow to put all North America in 
poſſeſſion of the Engliſh. This was the taking of 
'Quebec, a city handſomely built, populous, and 
Houriſhing:/ Admiral Sau * commanded the na- 
val part of me expedition; that by land was com- 


mitted to the conduct of general Wolfe. This young 
ſoldier, who was not yet thirty-five, had diftinguiſhe| 


[himſelf on many former hos particularl 
the ſiege of Louiſburg, a part of the huceeſs- g 
which was juſtly aſcribed to him, who, without be- 
ing indebted to family or connections, had raiſe 
himſelf by merit to his preſent command. The war 
in this part of the world had hitherto been carried on 
with extreme barbarity. Wolfe, however, diſdained 
theſe baſe proceedings, and carried on all the terror 
of war with the humanicy of a truly civilized Euro- 
pean. A deſeription of the ſiege of this city may 
Inſtruct a ſoldier, but can (cucely inform a citizen; 
be it ſufficient. to obſerve, that its beginning appeared 
extremely unpromiſing to the beſiegers, and repeated 
_repulſes even ſerved to abate the hopes of the com- 
mander. I know, ſaid he, that the affairs of Great 
Britain require the moſt vigorous meafures ; but then 
the courage of -a handful "of brave men ſhould be ex- 
_erted only where there is ſeme hope 4 favorabh 
event. At preſent the di ifficulties are ſo various that 
Tam at à liß kow to determine. However, he fe- 


aeg though now * under fatigue and ſick- 


nels 
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4 to make ove vigorous attempt W he gave 
up all; and accordingly, in the night, part of his 


roops made themſelves maſters of a hill that com- 


manded the town. A battle enſued: Montcalm, 
the French commander, reſolved not to ſurvive the 
defeat of his country; Wolfe, on the other fide, re- 
ſolved to conquer or die. Both commanders had 
their wiſn; both fell; but the Engliſh were victo- 
tous. Is: circumſtances attending. the dzath of 


Wolfe, ſerved to give. an example Nike, that of the | 
nable ! van. He, in the beginning of the eng 
7 received a wound in the hand, which hg 
G wer wrapping it round with his handker- 
ſtop the effu on of blood; he advanced with * 
 .ncern ;-a-fecond. dall was more n it pierced 


che ſhoulder of a ladies he's WAS near * N Now 
truggling in che agonies 4 _ and juſt depart - 
ing, he heard a voice cowl hey run; he ſeemed to 
revive a moment at the ſounds and aſking who ran, 


\ 


was informed the French, expreſſing his wonder 


that they ran ſo ſoon, and unable to gaze any longer, 


he ſunk on the ſoldier's. breaſt, and his laſt words 
were, I die happy. Perhaps the loſs of ſuch a man 
was greater to the nation than the conquering of all 
Canada was advantageous ;- but it is the misfortune 
of humanity, that e can never know true enn: 
till that moment when we are going to loſe it. 

Ihe rr 
hide vid y, and, with at, the total ceſſion of all 


Canada. 15 he French, it i 8 true, made in the en- 


ſuing ſeaſon ee olfert: to retake it; but, by 
the good condu nn governor, the town held 
out tileblicvodb Engliſh fleet, under the com- 
mand of lord eile. A did this nen 
thrto ſuſtained 7 che ae [The French had | 


. to be invaded; but extended empire takes away both 


menſe acquiſitions of remote territo 


55 . of Southern e t Nate thus go 
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huld out the war now; not with hope of victory, but 
* honorable capitulation. One place after another wy 
invaded: Montreal, at laſt, ? cot rho z and, in 
ſhort time, a country, which their own writers have 
repreſented as being more extenſive than the Roman 


7 ener #507 the power of his Britannic 


maje 
— far the n eee denn 
; * the ſtrength of a nation, is an obj ect worthy 
conſideration. The ſplendor of vi ould never 
_ dazzle the eye of reaſon. Ne pas ever could cal 
5 their country - powerful, if it were not populous: for 
political force depends upon the ſmall frontier to be 
defended, and the vicinity of an army to every place 


theſe advantages, and, before the ſoldier can traverſe 
half his territories, bis country may have al- 
ready felt all the horrors of invaſion. ' Whatever joy 
therefore our country might have felt at theſe im- 
, I own it gives 
me no very pleaſing proſpect. The manufactures, 
the trade, and the riches of theſe diſtant countries, 
can never recompence for the continual drain of uſe- 
ful and induſtrious ſubjects, that muſt be derived 
from the mother country to o people them. Wherever 
the lower PRES WILL kingdom can fly 
from labour, they will de e Ge- gw: 33 
the induſtry and valoùr of theſe alone, every king - 
dom muſt hope for ſecurity. Not the effeminate and 


the luxurious can defend their country in the day of 
battle; they may increaſe timidity by l their example, 
but opulence can never give true r Tbe Spa- 
niards and the Portu vel were much mor 


before they divided torrid 


ſtrength into all 
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e e kgs! to their ports, goes 8 
eurich a few; their ſubjeQts are either in the extreme . 


of wealth'or poverty: the rich have only ſlaves be- 

neath them, who hate thoſe for whom they muſt la- 

bour; the poor have no acquiſitions nor property to 
defend; fo that their armies are compoſed either of 
vretches preſſed into the ſervice, who only ſeek for 
opportunities not to fight, but to fly; or of men, 

nch and noble, eous from pride, yet weak 

fom luxury. Suck is not, as yet, the caſe of Eng- 
land, nor will ever be, if a 3 8 e 2 
men me om 3 HR 
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trary to all human eee You baue ed. el 
that monarch ſurrounded by enemies, the greateſt 
and moſt formidable powers of Europe; you have 
ſeen almoſt the whole power of the continent united 
againſt, and hovering over his devoted dominions;: 
and the only allies that remained to him bound by 
treaty to retire, and give him no aſſiſtance. In this 
terrible ſmuation he ſtill adhered to his fortitude, 
and, relying on his natural ſubjects alone, reſolved 
never to abandon his claims. Such was the deſpe- 
rate condition'of his affairs; yet they were ſtill ren- Tn 
dered more hopeleſs, when he was informed, that 
his only friend, the monarch of that generous people 
which baig\ 'hitherts ſupplied him with money and 
r 
Its e enn 
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the doubting monarch upon this:occaiign : Is it py 
able that your majeſty can have. jo little fortitude and 
conſtancy, as to be diſpirited by. a fmall xeverſe of for. 
tune ] Are our affairs ſo rumous that they cannot by 
repaireds Conſider the flep you have made me under- 
take, and remember you, are the. cauſe of all my misfar- 
tunes. 1 ſhould never haue abandened my former al- 
liances but for your flattering afſurances-;;'4 do nut 
now repent of the treaty, concluded between us; but I 
- iatreat you will. not angloriou ly leaue me at the mercy 


of my enemies, aſter having broughit upon me; ail the 


. power of Europe. ,, The French. and Imperhliſts, af 
ter a ſuccefsful ſummer campaignę were at this time, 
which was the depth of winter, ſet down to the 

ſiege of Leipſic. His Pruflian majeſty dreaded the 

capture of this important city, and ſoon, unexpect- 
ecly, ſeemed. to, riſe up before it. Such was the ters 
ror of his arms, even vanquiſhed as he had been, 
that his approach raiſed the ſiege, and the French, 
though ſuperior in number, retreated. He at length 
overtook them ata village called Roſbach, and gained 

. ſo complete a victory, that night alone ſaved their 

whole army from deſtruction... The Auſtrians were, 
in another part of the empire, ſtill; victorious, and 
had taken the prince of Bevern, his generaliſſimo, 
priſoner. The king, after à dreadful march of two 
hundred miles, in the depth of winter, came up with 
them near Breſlau, diſpoſed his inferior foi ces with: 
his uſual judgment, and obtained another bloody vic- 


tory, in which he took no leis than fifteen thouſand 


priſoners. Breſlau, with a garriſon of ten thouſand 
men, ſurrendered ſoon after. Theſe ſuceeſſes diſpi- 
rited the enemy, and raiſed his allies to new! hopes. 
After the capitulation of Cloſter- Seven was ſign· 
ed, between the duke of Cumberland and the duke 
of Richelieu, both ſides began to complain of in»: 
fractions. The eee eee 
SO HL 14 5 1 | | 
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ith . po... 
bf his ſoldiers 3 while the French retorted the charge of 
1 Wl infurreRion againſt them, and began tothink of treat- 
. ing as a conquered enemy thoſe whom. they had only 
„bound by treaty. as neutrals. Treaties have never, 
been preſerved longer than intereſt or compulſion 
wh hound hem; political Eich ic a word without men- 
a. ing; the French oppreſſed the Hanoverians; the - 
nt latter reſumed their arms; and each fide complained, 
s uſuat, of infraction. A general was not long 
wanting to aſſemble the collecting army. nr , 
% WM Ferdinand of Brunſwic put himfelf at their 
if. began by {kirmiſhing with ſucceſs; and, at laſt, they 

c, were in a capacity of becoming formidable to 9 
be hte victors. From this time the king of Pruſſia 
he bught the enemy upon more equal terms than ever; 
1 often victorious, ſometimes repulſed ; but ever active 
r- nidable. To name his victories, the towns 
n, te took, the dangers he eſcaped, and the loſſes be 

h, ſuffered, would take up more time than 1 ſhould 

th MW chooſe to grant to ſuch accounts, or you ſhould be- 

> Wl ſtow. Fo > ira agong parte ru FR Ae ol 

ir pitch as by him. In this war, Europe ſaw, with 

e,; atoniſhment, campaigns carried on in the midſt of 3 
1d vintet; great and bloody battles fou 50 e ; 
% 

70 

ch 

th 

d; 

d. 

ber 


ducing no yiſible — to the vic 
time lince : the _ of une were ſuch numbers. 


S „ ani- 
mated with one will. From the commentary 4 
theſe. campaigas, ſucceeding generals will take their 
1 leſſons for devaſtation, and i nprove in the arts of 
- naereaſing human calamity. ie wh batted 
e gland: was, all this time, ba d Grieg 5 
— lamities which drenched the reſt of Europe in 
y: . F 
f 1 5 ſeemed 
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ſhe was only a ſpectator. This paſſion for carrying 
on a continental war, was not leſs” pleaſing to the 


monarch from his native attachments, than to th 


people from their natural propenſity to arms, 4. 
ſoon as it was known that prince Ferdinand had put 


himſelf at the head of the Hanoverian army, his 


| Britannic majeſty, in a ſpeech at the opening of the 


ſeflion of parliament, obſerved that the late ſucceſs 


in Germany had given a happy turn to his affai 
which it would be neceſſary to improve. The — 


mons therefore granted liberal ſupplies both for the 
ſervice of the king of Pruſſia, and for enabling the 


army formed in the electorate of Hanover to act vi. 


gorouſly in conjunction with him. Soon after it was 
conſidered, that men would be a more grateful ſupply 


chan money. The minifter, who had firſt come 
into power and popularity by oppoſing ſuch meaſure, 


was now prevailed upon to enter into them with even 
zreater ardour than any of his predeceſſors. The 


Nag of putting a ſpeedy end to the war by 2 

meaſures, his connexions, and, perhaps, the pleaſure 
he found in giving his majeſty pleaſure, incited bim 

iu — into a continental war, It is certain no mi- 
ni 


er could more powerfully ſecond a warlike mo- 


narch's intentions. That ſpirit of enterpriſe which 
had, in a meaſure, taken birth with his adminiſtra- 
tion, began to overpower all obſtacles. "The paſſion 


for military honour ſeemed diffuſed through all ranks 


of people; and it only wanted a channel in which to 
flow. In order to indulge this general inclination, 
* the duke of Marlborough was ſent into Germany 
with a ſmall body of Britiſh forces to aſſiſt prince 
Ferdinand, where they: behaved with bravery, and 
conſpired in err, that prince's ſucceſſes. Each 


victory they gained, 


owever, _—_ ſerved as a pre- 
text to call over new forces from. 


| text to call c ritain, while the 
. Engliſh miniſtry were taught to believe that * 
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. The battle of C 
was fought," es en Kere and Boy "Ie; 
| el: Yroduce ne ee Py The 
Aſt 
e it was- wn d, chat one * 
aner wur 
3 @ reinforcement” was . therefore Aut. 


conſequence — whe enn of: hid: nnd an 
ance. War was the trade of ſome generals; and it | 


2 9 gc Let me , 


therefore again paſs over this cont repetiti | 
marchings, ſkirmiſhes and rencounters, nor load the 
verm. 4 erals, too difficult | 


which fern — be N at ag, 


to open their eyes to their own intereſt; nor 
could all the ſplendors of victory ſo far blind them, 


28 not to ſee that they were waging unequal war, 


and aſſuming new loads of taxes for conqueſts they 
could neither preſerve nor enjoy. Such 4 
growing diſcontents of the peop! 

who had inſpired theſe meaſutes, unexpectedly died. 
On the twenty fifth of October, 7760s George II, 
without any previous diſorder, was found by his 
domeſtic ſervants expiring in his [rv gen He had 
ariſen at his uſual hour; and obſerved to his attend- 
at, as the weather was fine, he would walk 


out- In d fetch minutes after this, being left alone, 


he was heard to fall | down” upon the Doves FRE 
noiſe of his fall brought his attendants into-the room, 


Who liſted him into bed, where he deſired, in a faint 
voice, that the princeſs e be ſent "a 3 


e; when the king, 1 | 
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of his age and in the 33d of his * in 

of victory; and at that very peri the. uni- 
verſal enthuſiaſm, of conqueſt began to. 10 Tb into 
more ſober reflectio If any, monarch was happy 
in the peculiar mod and time of his death, it was 
he. The factions which had been, nurſing in his 
reign, had not yet come to maturity; and all their 
virulence threatened to fall upon his ſucceſſor. He 
was himſelf of no ſhining abilities; and, conſequentiy, 
while he was Aae oe to guide his German domi- 

nions, he entruſted the care of Britain to his mi- 
niſters at home. However, as we ſtand too near 
this monarch to vie y his real character without par- 
tiality, take the following 


r of oppoſite ſentiments. rn 


4% As to the extent of his underſtanding)” (n 


one). « or the ſplendor of his virtue, wwe rather 

& for opportunities of praiſing, than undertake the 

& taſk ourſelves. His public character was marked 

« with a predilection for his native wc: which 

< he facrificed all other motives,” wn Go 
On the other hand, ſays. his pane . On 

« whatever, fide we look upon: his/\ charas 

<« ſhall kind ample matter for juſt. and — 

50 jy am oe one of his predeceſſors in the throne of 


ngland lived to ſo 
« iel. His dabjecde w. — ill improving under 
« him in commerce and arts; and his own eco- 
« nomy ſet a prudent example to the nation, which, 


however, they did not follow. He was, in his 
e temper, ſudden and violent; but this, though it 


< influenced his behaviour, made no chang: 
conduct, which was generally guided by. reaſon. 
4 He was plain and direct in, his intentions, true to 
« his word, ſteady in his favour and protection to 
4 his ſervants; not 2 even L his miniſtery 
« Ea ann the violence of faction. In 


3. Vas = bott, 


be pe” 


her arrival, he expired, Ig 


e, or enjoyed longer 
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former were predominanty when the nation, i tired of 
war, which from the preſent ſyſtem of finance had be- 
come expenſive, were at leaſt fluſhed ywith-yidtoryy 
and when they were, from many circumſtances, pre- 

pared to greet the young king with: the moſt cordial 
reception, and to flatter him with the molt exalted 


opinion. It is to be remarlced, nor is there ang 


thing invidious in the remark, that on ſuch oc 
eaſions, men act more! from feeling than judge | 
ment, and argue more from hope than experience, 
ſpp —.— on the aceeſſion of bis ma : 
yy, Were, no ever, not «l:ogether without, foun- 8 
dation. He bad juit reached his twenty-third year; 
his paſt life was anſufedk by public licentiouſneſs z 
bis manners were decent, and his motal character 
irreproachable. I o this was added, that he WW ůÿ - 
kingdom, and ( glotied in the name of 
Briton ON the adherents to a. Stuart family were 
few and neryeleſs; the Hanoverian family was eſta- 
ek beyond-all poſſibility of ſucceſsful  oppoſitiany 
and nothing remained but to:.purſue - thoſe plans 
which gave iplendour to the war, band by dint of ſu- 
periority. obtain from the enemy conditions of peace 
equally honorable and advantageous to the nation. 
His majeſty, accordingly, profeſſed his reſolution 
to proſecute the war with vigour, and retained the 
miniſtry who had hithg to * "ou . 
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lord Holderneſs (who place to John, earl of 
Bute) and Mr. 12 of the exchequer, 
o 
intrigue, and it is certain that the elevation 
Bute was viewed with jealouſy by the 
adherents to the Whig ſyſtem. Bute had many vir- 
tues, yet it was conceived, that his ſentiments were 
leſs favorable to the intereſts of liberty than could 
have been wiſhed in one who had had the ſuperin- 
tendance of his prince's education. It is equally 
certain that, from this moment, ſuſpicions: aroſe in 
the minds of thinking men, which appeared to be 
in ſome meaſure confirmed Wannen 


1 of this rei 


His majeſty's union with 0 the princeſs Charlotte of 
5 D. 176 — 2 þ Strelitz was celebrated, 
761. their coronation, with 

de Luce of joy and ſatisfaction throughout 


While theſe domeſtic events occupied 


| cue min ar the people, Mr. Pitt purſued the war 
with unabated vigour. Belleiſte | in Europe, and 
Pondicherry in the Eaſt Indies, were added to our 
- conqueſts, and the c of Dominica in the Weſt 
Indies, reduced the rench power to the loweſt de- 
The nation, however, became leſs dazzled 

<7 by the f ſplendour of victory; the expences of the war 
A enormous; Germany was a perpetual drain to 
our finances, and the neceſſity of a ſpeedy termina- 
tion to hoſtilities was beginning to be felt, when a 
negotiation was opened between France and Great 
Britain; but ſo far was this from being pages 


© that the war promiſed a longer duration, and a great- 


'er extent. Spain, deeply" * the — 
| Compatt, betrayed her deſigns by what was conſidered 
as an impertinent interference between the bellige- 
rent powers, and neceſſarily rouſed Mr. wee who 


ſeeing at once the whole of the project, propoſed to 
dds yar gat tha kingdom. In this he was 
| oppoſed 
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his fs Te this tubes 
che i the orion: oF i 
eg ntations of his friends to the 


blic 10 however, to . ren his be 1 
Ea g pe aſter his | 
majeſties, according to cuſtom, din « Gundel ; 
with the lord mayor and citizens, Mr. Tis, cis 
entrance into the city, was received by the populace | 
with ſuch acclamations, as ſeemed to derogate not a 
T N 
ned to be an eyewitneſs ener i 
with hs ate meter un created. =_ 
Our opinion of him, indeed, as a fhrewd: politi- 2M 
clan; takes: from the laſt act of his admin. 
— _— almoſt 3 took 
compact was announced. 
land was re drawn into a war with Spai = 
and Portugal, as 2 friend of England; was involved 15 
almoſt to deſtruction. The influence of Mr, Pitt's 
former plans continued. Martinico ſurrendered to 
our arms, and Spain, in a very few months, loſt the 
Havanna, Manilla, and all the Phillippine iſlands. 
The ee of Manilla ſaved e h . 
property: ; hr ing to pay a ranſom of one mil- 
lion, but > Spanith aniſh government had not the ho- 
| ory wap he fa, to uri ts 
rit to enforce it. 
| - While theſe ſucceſſes ga 40:the new i» = 
niter, the duke. of 8 the remainder ß 
eee * II, re- 
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ſigned : the earl of Bute was placed at the helm, 


and a change of inferior departments took place to a 
degree fo 'extenſive as to border uport humanity, 
On the other hand, Mr. Henry Fox was invited to 
manage the buſineſs, as it is termed, of the houſe of 
commons. The neceflity of corruption in carrying 
the meaſures of government into execution began at 
this time to be underſtood. Without remarking on 
à principle which is falſe in all reſpects, I proceed to 
ſtate that the adminiftration was now complete, the 
enemies of Great Britain were humbled, and the 
paths to peace clearly marked out. A negotiation 
was accordingly once more begun between the belli- 


. Ferent power by the intervention of the king of 


Sardinia's ambaſſador; the duke of Bedford was 
fent over to Paris, and the duke de Nivernois came to 
London; and at length the definſtive treaty of peace 
Feb. 10, Was figned at Paris, by the duke of Bed- 
19 6 ford, the duke de Parflin, and the marquis 
1473 de Grimaldi. The French gave up all 
Canada; their right to the neutral iſlands; the fort of 


Senegal; and their privilege of fiſhing en the coaſts 


of Newfoundland, and the gulph of St. Lawrence, 
but at a certain diſtanee from the ſhore. Spain, 
alſo, gave up on her part the extenſive country of 
Florida. Theſe were great advantages, but they 
did not afford univerſal ſatisfaction; the parliament, 


Indeed, had ſanctioned the treaty by a great majo- 


rity, but the adherents to the ex- miniſtry, who were 
neither few in number, nor inconſiderable in ta- 


lents, reprobated the peace as inglorious, and its ad- 


vantages as deluſory. You may read what has been 
advanced on both ſides, and you will find that one of 


the moſt urgent motives a man can have for think-. 
ing for himſelf, is the knowledge that much of what 
he reads comes from the pens of hirelings. One 
bobjection to the peace is however upon record. The 
regulations r eſpectiũg our North American con- 
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war of horrid bloodſhed; with the Indian nations 
which vvas not concluded until the ſubſequent. year, 
The governments inſtituted in the Weſt India iſlands 
and America, Wire: u Grenades, Quebec, and Eaſt 
and Wal F bi _— was the terte of 


aiſhed her ſee hon by ng: yo | —4 
and at the ſame time conti 
mi moſities which rival nations employ for the pur 


poſe of mutual; deſtruction. A ad 1 antun 4.5 


The concluſion of the war was ſollowed by th 
downfall of the miniſter. The eſtabliſhment. of he 
peace is ſaid to have pee the Object of his ambition, 
and, that attained, hid hopes of public uſtſulneſs wers 
at an end. The: talents; of lord Bute were unn 
doubtedly- ſuch at would decorate an aſcetic life, | 
In a life of literary leiſure, he acquired dignity, and. 
cohciliated reſpect, but his manners wert Hot adap- 
ted to a public; ſituation. Not vholly averſe to cor- 
ruption, he knew not how tb quality k it; and with n+ 
tentiohs often honeſt and honorabſe, he knee not 
bow to recommend there His: wiſdom: 282 ſtateſs 
man was deubted, and his principles OO | 
adverſe to popular rights. The rft obnoxious 
of his adminiſtration as a tax upon eider, to be 
collected in the way of exciſe. -OVer: that mode of 


taxation the people had always preſerved a watchful 


— It Was not forgotten chat Walpole, in the 
nitude of power; was defeated: in a' fimildrats - 
tempt, and /althout h the cider bill paſſed: into a la 
the olamour: 1 it was: _—_ as to-compel.the 
eding adminiſtration to repeal- it. The peo 
ple, 281 1 before; diſliked 1 Bute, and their 
diſlike had now what it wanted fre a juſt fouits 


don. It.is- * | an . 
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bill, like others of more conſequence ſince, might 
have remained in force, and the adminiſtration fe- 
mained whole, had not an individual ſtarted forth, as 
the people's champion, who by his reiterated com- 
plaints of error and miſconduct im the adminiſtration 
of public affairs, created a diſſatisfaction in the pub. 
lie mind, which the miniſter was neither able nor 
willing to withſtand. This individual was Mr. 
John Wilkes, a man of moderate talents, but of 
” gon perſeverance, and who poſſeſſed all the confi- 
dence and cunning neceſſary to a public leader, 
What his character wanted in virtue, was ſupplied by 
the plauſibility of his pen. Diſappointed in his ap- 
plication for the governorſhip of Canada, he com- 
menced a periodical paper called the North Britain, 
à ſeries of invectives againſt th miniſtry, and of ob- 
loquy againſt the Scotch nation | His coadjutor was 
Mr. Charles Churchill, the vigour of whoſe genius 
cannot but be acknowledged.” The proſe of the 
one and the poetry of the other kindled the flame of 
near The miniſter yielded, and was ſucceeded 
by Mr. George Grenville, who began his admini- 
ſtration by proſecuting Mr. Wilkes. This writer, 
in one of} his papers, had aſſerted that his majeſty's 
ſpeech contained a falſehood, | The king's meſſen- 
er, by virtue of a general warrant, entered Mr. 
Wilkes” houſe, and apprehended him. After being 


| Examined before the ſecretaries of tate, he was com- 


mitted to the Tower. His papers were likewiſe 
ſeized and ſealed up, though in the preſence of his 
friends, an indulgence not uſuall aer, to-perſons 
apprehended in this manner. A few days after, he 


was brought to Weſtminſter Hall by Habeas Cor- 
pus, and releaſed by lord chief juſtice Pratt, in con- 
ſequence of his being a member of parliament. An 
_ © information was then filed againſt him in the court 
of king's-bench, for being the author of the 45th 
number of the North Britain. No means were = 
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Wilkes called "hicnfel the F 1rnv th of movie 


friends echoed the title, and the people believed 


him. Tt muſt be obſerved, however, that the oppo- 


ſition, although not diſpleaſed -with any ſtep that 


heightened the miniſterial ſcale, allowed him to 


his own battles, and the addreſs of the corp tion 


of London, preſented at this time, declared their ab- 
horrence of the he ring ſpirit of faction. The 2 
ment ordered the ſeditious paper to be burnt by the 
common hangman, an operation that A 
riot, which was not in itſelf dangerous, but ſerved to 


diſcover the ſpirit of the populace. Mr. Wilkes 


was afterward expelled from the houſe of commons, - 
and found it prudent to retire to the continent. The 
violence" and intemperance of party never appeared 
in a light ſo diſgraceful as at this period; but how- 
ever contemptible the origin of the tumult, the ef- 
fects were favorable to public liberty. General war- 
rants loſt their ſuppoſed legality, and the ſeizure of 
papers in conſequence of ſuch warrants was no longer 
to be practiſed. I may remark on the hole pro- 


ceedings againſt Mr. Wilkes, that an eager deſire to 


reſtrain the freedom of political diſcuſion 
weakneſs. If the libeller advanced a falſehood, it 
might have been refuted to his ſhame by a declara- 

tion of the fact. The ſteps: taken to puniſh him 
FFT He 
wanted to be popular, to his populari 

What neither his eee == 
guage could have done, the unconſtitutional ſeizure 


of his papers did for him; he wiſhed to be the idol 


of the populace, and his enemies built the altar. lt 


muſt de | obſerved too, that his cauſe, when it 


merged into the 


ueſtion eee 
came the cauſe of t 


ce yes de by un plate. in eee ; 
; 10 » 


dict of damages. It was on this memorable occa. 


higher jurisdictions ſhould declare my opinion erro- 


of the times, and his attachment to the liberty of the 
ſubject was remembered to his honour, long after the 
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| guided by miſrepreſentation, and perplexed with er- 
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to be mentioned, that when he proſecuted the ſecres 
tary of ſtate for ſeizing his papers, he obtained a ver- 


fon that chief juſtice Pratt, after pronouncing the 
warrant under which Mr. Wilkes was ſeized, illegal, 
concluded his ſpeech. with theſe: words: If the 


neous, I ſubmit, as will become me, and kiſs the 
red; but I muſt fay I ſhall always conſider it as a 
red of iron for the, chaſtiſement of the people of 
Great Britain.“ An appeal ſo ſolemn was not with⸗ 
out its effect. Juſtice Pratt ſhared in the popularity 


intereſted flatterers of the people had completely de- 
ceived them, and the miſt of popular deluſion was 
no more. 4 bh 1 OY ST Gnas Ty 1 1 . 
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"T HE adminiſtration of Mr. Grenville, a ma- 
neither ignorant nor indolent, was in all re- 


— 


ances, which his friends very highly extolled, was. 


rors. Forgetting the relative dignity of ſituation, he 
made the naval officers act in the mean capacity of 
revenue officers, a poſt Which, if it had not been 
degtading, they were not qual fied to fill, and in 4 
ſhort time, their precipitaney almoſt ruined the trade 
carried on between our American colonies and the 
Spaniſh plantations. Our. colonies luſt the ſpecie 
which enabled them to make the deſired remittances 
to the mother country. The trade, likewiſe, be - 
tween thoſe colonies and the Weſt India iſlands be- 
gan to decline from a ſimilar cauſe, They ſoon felt 
their diſtreſs, and, as the humbleſt and moſt moderate 
G4 85 expe- 
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Was to be wound up by the famous ſtamp act; 
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than affected in their 'commerce* by the ſubſequent 
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pedient hides to remedy, by a ſtrict econo- 
my and domeſtie forbearanee, thoſe evils which the 
jos of trade was beginning to aceumulate. The 
Britiſh miniſtry were not inſenſible that they had 
gone too far, and enacted a law which ſeemed to le- 
galize the trade between the American and other Eu- 
ropean colonies; but in fact, ſuch was the prevailing 
impoliey, that it enfomed duties which almo 
amounted to a prohibition, and which, when paid, 
were to be paid in (pecie, for paper bills were not to 
be offered in payment. This was umviſe in a very 
great degree, but the climax of miniſterial 4 


act, which though afterward repealed, excited m 
diſcuſſion of a queſtion in which the right of the 
Britiſh parliament N the — 1 32 Colo! ies Was 
involved. That right was 

denied, and afterward given up by its' 4 D. 17 6s. 
moſt ſtrenuous advocates, as not to be defended on 
juſt principles of free government. But it was un- 
fortunate to hazard it. The e were more 


repeal of the ſtai 


5 act. The att itfelf was 


2 


1 TBE; ths repel PIE 


ſymptom of — and ſhook their loyalty and 
obedienee. In the ehain of cauſes which ſeparated 
the colonies from the mother country, this muſt be 55 
conſidered as the firſt lin. 

The miniſfry were at this time confiding in their 
ſecurity, when fome actions proceeding from this ex- 
ceſs of confidence haftened mg downfall. In the 
arrangement of a regency bil}, to provide for th 
king's 1llnefs, they ; a marked diſreſpect tc | 
ward the princeſs dowager of Wales, his et 


mother, by excluding her highneſs from any fhare in 


dhe regency: They diſmiſſed the earl of Bute's bro- 


ther from che office of keeper of the privy ſeal. in 
. e 
eſe 
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Theſe were actions which could conciliate neither 
the court nor the people. The odium alſo which 
they had contracted by their unwiſe reſtraints on 
American commerce was revived by an inſurrection 
of the Wan Pran ſilk weavers to prevent the im- 

portation of French ſilks. During popular admi. 
niſtrations, inſurrections are not heard of. 
under the auſpices of the duke of Cumberland, and 
the marquis of Rockingham appeared at the head of 
an adminiſtration compoſed of men of moderate whig 
principles, It was during their ſhort ſtay in power 
that the ſtamp and cider acts were repealed, and by 
their other meaſures reſpecting colonial commerce, 
and their alleviating the. burdens of the people at 
home, tranquillity ſeemed to be reſtored to every 
part of the Britiſh dominions. They had, however, 
no ſooner made theſe ſalutary proviſions, than their 
adminiſtration ceaſed. The duke of Grafton was 
appointed firſt lord of the treaſury, and Mr. Pitt, 
now created earl of Chatham, accepted the office of 
lord privy ſeal. Their aſſociates in office were the 
earl of Shelburne, lord Camden, and Mr. Charles 
Townſend. You have already ſeen that the parties 
denominated whig and tory were now mixed, and 
popular opinion became conſequently divided. 
I) be diſtreſſes of the poor, ovicg. a ſcarcity of 
corn, obliged the privy council to Jay an hag 
an that article, a proceeding which, however juſti- 
fied by neceſſity, was ſo conducted as to require an 
act of indemnity. An act was accordingly paſſed 
on the meeting of parliament, but it provided only 
for the indemnity of the perſons who carried the 
proclamation into effect. The privy council, as if 
authoriſed by the conſtitution to iſſue ſuch proclama- 
tions, were omitted in the at, This brought on a 
ſpirited debate, in the courſe of which the miniſtry 
juſtified themſelves by the neceſlity of providing 2 
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de public god m dies, 
traordinary means, an argument "which may. often _ 
filence, but can ſeldom fatisfy.. Scarcely had they 
got over this difficulty, when the impolitic ſyſtem. of 
taxing the colonies was again revived by Mr. Charles 
T Townſend. He introduced 5 bill for inpoling ga 
duty on tea, paper, painter's colours, glals im- 
paced. e This paſſed with little or no 
oppoſition at home. Its conſequences were unhap- 
pily not foreſeen. It muſt be alſo mentioned chat in 
this and other financial acts, lord Chatham bore no 


part, He was at this time prevented by illneſs from 


executing any of the duties of his office, and when 
on the demiſe of Mr. Charles Townſend, lord North 
ſucceeded in his place, the earl was convinced 
that his influence on public tranſactione was at an | 
end, and he reſigned. Previous to his reſ 


intelligence arrived of the effects of Mr. Townſend's 


new ſtamp act. America preſented a ſcene of tu- 
multuous diſcontent, and dog h tranquillity was "yr 
parently reſtored at Boſton = an armed | 
was not of long duration. In the Eaſt Indies = 
war had broke out between the Engliſh and H 
Ali, which was carried on with various ſucceſs. 
Iriſh obtained an act by which the par rliament of that 
eg: formerly vage at 8 ng deceaſe, 
was appointed to be choſen once in eight * 
Other events of leſſer moment occurred in this 
but the public attention now became engralſed. bythe 
reappearance of Mr. Wilkes. . 
22 gentleman, who bab-incurred 8 ſentence of | 
outlawry, returned to England juſt be- AD. 1768. | 
fore the general election, ad with a 
ſpirit untamed by ſufferings, and uncramped by the 
weight of authority, offered bimſelf to repreſent the 
city of London. The livery, however, were not 
prepared to accept his ſervices, and his enemies were 
de in his * e their ſurpriſe, aries 
carried 


N. 


agaiaſt che influence of great landed property, un 
of government. His ſucceſs'wa, | 


upon 
wounded." This ſerved only to inereaſe the populy 


Killed; 

Sen 
weaknels on the n and of fury 
or that ef che people, engaged the attention of the 
nation in an extraordinary degree. I 


x92 ug ron or uel Aub, 
tel ate Esten fee i county of Daene 


the whole ſtrength 
the ſignal for riot and every ſpecies of tumult, A 
mob aſſembled round — king's bench priſon (to 
which Mr. Wilkes was ſentenced for two years) and 


| che riot act being read in vain,” the military fired 


the people,” ſeveral of whom were killed and 


rage, and weaken the influence of adminiſtration, 


When en che death of Mr. Cooke, the other member 
for Middleſex, Mr. ferjeant Glynn offered himſelf, 
as on the popular fide, he carried his election a gain 
the whole intereſt 'of the court. At this election a 


riot took 2 in which ſome of the papulace were 
tried and convicted 
"Theſe" repeated acts dt 


"en to e 


preſs tem. 
ed with the mutual recriminations of die parties. 

Wilkes had not yet taken his gg Abende wy 
ed a letter; that fell into his hands, from lord 


Weymouth to the chairman of the Surry quarter 


ſeſflons- This he choſe to conſider as the cauſe of 
te murders committed in St. George's fields. A 
charge, that fo nearly affected the noble lord's cha- 
racter, was not . to paſs without notice. Mr. 
Wilkes was adju ilty of a breach of privilege, 


and expelled the houſe. The Middleſex electon 


again choſe him, but the houſe of commons declared 


cis election void, and made out a new writ. To 
prevent his "walki over the courſe, if poſſible, a 
: Mr oh a member of parliament, va- | 
cated his feat, and ſtood candidate for - Middleſex. 


r. Luttrell, alrea 


'This gentleman, although he had not a fourth part of 
che Votes which Mr. Wilkes had, and was not re- 


* herilfs, was, n 


— 
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A ly. deft. Apen ene 1 Wilkes, 
having been once expelled, could not again be elect- 
ed, and as a vote for a man not eligible is not a le- 


gal vote, it followed that Mr. Luttrell had the ma- 


of The freeholders of Middleſex 
NN 


the houſe voted that, according to the law of parlia- 
ment, een once: pad cu ee 
in the ſame ſeſſions. 

Theſe 
rally intereſting to. 


> nation as to draw their atten- 


tion from affairs that afterward appeared to be equally 
important. The parliament engaged in warm 2 ; 


bates on the policy of taxing America, but che 


deciſion which they deemed; e- 
y unconſtitutional and incomprehenſible z. but 


were . conſidered: 2 fo te 


== ; 


queſtion remained undecided. The people in that 


country had become ſo refractory „that in an addreſs 


the king was requeſted to iu a "ſpecial commiſſion 


for trying the American delinquents in England. 
This die not paſs without a vehement but unſuccell. 


ful oppoſition on conſtitutional grounds. 


We are now approaching to a period remarkable 15 


for the events to which it gave birth. 


This was the acceſſion. of lord North AD. 1770. 
to the office of firſt lord of the ary Þ It was du- 
ritain experi- 
enced a convulſiòn which ſhook it to its center, and 
bas ſince extended its effects to other nations in a 


ning this adminiſtration that Great 


manner that ſtrongly evinces the inkufliciency of 
human wiſdom and foreſight. 

The Middleſex election Kill . the public | 
mind. The people were rouſed, and: the throne was 
beſieged by innumerable addreſſes and remonſtran- 


ces. The rights of electors and elections, the right 

of the people to ſpeak, and the duty of the ſovereig 

to hear, were canvaſſed with unuſual boldneſs. T 

complaints = the late unconſtitutional ee 
power were 8 and inceflant, Com- 


"oo. 


of miniſter 
Vor. II. 
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pared to the numbers who ſigned theſe 'remonſtray. 
Ces, and the alacrity with which their names were 
procured, the courtly flattery of counter-addreſſes 
was conſtrained, tardy, feeble, and inſignificant. - In 
parliament, the eloquence of Chatham and Camden 
enforced, but in vain, a reverſal of the proceedings 
on the Middleſex. election. Lord Chatham declared 
that the people had no confidence in the then parlia- 
ment, and propoſed to addreſs his majeſty, praying 
him to diſſolve it. I have already adverted to the 


freedom with which the conduct of the miniſtry was 


diſcuſſed, but I am now to relate an incident of that 
- kind that is wholly unpreced enten. 
Ihe corporation of London had preſented a ſecond 
addreſs and remonſtrance to his majeſty; not having 
procured a favorable anſwer to the former one. On 
chis occaſion his majeſty returned for anſwer, That 
he ſhould have been wanting to the public, as well as 
_ to himſelf, if he had not expreſſed his diſſatisfaction 
at the laſt addreſs. The lord mayor, Mr. Beckford, 
a man of blunt manners and independent ſpirit, aſto- 
miſhed the court, by deſiring leave to reply. This 
being, however, granted, his lordſhip- declared how 
much the bare apprehenſion of his majeſt y's diſplea- 
ure: would, at all times effect their minds; that the 
declaration of his diſpleaſure had filled them with 
Ry and with the deepeſt affliction; and he in- 
treated the king not to diſmiſs them from his preſence 
without ſome comfort, and proſpect at leaſt of re- 
dreſs. Thus far Mr. Beckford followed the eti- 
quette of petitioning, but he concluded his ſpeech 
arr theſe words : That whoever had already dared, or 
+ ſhould hereafter endeavour, by falſe: inſinuations and 


._ ſuggeſtions, to alienate his majeſty's affection from 


his loyal ſubjects in general, and from the city of 
London in particular, and to withdraw his confidence 
and regard from his people, was an enemy to his 
majeſty's perſon and family, a violator of the public 
1 7 1 a f bp Peace, 


» 


pedoes and a, betrayer of our happy conſtitutic 
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it was-eſtabliſhed at the glorious and neceſſary rev 


ſtamp act was repealed; but that which regarded the 


tea was continued, The repeal: therefore was unſa- 


tisfactory to the friends of the colonies, becauſe. the 


ſucceſsful in carrying a bill through the houſes, for 
regulating the proceedings of the houſe of commons 
on controverted elections. This was not very 
agreeable to the miniſtry, and was ſtrenuouſly op- 


As 
equally unwelcome, cannot be doubted. Mr. Beck- 
ford's ſpeech was ſpeedily circulated over the king- 
dom, aſtoniſhed all, and convinced the majorit ). 
During this year, a. part of Mr., Toyynſend's 


time the Iriſh · parliament vindicated their inde- 


pendence, by rejecting a money bill, which, agreeably 
to ancient cuſtom, had been always framed in * 
Engliſh privy council. This occaſioned an unuſual 


ferment ; but the commons perſevered, and in time 


eſtabliſhed their right to originate money bills in 


their own houſe. 


In- the courſe of the ſummer, the Spaniards ſent 


where the Engliſh had lately made a ſettlement and 


erected a fort, and this violation of peace had nearly 
involved us in a war with that nation. A negotia- 
tion, however, took place, and the Spaniards reſtored 


the iſlands, _ It. was privately ſtipulated that the 
iſlands ſhould be afterward evacuated by Great 
Britain, and ſince that time no ſettlement has been 

made upon them; The pens of the political writers 
were employed to magnify or diminiſh the conſe- _ 
quence of theſe. iſlands, according as they were en- 


2 


paged for or againſt the miniſtry, Junius, a popular 
elegant writer, whoſe real name has never yet 


been diſcovered, was at « a formidable o 
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nent to adminiſtration, and Dr. Samuel Johnſon, 
whoſe moral and critical writings are above al 

praiſe, ranged himſelf on their ſide. On the whole, 
if the affront offered to the nation be overlooked, it 
does not appear that the poſſeſſion of theſe iflands 
was worth contending for. The- miniſtry, whoſe 
private agreement to cede the ilands was not at this 
time known, took credit for their firmneſs, and it 
muſt be confeſſed that in this inſtance at leaſt their 


_ firmneſs did not degenerate to obſtinacy. 


The following year is chiefly diſtinguiſhed by ar 


4 D. 1571. ent of conſiderable importance to the 
. 1777+ nation, by extending the liberty of 
the preſs. Before this period it was underſtood that 
the publication of the debates of parliament was con- 
trary to the privileges of the houſe, and what little 
the printers of newſpapers ventured to give, was diſ- 
guiſed by fictitious names, or merely the-initials of 
the ſpeakers. The power of the houſe, however, to 

. -prohibit ſuch publications, was undefined, and the 
papers about this time were encroaching, they knew 
not upon what; when at length, a member of the 
| houſe of commons complained that his ſpeech had 
been miſrepreſented,” and as ſuch tended to injure 
him in the opinion of his conſtituents. The houſe 
took up his cauſe with more warmth. than prudence. 
There are periods when it is particularly dangerous 
to aſſert undefined authority, and this was one of 
them. They ordered the printers to attend the 
| houſe; the printers, conceiving that a law which did 


not exiſt, could not be obeyed, refuſed to attend. 


The ſerjeant at arms was then ordered to take them 
into cuſtody, but he was treated with deſigned con- 
tempt. Irritated at this, the houſe addreſſed hi 
' majeſty, that he would iſſue his. proclamation; and 

er a reward for apprehending thoſe men. In con- 
ſequence of this, they were apprehended, but imme- 

_ diately diſcharged by the magiſtrates, one of 15 
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7 Mr. Wilkes (now an alderman of NEON of 


London) a ſecond by alderman Oliver, and a third 


by Mr.-Croſby, the ford mayor. The magiſtrates 
were applauded by-the populace, and publicly thanked 
by the citizens in common council. The houſe of 


commons had, however, proceeded too far to re- 


tract, and Mr. Oliver and the lord mayor, both mem 
bers of parliament, were ordered to attend in their 
places, where they juſtified their act with fo much 
boldneſs, as to provoke the Houſe to ſend them to 
the Tower, in which they remained: until the end of 
the ſeſſion. They were brought up, indeed, by ha- 


beas corpus to the court of common 1 and their 


caſe argued, but in vain. 
The houſe were ſtill more | perplexed with Mr. 


Wilkes. He had been ordered to attend at the bar 
of the houſe, but, in return, he claimed his privilege 
| 3 refuſing to obey the orders of the houſe 
in any other character. It was now the houſe diſco : 


aber that had involved themſelves in a dilemma, 
from which there were no means of eſcaping: with 
credit, and they accordi ply hit upon one of thoſe * 


_ Itleneſſes which make the beſt cauſes: ridiculous. © 
They ordered Mr. Wilkes to appear on the 8th of 
April, and adjour 


ned to the ninth. This was giving. 
up the cauſe in the moſt ungraceful manner; ani 


they were ſo fully convinced that the privilege above- 15 
mentioned was untenable, that they have never fince 


moleſted the newſpapers' on the: ſcore of debates. | 
Fheſe are now given openly, and at full length, of 


names and — and the perſons employed 


in this ſervice have from long habit acquired a faci- 
lity and accuracy 'which is wonderful, eſpecially: as 
they are not yet permitted to call in the aid of ſhort- 
hand. Somie celebrated orators have, i cauſe 
to regret that the houſe: could not command ecrecy, 
as the; parliamentary reports have ſerved: to record | 
oak W and deviations from 
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principle. What they have loft, however, the publie 


has neverthe] 


. 1 
ow 4 4 


have gained: conſtitutional information is more 
widely diffuſed, and the people have now a check 
upon their repreſentatives, which they had not before, 
or had imperfectly. 8 5 TY e 


LET EN LIVE 4/4). 


hy exerciſe of reaſon and judgment in matters 
reſpecting religion, has always been conſidered, 
by many able writers, as an effential part of that 
freedom which our conſtitution holds forth. At ſe- 
verat periods ſince the revolution, this privilege has 
been aſſerted by dint of the ſtrongeſt argument. It 

5 been, on the other hand, maintained, 
that the exiſtence of a religious eſtabliſhment requires 


that all its members, and others, who wiſh to enjoy 
the advantages pertaining to it, ſhould ſubſcribe 2 
_ certain 


formula, by which their belief in the articles 
of its faith and worſhip may be aſcertained. The 


whole body of proteſfant ' diſſenters | have ever re- 
| ns ſubſcription to the articles of the church of 
England, and have, at various times, endeavoured 


to procure an exemption from it, as a bar to their 


advancement in civil offices, or in the naval and mi: 
 litary ſervice. Nor are theſe articles more accept- 


able to many members of the eſtabliſhed church, 
who conceive that there are ſome things in them not 
conſonant to the ſcriptures,” and that no proteſtant, 
as a qualification, ſhould be required to make any 


other declaration, than that the holy ſcriptures are 
the rule of his faith and practice. When à reformed 
liturgy was ſhown to archbiſhop Herring, he ſaid, 


« T approve the temper and wiſdom of it. But into 


what times are we fallen, after ſp much light, and 
ſo much appearance of moderation, that one can only . 
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vilh for the ſucceſs of truth. The world will "not. 
ben // 8 
Encouraged, probably, by ſentiments like theſe, 
à numerous body of the eſtabliſhed r 
clergy, with ſeveral members of tje 5 
profalſions of law and phyſie, joined in a petition to 
parliament for relief in the matter of ſubſcription. - 


A ſpirited debate accompanied this petition. Ihle 


impolicy of confining or aggrieving mens con- 
ſeiences, and tempting them to prevarication and hy- 
pocriſy, was forcibly. urged... On the other hand, 
the opponents of the petition declared themſelves 
ſwayed by the dread of future innovations (ſhould 
the preſent petition be anſwered) of the prevalence 
of heretical opinions, and of his majeſty's incapa - 
city, from his coronation oath, to alter the church 
government. During the debate on this.. petition, 
which was. rejected by a great majority, ſome hints 
were thrown out reſpecting the diſſenting miniſters, 


which gave that body of men reaſon to hope that 


their, caſe was conſidered as widely different from 

that of the petitioners of the eſtabliſhment,. and that 
the: time was now come when their diſabilities were 
to be taken off. They, accordingly applied to the 
houſe by petition, praying to be relieved from ſub- 
ſeribing to the articles of a church to which they 
did not belong. The ſucceſs of their petition ſhowed 
that they had not miſunderſtood the temper of the 
houſe of commons. The bill for relief was carried 


by a great majority, but in the houſe: of lords, after 


a long debate, it was rejected. The church of Eng- 
land was-repreſented as being. endangered by ſuch a 


departure from the laws which guarded. its privi- 


leges; and it was argued that religion ought never to 


be left naked to the hereſy and immoralities which. — 
8 might introduce. Various circum- 


ſtances have ſince contributed to ſuppart this watch- 
tulneſs over the gi” articles of the Soak 5 
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Yet the Machiavels of the time are of opinlidn, that 
the Church does not act with true policy in this mat. 
ter. Many, indeed, of the more moderate diſſenten 
think that toleration, inſtead of increaſing their 

numbers, would gradually mix them in the generil 

maſs, while the penal laws now hanging over their 
heads are a principal cauſe of their being more firmly 
united as a religious body. It is conceived likewiſe, 
that they become leſs attached to a government ſur. 
rounded by a fence, that ſerves to keep out only men 
ef integrity and principle; for to thoſe of another 
ror gin the articles can never be a ſtumbling 
OC EN £7 Pg * Ry 
| The « Royal Marriage AQ,” introduced into 
"parliament about this time, was occaſioned by the 
marriage of his majeſty's two brothers, the dukes of 
Cumberland and Glouceſter, to ladies of inferior 
rank. It was deemed expedient to ſupply the defects 
of the-exiſting laws, and, by ſome new regulations, 
prevent the deſcendents of the late king (excepting 
the iſſue of princeſſes who have married, or may here- 
after marry, into foreign families) from marrying 
Without the conſent of his majeſty, his heirs and ſuc- 
ceſſors. A bill was accordingly carried through both 
Houſes, declaring all marriages, without ſuch con- 
ſent, to be null and void. This bill was, however, 
violently reſiſted in every ſtage of its progreſs, and, 
in the houſe of lords, two ſtrong proteſts were en- 
tered againſt it. It was thought to lay an improper 
reſtraint upon marriage, and to add too much addi- 
tional weight to the royal prerogative. 
During this year an expedition had been made 


1 5 againſt the iſland of St. Vincent, one of our Carib- 


bean iſlands in the Weſt Indies. This expedition 
was canvaſſed in parliament, and condemned as un- 
jiuſt, cruel, and impolitic, becauſe it wantonly ex- 
poſed our beſt troops to deſtruction. The motion 
far a ſtricter inquiry, however, was thrown out, * 


—. 
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hat the ne FRO into a ih our 
at. forces, the affair was allowed to drop, al hough not 
en WI without ſevere imputations on the conduct of our 
eir planters; a race of men. into- whoſe moral. ſyſtem, 
ral humanity: hath not entered lar ely. 

eir The affairs of the Eaſt In company occupied 
ly much of the attention of parliament during this and 
fe, the following year. But it would fell this ſketch | 
ur- far beyond the preſcribed limits, were I to 267% even 
en at moderate le 2 on the complicated ſtatements 
er preſented to the houſe on this 6ccaſion. The affairs 


ne of: the company were evidently embaraſſed, and it 


became neceſſary they ſhould be brought under the 


to immediate inſpe dior of the crown. The new re- 


he gulating bill Cadet of theſe articles: that the 
of court of directors ſhould, in future; be elected for 
or four years ſiæ members annually ; but none to hold 
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as their ſeats, longer than four years; that no p- on 


1s, ſhould vote at the election of the directors, who had 


ng not poſſeſſed: their ſtock twelve months: that the 


e- ſtock of qualification ſhould, inſtead of 5 0 l. be 
ng 1000 l.; that the mayor's court of Calcutta ſhould, | 
Ce for the future, be confined to ſmall mercantile cauſes, 
th to which only its juriſdiction extended before the ter- 
n- ritorial acquiſition; that in lieu of this court, thus 
r, taken away, a new one be eſtabliſhed, conſiſtin Gap of 
d, a chief j aller, and three puiſne judges; that 

n- judges ar, reg by the crown ; and that a ++ a 


er WW riority be given to the: ue of Bengel over J 


li- the other en. in India. 
All theſe clauſes paſſed with -at majorities, and 
in the conſtitution . 


de thus a total change was 

b- of the company in En gland, and the adminiſtration 
on of its preſidencies in Ind. At this time alſo, the 
N- conduct of lord Clive was ſeverely cenſured, but his 
X= ſervices were conſidered as paramount to every defect 
on in his government; the nature of the evidence againſt 
nd mY was objeRed! to; and it was voted, that he had 
he K 5 „ rendered. 


- 
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diomeſtic events have hitherto given, ſometimes, not 


| ters which accidentally fell into the hands of the 
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Von have ſeen, that the events of the laſt fix or 

ſeven years have been few, and comparatively of 
ſmall importance to the hiftoric page. But we are 
a revolution of infinite moment; a revolution, to 
which the gentle name of miſunderſtanding has been 
applied, as if it had ariſen froni a trifle which words 


could explain, or etiquette rectiſy. A variety of 


aan umpleaſant intereſt to the detail of this reign; but 
in what follows, the train of impolicy is impetuous 
and uninterrupted, and the chain of miſchief is 
Fou may remember that, when the other taxes 
which gave offence to the growing independent ſpirit 
of America, were taken off, that om tea, though a 
trifling one, remained. Nor was this the only cauſe 
of diſaffection: the dependence of the governors and 
judges in America had been transferred from the 
people to the crown; and by ſome confidential: let - 


1 
' 


people of Maſlachuſet's Bay, they'diſcovered that a 
ſcheme of coercion was 'in' agitation: againſt them. 
Accordingly, when the tea was attempted to be 
landed, the mob aroſe in Boſton harbour, boarded 
the ſhips, and threw their cargoes into the ſea, re- 
_ tiring *peaceably afterward without offering or re- 
deiving any perſonal violence. This circumſtance 
alone ought*to have indicated that this was no com- 
mon mob, no banditti of plunderers, ſeeking their 
own intereſt only. Other places followed the ex- 
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was. not confined. to one or ty 


power, 
of way providing for objects ſo, important to 
Britain. It was propoſed that the town of Boſton 


compel payment, it ſhould be deprived of its privxi- 


the town of Boſton, and by another. from the Jord 


tea; but the miniſtry, were bent upon their own 
meaſures, and the a 


both houſes without a diviſion, 4G; 


nend il. 


3 1 ö _—_ Ame . 
all proving that the 1 irit of ſedition A. D. 1776. 


places, but extended over all the colonies. The 
houſe reſolved to. exert every means in their 


neral welfare, as maintaining the due execution 
oe laws, and Rong Be 175 dependence of the 
ee upon the crown and parliament of Great 


ſhould be obliged to pay for the cargoes of tea whi * 
the populace had deſtroyed; and that in order to 


leges as a port, until its good behaviour could be 
aſcertained. This was e by a petition from 
the agent for the council of Ma dachuſett 8 Bay, who 
deſired to be heard in favour 4 that council, and of 


mayor, in the name of the natives and inhabitants f 
North America, then reſiding in London. They 
conſidered the reſolutions of K houſe as oppreſſive 
and. unjuſt, and concluded with the emphatic words, 
that ce he attachment of America could not ſuryive 
the juſtice of Britain. The minority in both houſes. - 
alſo ſtrongly contended againſt the violence. of the | 
meaſures about to be adopted, and warned the mi- 
niſter that the flame would ſoon increaſey” aud 8 
come too violent for any future attempts to quench 

it. It was even propoſed to repeal the duty upon 


alutions. were can eh 7 


This emboldened them to take another. p ay yet 
more reſolute. A bill was brought in to regulate 
the goyernment of Maſlachuſett's Bay, by transferring 
the whole executive power to perſons. appointed by - 
the crown, This occaſioned warm . and a 
mg See Mars: * appeared, : againſt - 


tho be 
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but were rejected / It dee chat ſuch meaſures 

would o af ee founded in injuſtice; 

N and Aha no inſtance of general diſcontent a 

people or nation ever ſe. om any other cauſe 

than a general ſenſe of oppreſſion. Theſe argu- 

ments were unavailing, and, as an appendix to this 

and the former bill, it was enacted, that rioters, ap- 

prehended in the province of Maſſachuſett's Bay, if 

it ſhould appear Areas, bach 

the province, might be tried in ſome other of the 

colonies, or in ks Britain. The miniſter in- 

formed the houſe at the ſame time, that four regi- 

ments under the command of general Gage had 

been ordered to Boſton. It is plain from this laſt 

act, that, whatever flattering hope -the miniſter en- 

1 tertained of returning peace, he was proceeding 

'' © againſt the colonies as in a ſtate of actual rebellion. 

' You may eaſily perceive that this was, in fact, a hu- 

-miliating confeſſion of the weakneſs and inefficacy 

of all proceedings hitherto adopted. The interpo- 

ſition of parliament was undoubtedly neceſſary, but 

nceceſſary as a deliberate council, not as a council of 

war to enforce meaſures by arms. It muſt be 2 8 
chat, howeve impolitic this conduct now appears, the 

opinion of the nation at large went with lord North. 1 

5 They forefaw not the evil day that was coming i in 

on. It was expected, and even inſiſted upon, that the 


the meaſures adopted muſt be ſucceſsful; the colonies ray 
muſt ſubmit, and peace be reſtored in a few weeks. eil 
Much of theſe falſe hopes may be attributed to miſ- -th 
repreſentation.” The malecontents in America were in 
repreſented to be a mob, and not the people, to be co 
the few whom it is eaſy to terrify, and not the why; 8 


- whom no force can conquer. Cc 
Before entering on the See of theſe mea · 1 
ae I ſhall juſt advert to a bill paſſed near the cloſe i © 
of this ſeſſion, to aſcertain the limits of the province al 
of eber in North America, to form Fagan {c 
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council for al affairs 4 on) to be ap- 
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cular cle legal enjoyment of their eſtates, and 
of e from all ax ow == 
ligion. "This bill met with great oppoſition" both 
within doors and without. 3 red as not 
merely tolerating popery, but making it an eſta- 
bliſhed religion. The os regulations were ob. 
jected to, e 


tution was N en rn 


* 


n poſſeſſion of the Boſton port-bill, which, — 3 


except tz 
OA — of the _ 
Canadian Nenn catholics to be entitled to 
4 ay” 1 to eſtabliſh the French laws, and a dy 
1 om ng 9 


were of their own re- 


bitrary government, and it muſt be confeſſed that in 9 
theſe arrangements the model of the Britiſh conſti= > 
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THEN 9 Gage arrived at is teſting: © iS 
tion, he entered on his commiſſion with "an 1 
e confidence in the ſucceſs of the Mea 

-meaſures which he was inſtructed to ay 1774+. 
purſue. But the flame of civil / diſcord bann 
height before his arrival; the coloniſts werealiead) 


rage. And while ſome indulged the hopes of 
eilement, the majority prepared for a — . 
the mother country. Numerous meetings of the 2} 
inhabitants of Boſton-invited the other colonies. to |} 
concur with them in a reſolution, that all trade with 
Great Britain, Ireland, and the Weſt Indies, ſhould _ 2 
ceaſe, until the parliament reverſed their proceedi 

The obnoxious port-bill was circulated over : aſp 
colonies, as the beſt excuſe for the ſteps they were 
—_— to 8 and the be l e e it W 
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Sass ans; his arrival, the governor informed be 
new. alſembly, that it was neceſſary 


maye to the town. of Salem on the 1ſt of June, pu. 
ſuant to act of parliament; but the aſſembly ſe 
_ inclined to remonſtrate, he adjourned it to the 7t 
of that month. He inęreaſed their diſſatis faction 
dy 0 a petition, that a day of 

faſting and. prayer be appointed. Such dap 
were common in rica, on extraordinary occa- 
ions, and are a relic, perhaps: among the beſt, of 
the practice of the puritanical times. 

- Other places had by this time followed the ex- 
ample of Boſton. The houſe of burgeſſes in Virginia 


took upon them to appoint a faſt on the Iſt of June, 


the day on which the fatal bill, for ſuch I may now 
call it, was to take effect. This provoked their 
governors to diſſolve the aſſembly, a meaſure uſeleſs 
and impotent; as the principal members iſſued pro- 
poſals for a general congreſs to meet, and declare the 
voice of the. whole colonies. - The coloniſts, how- 
ever, cannot be accuſed of raſhneſs. Many of them, 
while they commiſerated the diſtreſſes of * Boſto- 
nians, recommended the moſt lenient meaſures. 


_ . While preparing for the worſt, they uſed no other 


weapons at this. time than remonſtrance and petition, 
It may be alſo ſuppoſed that, amid a variety of con- 


tending intereſts, the propoſal, to interrupt all trade 


with Great Britain, would not be ſubſcribed by 
thoſe who immediately depended on it. Great 
Britain, b ſuch a "nag Et indeed loſe much, but 
the 3 would infallibly loſe every thing. The 
obſtruction of one channel of — nap cannot be ſpee- 
dily ſucceeded by the opening of another. Beſides, 
they conſidered, that the adoption of ſuch a meaſure 
muſt neceſſarily be followed 
terrific idea Ae the mildeſt conduct on the 
part of the coloniſts, and ought indeed to have had its 
due effect on the proceedings of 8 a 

* C elles 


N they ſhould le- 


a civil war. This 


e e 
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p by cul 1 
el to In theſe the [ 1 
ed, that their 4 0 were po other than 
_ of Engliſhmen, and that their grievances | 
ariſen from a ſeries of oppreſſions by former gaver+ 
nors. The general would not liſten to this remon- 
ſtrance, 3 his ſontiments confirmed by a 
counter addreſs from ſome friends to government. at 
Boſton ; another inden een pe Be 
few to the many: 
When the beende mei . Salam, they. re- 


newed their propoſals for a general congreſs, ap- 


pointed five deputies from that province, and voted 
5041. for their neceſſary EXPENCES» According to the | 
eſtabliſhment of the colony, che governor's. 5 
was neceſſary to theſe wy but that. being, as you 
may ſuppoſe, peremptorily reſuſed, the money was 
raiſed by voluntary —— and the aſſembly, 
foreſceing that the governor would attempt to diſſolve 
them, refuſed. admittance to his ſecretary, who 

for that purpoſe, and publiſhed a declaration expreſ- 
five of their ſenſe of the public danger, and recom- 


mending to diſcontinue trade with Great Britain. 
It was upon this occaſion, that the merchants exhi- 
bited a zeal and patriotiſm of which we have few en- 


amples. It was ſuppoſed, that men, who mult always 
be the greateſt loſers in civil tumult, would be the 
firſt to join iſſue with government, and cruſh the aſ- 
piring efforts of the 3 The merchants, 
however, in an addreſs, to the governor, proclaimed 
their abhorrence of the idea, equally diſhonorable 
to thernſelves and to their country; that they were 
now enabled, and would embrace the opportunity, tc 
profit by the diſtreſſes of Boſton; and while 2 
made hi ſacrifice, they declared at the ſame ti 
2 . N 0 = 
any ures Co WI ty al ne 
dana ſubjes ts, Such ſent 
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N in the worſt of cauſes, ought: to command our | 
veneration. It was repugnant to the acknowledge 
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ices of trade, and was therefore ſingular, It 
militated againlt their actual Ley and . have 
been ſincere. © © 


- T6 complete the defeat of government meaſures, 


rl eee in n the aflembly top 


by a very great 


damaged tea, it was rejected 

5 err bag e government, thus weakened and cri. 
© pled, were not altogether without friends. The com. 
-- mercial connexion between the mother country and the 

cColonies was a tie not eaſily 
wy 28 of commerce were narrow. 


to be broken. The 
It was ſuppoſed 
the ceſſation of trade both countries muſt be 

This conſideration therefore was common 
to both, and although the coloniſts were ſpurred on 
by a few men of declamatory talents, to liften to no 


: 8 is „ and to puſh matters to the 


ö boftile m. 
at this point, might have 


et it is probable, that a ceſſation of 
ures on the part of government, preciſely 
given the mother count 


time to pauſe, and to recollect (for ſhe had often ex- 


perienced it) that a general ſenſe of oppreſſion is not 


| to be diſſipated by force. And the coloniſts, dread- 
ing the fatal 10 


uences of a civil war, might have 


yielded on their part to a certain degree, or, on the 


removal of the port- bill, &c. might have returned to 
their allegiance. 


But the arrival of the bills relative 


to Maſſachuſett's Bay, and that for quartering the 


thing to hope from Great Britain, and that they muſt 
new collect ſuch powers as could be ſpeedily organ- 


reſpondence at 


troops in America, convinced them that they had no- 


ized for the public defence. While a genera] con- 
greſs was eagerly called for, the committee of cor- 

Boſton bound themſelves: by what 
they termed, a folemn league and covenant, to ſuſ- 


pend all commercial corre eſpondence with Great Bri- 


a tain, and to renounce al communication with thoſe 


} 


ha. 


os” 
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ol BY league was induſtriouſſy circulated, and the form of 
It it adopted in other places. It was in vain that ge- 
de neral Gage proclaimed it an unlawful, hoſtile, and 
| traiterous combination, and enjoined the mag! iſtrates 
e, to puniſh the perſons concerned in itt The people 
a7 Wl proceeded to chooſe repreſentatives for the general con- 
Al reſs, and thoſe again choſe deputies, whoſe mem- 

55 bore a proportion to the extent of the province. 
* The congreſs was appointed to be held at Phila- 
de delphia. * purpoſe was to form e e nar 
de of conduct from the united deliberation of the £4 
eq in general; and the members were alſo empowered 
be na 4 y before Great Britain the claims of the "Injured - $4 
MN alas; So reſolute were they to ſacrifice their in. 
1 tereſt to what they valued at a higher rate, that Vir- © 
no nia and Maryland, and the two Carolinas, which 
de er reſolved not to 1 
of W any more ſlaves from Africa, or the Weſt Indies 
ly and to turn their lands into paſture and improve tie 
| breed of ſheep, that the loſs of their tobacco trade 
wy be as little as poſſible felt. The American 


ry 

X 

ot magi ſtrates, in the mean time, informed the govern- 
d- WH ors, that their power was no more. They had no 

ve mob to oppoſe, and they could EROS WR: 

he the will of the majority. © 

T © 
ve 
he 
o- 
ft 


Numerous as the diſcontented rt yas, they ha 0 15 
as I have before obſerved, chiefly confined . | 
to the publication of reſolutions, and the aſſertion of 
their claims on the juſtice of Great Britain; but the 
arrival of the troops from Ireland, and other ces, 

N- and the report that a regiment had been Fat 

N- Boſton Neck, in order to force the inhabitants into 

* ſubmiſſion, eee 

at A conſiderable body of men from Worceſter county, 

- prepared to march to the aſſiſtance of their brethrenn 

1 at Boſton. The new counſellors appointed by tie Ml 
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to their. proceedings; the coloniſts went on in the | 
moſt orderly and expeditious manner to provide ſor 
the. exigencies of impending war. They declarel 
themſelves ready to die in defence of their rights, 
They remonſtrated with the governor on the injuſtice 
of his ſeizing the ammunition lodged in the arſenal 
at Cambridge and Charleſtown, and his fortifying 
Boſton Neck. He anſwered, that no uſe was to be 
| made of the Cannon, &c. unleſs: their hoſtilities ſhould 
render it neceſſary. This did not amount to a de- 
claration of his ſentiments, and they continued their 
— ß Wn 
The congreſs, conſiſting of fifty-one delegates, 
= pt. 4 met at Philadelphia, and commenced with 
15% an addreſs to the governor, in which they 
1774. deprecated his endeavours to reduce them 
into ſubmiſſion by force. _ The governor retaliated 
with complaints of their hoſtilities, and the violation 
uf chartered rights, and warned them againſt pro- 
voking government any farther. His authority, 
however, was gone: he could not even procure the 
loweſt mechanics to ere& barracks for his ſoldiers, 
and in revenge, he ſent ſome ſailors to ſpike up the 
cannon on one of the prineipal batteries belonging to 
Boſton. The congreſs, on the other hand, had the 
ſatisfaction to ſee that all their reſolutions had the vas - 
lidity of laws, and aſſured general Gage, who dif- 
puted the legality of their aſſembling, that the whole 
colonies were uhanimous againſt his, and the late 
parliamentary proceedings. They drew up a long 
ſtatement of grievances, and traced them as far back 
as the year 1764. This is a proof that the violence 
of the preſent diſaffection was not ſudden, and it has 
been ſince aſcertained, with tolerable accuraey, that 
the ſeeds of a ſeparation from Great Britain had been 
ſown in America even before that period. The con- 
greſs next proceeded to draw up a petition to his m- 
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addreſs to he ne; in general, and another to the 

inhabitants of Maſſachuſett's Bay. After finiſhing 

thele- addreſſes; the cone 2m adjourned: during the 25 

fifty-two days of their — "They had been unmo- 
A 


leſted by the governor's proclamations, and were per- 
fetly regardleſs of his refuſal to fanction their au- 
thority. Such were in America the conſequences of 
the Fee . re ee in me _ 
letter. 

It became neceſſary that the opinion bf en 
ſhould-be- taken as early as poſſible on theſe occur 
rences. Accordingly, a new parliament met on the 
30th of December, but although his majeſty, in his 
ſpeech, adverted to the ſpirit of diſobedience which 
prevailed in the province of Maſſachuſett's Bay, no 
mention was made of the additional ſupplies. Thè eſti- 
mates were formed upon a peace eſta lim ment; even 
2 reduction of four thouſand ſeamen took place. The 
conſideration of Americam affairs was poſtponed till 
aſter the Chriſtmas holidays. It was then 38 
that lord. Chatham, after a long abſence, Far an, 2 209 | 
appeared-in his ſeat, to reprobate the ma- 77/5. 
ſures purſued againſt America, and to open a plan 5 


for conciliation, before it ſhould be too late- "Phe = 


firſt part of this plan was an addreſs to his majeſty, ; 
for recalling - the-troops from Boſton, But the mi- 
niſtry were averſe to relax, unleſs America would 
acknowledge the ſupremacy of Great Britain; and his 
lordſhip's motion was loſt by a great majority, The 
table of the houſe of commons; however, became 
ſoon covered with petitions from the city of London, $7 
and other commercial towns, and great mercantile 
bodies. Theſe occaſioned great debates, as to the 
manner in which they ought to be received, but their 
purpoſe was finally defeated. The petition ſent from 
the American congreſs, and preſented by Mr.'Bollanz 
Dr. 1 Mr. Lee; was reſected, as ooming 
9 ge 3 indeed, of @ 
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onciliatofy kind, was treated with ſeverity; ever 
attempt to avert the miſchiefs of civil war was deſ- 
piſed. The miniſterial majorities were undiminiſhed 
by argument. Lord Chatham made a ſecond effort, 


Þ 8 8 a bill, entitled « A proviſional act for 
3 Jett 


ng the troubles in America, and for aſſerting the 


q of 
ſupreme legiſlative authority, and ſuperintending pow- 
er of Great Britain over her colonies,” But this, 


although recommended by the full vigour of his lord. 
ſhip's eloquence, and. ſtrengthened by arguments 


Which many chen thought, and all now confels to ff ® 


be unanſwerable, was not even allowed to undergo 
the parliamentary form of lying on the table. 
Lord North, on the other hand, bent on keeping 
no terms with the Americans, and following a ſyſtem 
more likely (if it had ſucceeded) to extirpate than to 
fſubdue, brought in a bill for reſtraining the trade and 

commerce of the provinces of Maſfachuſett's Bay 
and New Hampſhire, the colonies of Connecticut 


and Rhode Iſland, and Providence Plantation in 


Torch America, to Great Britain, Ireland, and the 


Britiſh Welt India Iſlands, and to prohibit ſuch pro- 


vinces and colonies from carrying on any fiſhery on 
the banks of Newfoundland, or For as Morel 
to be mentioned; under certain conditions, and for a 
75 limited time. No bill, perhaps, Was ever more ea-· 
gerly conteſted both within and without doors. If 


Fou look back to the proceedings of congreſs, and to 
itte various petitions: preſented againſt the bil}, you 
- will be ſenſible chat it was the very ſtep of all others 


do be avoided in the exiſting circumſtances of the 
| caſe. It was, however, carried by a great majority. 
_ -| may obſerve, that in the courſe of the debates on 
the affairs of America, a queſtion of law was dil- 
"cuſſed, namely, whether the Americans were or were 
not in a ſtate of rebellion, The crown lawyers an- 
ſwered this in the affirmative, The minority, with- 
out directly entering into its merits, averred 2 * 


— 
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350 of Tory kite conſequence; the point * i 
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was, whether it would be e to declare them e 

be in a ſtate of rebellion. - r 
As the miniſtry had now Does ſuccefful 3 in every wo: 

motion that tended to eſtabliſh a ſyſtem of coercion, 

and, as will ſoon be ſeen, to exaſperate the minds of 


the coloniſts, what followed Sap esa. conlider+ 5 


able ſurpriſe. Lord North advanced a conciliatory 
motion, the purport of which was, that when the Th 
ernor, council and aſſembly, or general court of - 
fs majeſty” s provinces, or colonies, ſhall propoſe to 
make proviſion, according to their reſpective condi- 
tions, circumſtances, and ſituations, for contributing 
their proportion to the common defence, ſuch pro- 
portion to be raiſed under the authority of the gene- 


nl court, or general aſſembly of ſuch province, or 


colony, * diſpoſable by parliament; and ſhall en- 

to make proviſion alſo for the ſupport of civil 
government, and the adminiſtration of juſtice in ſuch 
province, or colony, it will be proper, if ſuch pro- 


AG! thanddibe approved: of by his majuflyin patiy. - - 


ment, and for ſo long as ſuch kene. ſhall be made 


accordingly,” to * in reſpect of ſuch province, 
or colony, to levy any duties, tax, or aſſeſſment, or 


impoſe any further duty, tax, or aſſeſſment, except -- 5 21 
only ſuch duties as it may be expedient to impoſe for 


is regutlutjog of emmanarces the nett produce of the 
Cuties laſt mentioned, to be carried to the account 


af ſuch province, colony, or plantation reſpectively. 


The miniſter's friends thought that he was 'now 
granting too much; the oppoſition, that be was 
granting nothing at all; but the bill, upon the 


SF 


rations of the houſe, that his lordſhip was obliged to 


explain away the Contradiction, by faying, that no 
8 of the 2 eſis . ſtrict ade. 
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een on our ſide: and he frankly confeſſed, tha 
the reſult of our taxing the colonies had proved un. 
productive in point of revenue; - But this explanation 
was not plauſible enough to ſatisfy many of his own 
friends, and the oppoſition contended that the relaxa- 
tion was not enough to produce any effect on the co- 
Ionies, who wauld . diſcover in it the irreſolute weak. 
nei of our councils, and would take encouragement 
to perſevere in their reſiſtance. : While we were a 
ſerting an imaginary ſupremacy, we were, in fact 
giving the Americans a real eee Other mo- 
tiohs for a reconciliation, - brought forward by the 
friends of America, were after a ſhort 8 re- 
Jected,. and this of lord North's. paſſed by L 
majority. The miniſtry either did not 
affe pat. to. knows Aal ir wras;the righty-and he 
the mode of. taxation, which the ealonies diſputed. 
Beſides, in this bill, his majeſty's governors, coun- 
<ils and aſſemblies, are called upon, whereas at this 
time, ſuch governors, councils and aſſemblies, ex- 
iſted in name only; their power 55 ben were 
gone for ever. 
While theſe vialent meaſures. were. purſued in 


: Great Britain, the colonies were preparing for war. 


They cheriſhed ſome faint hopes that their petitions 
| — 4 not. paſs unheeded; but ſclf-preſervation would 
: admit of .no abatement of their vigilance. The 

ſouthern as well as the northern colonies began to 

arm, and hearing that the exportation of arms and 
ammunition to America had been prohibited, they 
inſtantly eſtabliſned manufactures of theſe articles, 


and ſoon were enabled to ſupply themſelves. At 


| Rhode iſland, the people ſeized above forty: pieces of 
cannon which belonged to the crown. The inhabi- 
tants of New Hampthire poſſeſſed themſelves of a 


1 ſmall fort, and vigorous efforts were every where 
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greſs, ao at Cambridge, in Maſſachiſst's' Bay, 
paſſed ſeveral reſolutions: relative to the pre- * 
paration of ammunition. The minuti-men, 7 
a kind of militia, were embodied for ſer- 8 


vice, and as the proclamations of government 1 


it 

» 

0 

n 

a- 

Ne nowiſe tended to cruſh ſuch gs, general 
(- Gage was induced to try what force could do. The 
nt iſs: having collected ſome ſtores at the towh 
of Concord, he ſent a large body of troops to deſtroy 
7 them; the militia of the country were, however, 
o- alarmed, and having endeavoured to diſpute the paja- 
he i fage of a bridge with che king's troops, a ſkirmiſh 
e- took place, in which the militia were obliged to re- 


at treat with the loſs of ſome" killed, and ſome taken 


or priſoners: An engagement of a more ſerious nature 
ot Wl zfterward took place at Lexington, in which ſixty- 
xd. fue of the king's troops were killed, and more than 
n- Wl two hundred wounded nd WR priſoners: the pro- 
his WI vincials reported that they loſt no more than ſixty, 

x- Wl two thirds ef which were led. This was the firſt 

re Wi blood ſhed in this unhappy quarrel, | Each party 
| accuſed the other of having given the provocation; 
in but if we conſider the indignant minds of the Amie- 
ar. Wl ricans, and the hi ag ſpirit of the king's troops, who | 

ns Wi could not brook the reſiſtance of a raw; undiſeiplined 
ud militia, the provocation of the day may be equally 
"he ſhared between them, while the real x of the 
war, now fatally commended, is to be ſought for in a 


ſpread over the colonies; the militia Which ſurrounded 
Boſton amounted to many thouſands ; the names of 
Putnam, Ward, Pribble, ae Preſcot, and Tho- 

mas, appear among their ens Ne way A line 6f 
encampment was formed round their head quarters 
at Cambridge, and the congreſs, in an addreſs to the 
inhabitants of Great Britain, laid the blame of the 
late hoſtilities upon the king's troops, and declared 
_ the Op” 'of ne had no alternative but 


higher ſource. The news of this engagement quickly | 
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death or freedom. Paper was iſſued to 
0 ſupport the eſtabliſhment of an army, and obedience 
to * PP, was formally ame | 


3 


LETTER LXV III. 


HE quarcels of nations in ſome . re- 
femble thoſe of individuals. The operation 

of the iraſcible paſſions is the ſame in both. A blow 
is not to be forgiven : it precludes all reaſoning, and 
muſt be returned; it is an injury which did not be- 
fore exiſt, and muſt be atoned for, as a preliminary 

to all future agreement. After the affair at Lexi 

ton, it was not difficult to foreſee that the horrors of 
civil war were inevitable; one aggravation followed 
on the heels of another, and the contending parties, 


3 by mutual provocations, ſtifled the ſentiments of 


| brotherhood, and blaſted the hopes of reconciliation. 
The provincials of Boſton, feeling the diſadvantages 
of their confined ſituation, 2 permiſſion bon 
the governor to leave the town, or at leaſt to remove 
their women and children. This was granted, upon 
condition of their laying down their arms, with 
which, when they complied, the governor revoked 
his grant, and the few that were afterward permitted 
to go, were obliged to leave all their effects behind 
them. In reſentment of this uſage, the congreſs 
prohibited all connection or commerce with ſuch 
places as had not yet revolted from their allegiance to 
the mother country. The province of New York 
acceded to theſe E and preparations were 
made for its defence. A bod y of men, not exceed- 
ing two hundred and forty, took poſſeſſion, by ſur- 
priſe, and without bloodſhed; bf Ticonderago, 
Crown Point, and other fortreſſes which commanded 


the paſles between the Britiſh colonies and Canada. 


Wich theſe . ized alſo two welten, and materials 
= prepared 


* 


preps 


were 
troop 
ſeyer 
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prepared at Ticonderago for building. others, Nor 
Lee aha Lhe. ee 

ſeveral regiments from Great Britain and Ireland, 


commanded by the generals Howe, Burgoyne, and 


Clinton. Upon this the congreſs reſolved, that no 


bills or, drafts ſhould e with the officers 


of the army, nor any neceſlaries diſpoſed of to them. 
The unanimity of the coloniſts appears in nothing 
more than the readineſs. with which theſe commands 
nm 
To break this union, general Gage offered the 
king's pardon. to all who would lay down their arms, 
excepting Meſf. Hancock and Adams, who were 
deemed ringleaders, and unworthy of mercy. This 
offer had no other ſucceſs than to be pores aSa 
declaration of war, and Hancock was elected preſi- 
dent of congreſs; a honour which he probably 
owed, at that time, to his being ſingled out as a 
victim to the wrath. of government. A party of the 
continental troops, who had been ſent to Charles- 
town, completed, in one night, upon_Bunker's hill, 

a ſmall but ſtrong redoubt, with intrenchments and 

a breaſtwork, and this amid the fire from the king's | 
ſhips and floating batteries. About noon, general 
Howe, with nearly 2000 men, marched from Boſ- 
ton againſt theſe men. After ſome manoeuvres on 
both ſides, a furious engagement took M 


1 


- 


4 


place, in which the king's troops were 7 n 


| a firſt worſted, and probably would have either 


been cut to pieces or driven' from the place, had not 
general Clinton, who now arrived from Boſton, ral- 
lied them, and obliged the provincials to deſiſt from 
their works. The miſchief done by this engage- _ 7 


cident, ſet. on fire in various places, and burnt to 

the groufid⸗ The king's troops loſt above a thou- 
and men, of whom more than two hundred were 
co 
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ment was dreadful. Charleſtown was, by ſome 3c. 
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- - ” officers. The provincials are ſaid to have loſt 


Britiſh army, the ſtrength 


c Our internal refources are great, and, if neceſ 
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"killed, and of the latter nineteen were commiſſion 


four hundred and fifty in all. Immediately after thy 
action, the coloniſts, undiſmayed by the terrors of 

gth of which they had non 
tried, began to fortify another hill, oppoſite Bunker 
hill, which produced ſeyeral ſkirmiſhes. To add t 

the difficulties which the Britiſh army had to encoun- 
ter, the Canadians, who had been ſolicited for thi 
purpoſe, were not cordial in agg aſſiſtance ty 
the royal cauſe. An attempt was alſo made to in. 
volve the coloniſts with the Indians, but it did ax 
ſueceed. In recording theſe tranſactions, it is in- 
poſſible to juſtify them : they were founded on; 

- crooked policy. In reſolving on a. ſyſtem of ce 

© cion,” there might be ſomething of firmneſs ; but, in 
carrying it into effect, we can only trace the pr 
. 7 
In the month of July, the congreſs, Who had no 
yet wholly abandoned 'pacific meaſures, dre upa 
other declaration, an addreſs to the inhabitants d 
Great Britain, one to thoſe of Ireland, and a pe 
tition to the king. In the declaration they fa 


.« fary, foreign aſſiſtance is undoubtedly attainable. 
"Theſe words palſed unheeded at the time, but you 
will ſoon find they had a meaning, The colony « 
Georgia, hitherto not included in lord North's pr 

| hibitory acts, now joined their. brethren, drew up 
- petition to the king, and ſent five members to ca 
greſs. This completed the union of the thirteet 
+ colonies. The congreſs appointed George Wal 
| Ington, Eſq. to be general and commander in clic 
of all the American forces. Mr. Waſhington, b. 
"fide confiderable military ſkill, poſſeſſed an undi 
miſhed character, and inviolable attachment to Ut 
cCauſe of the coloniſts. Among the field officers 

| likewiſe find the names of- Ward, Lee, . 
FS . „ ö ö utnal 
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Putnam, and Gates, ſome of Ann. hin} had formerly | | 
ſerved in the Britiſh army. e Wah- 
e ae at Boſton, 


ington and Lee joined the ar- 
eee eee pay, &c. of the army, and 


the favour in which Parks were $6 by the inhabi- 


_ tants, gave them ſuperior advan I 

The coloniſts, who as yet 
on the defenſive, now. formed the bold - deſign of 
ſending a force to invade and reduce Canada. The 
force appointed to this ſervice conſiſted of three 


thouſand men, commanded by generals Mont 


and Schuyler. The expedition, though not uccels-. © 
ful, afforded both armies various opportunities of ſig -/ 


malizing their courage. The Americans 


as _ as Quebec, where they were repulſed, and 
0 e to turn the ſiege into a blockade. General 


arleton, however, the Britiſn commander, reco- 


5 vos the province, and the continental army were 
and 
_ taken priſoners. + Among the killed was ge- 


obliged to retire with great loſs of men 


Montgomery, of whoſe bravery ws enemies 
generouſly bore teſtimony. 


The war commenced in Virginia FLO a circum- | 


ftance apparently trivial. Lord Dunmore, the 80- 
vernor, Ys ae uc ſuſpicions of the Vir 


nians, and by the powder, which o bad been LD 
removed on board a tip in James river, eavited- 9 
reciprocal ſuſpicions in their minds. In their meet- 


depoſited in en 


ings they reprobated his conduct, and obliged the 


| receiver general to give ſecurity for the payment of 
the value of the powder. The ' governor, in a pro- 


clamation, termed this an act of rebellion ; and after 
| ajing before the 
conci iatory 


intereſt, he retired on board a man of war w 


by af” Wan A ſi n on then 
| "Es MO __ ” 
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provincial aſſembly lord North's 
propoſitions, which he endeavoured to 
recommend from every conſideration of peace and 


— 


added principally . 
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- commenced between the governor and the burgeſſes, 
they intreating him to return, and he declaring his 
fears for perſonal ſafety. Mutual recrimination took 
palace, and the propoſitions of lord North were re- 
. j e Qed on the grounds which influenced the Other 


colonies. The governor. ſtill perſiſted. in. retainin 


his ſituation on board the ſhip, but invited the bur. 
geſſes to meet him there. The burgeſſes conſidered 
this as à high breach of their rights and privileges, 


and having concluded the ſeſſion, a convention of 


delegates was appointed to tranſact the buſineſs of 
the colony, Theſe began with a declaration ſimilar 


to that drawn up by the other colonies. With this 


the allegiance of Virginia to Great Britain ended, 


and the hoſtility and deſolation which followed were 


natural conſequences, _, 3 
Lord Dunmore, having collected what marine 
force he could, prepared to reſiſt the inſurgents; 
bodies of troops were ſent on ſhore to plunder, and 
being oppoſed by the Virginians, many lives were 
loſt. The king's ſhips alſo made an attempt to burn 


1 


Hampton town, but were beat off with the loſs of 
ſome men, and a tender. Martial law was now 


proclaimed, and the governor's forces were increaſed 
by a conſiderable number of blacks and whites, who 


were promiſed their freedom on condition of joining 
the royal ſtandard ; but a detachment of theſe having 


endeavoured to ſurpriſe the coloniſts in their in- 


trenchments, were all either killed or taken priſoners, 


Lord Dunmore, who had left his ſhip previous to 
this engagement, again retired to it. Ihe provin- 


cials having got poſſeſſion of ſome cannon and ſtores, 
entered Norfolk, and the king's ſhips retired to a 
greater diſtance. Very, ſoon after, however, this 
town was reduced to 1 0 by the fleet, after a deſ⸗- 


perate engagement. The loſs being immenſe, and 
the conflagration wanton, it cannot be wondered if 
the minds of the Americans were now exaſperated 

5 3 . „ 


bs 0 che higheſt pitch. It would far-exceed the limits . 
hi, of this ſketch,” were I to notice all che petty engage- 
ments Which took place in the ſeveral provinces, as 
the war extended itſelf. "The only important event 
ber oc this year which remains to be noticed, is the act 
of confederation and perpetnal union, paſſed by the 


4 
* 


5 ſociated colonies. This confederati on | was de- | 
« WM for their common defence, for the ſecurity! of 01 
7 


"of WI liberties and property, and their mutual and general 
of MI ffety and welfare. It aſcertains the power of con- 
reſs, and preſcribes the mode of its action, and is 
* eclared to be eſtabliſhed, until the terms of recon- 
1 Wl ciliation propoſed in the petition of congreſs to the 

ung are agreed to, the obnoxious acts repealed, re- 
parapion made for the injury done to Boſton, for 
burning -Charlestown, and till all the Britiſh troops 
are withdrawn from America. On 'theſe events 
taking place, the colonies are to return to their 
former connexions and friendſhip with Great Britain, 
but on failure thereof, this confederation is to be 
er perpetual. Some reſolutions were at the ſame- time 

paſſed for the encouragement of foreign trade, and 

ed fo retaliation in caſe any perſon ſhould be nene 
for an adherence to the American cauſe. 


pe This confederation was not at firſt . by by 1 
115 all the colonies, but what happened in the courſe of © * 
in. the following year removed their ſcruples, and it . 


came the ſolemn act of the united colonies. Such is 
% n outline of American tranſactions to the cloſe of 
the year, and from it you will gather the importance 
es, cf choſe Parliamentary meaſures which now come to 
be reviewed. : 

his i The Par liament was opt by a cl from — =_ 
ef. tirone, of 'more than uſual length, in which 0 2. 4 „ 
all that had paſſed in America during the 193 

air [ceſs was derailed, offers of foreign aſſiſt- N 
ted de were announced, 7 rg dition of f ſuppl ies. 
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Rated to be an object of neceſſity, in order to edu 


the colonies to obedience. The addreſſes in anſwer 
to this ſpeech were combated with the uſual force of 


oppoſition. The war now entered into was de- 
clared to be unjuſt and impolitie, and it was foreſeen 
that its conſequences would be fatal. Large ſupplies 
were, however, granted, and foreign troops were 
engaged in the ſervice. By a bill introduced ſoon 


after the meeting of parliament; all trade and inter- 


courſe was interdicted with the American colonies; 


and the property of the coloniſts, whether. ſhips. or 
goods, were declared to be forfeited to the officers and 


crews of his majeſty's ſhips of war who might be the 


_ captors. It was alſo enacted, that the maſters, crews, 
and other . perſons found on board American veſſels, 


ſhould be entered, and conſidered as in his majeſty's. 


ſervice, The operation: of this law was to be 
| ſoftened in the caſe. of ſuch colonies as returned to 


their allegiance. It is needleſs to recapitulate the 


objections: to this law. They are ſufficiently ob- | 


vious. With the Americans, it was now a point of 


pre neceſſity to reſiſt the mother country. 


With the Britiſh parliament it became a point of 


honour to ſubdue the Americans. The law now 


_ enacted, completed the union of the colonies, and 


was not inaptly termed: “ A bill for carrying more 


effectually into execution the reſolves of congreſs.” 


The propriety of employin eg troops againſt 


the colonies was warmly debated. The miniſtry, 


however, ſaw nothing but the abſolute neceſſity of 
the war, and the employment of A age was 
a leſſer neceſſity ariſing from it. The oppoſition 
ſtrongly urged, that the Americans, driven likewiſe 


by neceſlity into a war, would not fail to copy our | 
example, and avail themſelves of the aſſiſtance of 
foreign troops, if they could procure them. The 


troops of Heſſe Caſſel, however, and of the duke of 
Brunſwick, were engaged to the number of * ; 
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The other. a of parliament. conſiſted of _. 
ſeveral unayailing attempts on the part of the © oY . 
nority. to procure a reconciliation, with America, 2 
Mr. Penn, the American, . examined in the 
houſe of peers, reſpecting the actual ſtats and views . | 

of the colonies, 1 duke of Richmond moyed, 

that. the. petition of congreſs was ground for a con- 

| ciation of the. unbapp . differences at preſent ſub⸗ i 

. MW ifting between Great Britain and America, but this, 

; was negatived. Mr. Burke and Mr. Hartley re- 

r vived their propoſitions. to. the fame. effect, but in 1 . 
d vain, though it 2 at this time that the o ppoſition 1 

e derived . reateſt aid from the brilliant . of _ 

„ ur. Charles Fox. Tieck ition, indeed, however 
, Wh ficient, in numbers, fo 4 a 2 on of ta- 
ns that are not often met With, ji — . this ſeſ- 
e ſion, the land- tax was voted at four ſhillings in the 
) Pe, * ſome changes took place i in 95 arrange 1 v0 
4 of adminiſtration, but none in the ſyltem. 

3 The ſcion coneluded on May 23. R. 40.1 I = 
f Is ſingular, that every diſcharge of mi- 770, 

| niſterial thunder was anſwer by a ſimilar peal from 
de Americans; the bills pak in n were 

| 
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"LETTER LXIK.. 


HE Late of affairs i in 3 at the cloſe of. TE 
laſt year was in all reſpects new. A war -— | 
ith the mother country was. actually begun, and. 
when, the hopes of reconciliation becoming fainter, - 
the queſtion aroſe how to carry. it on, the coloniſts 
found that they had to ſtruggle with. eu BS 
very peculiar PT” IN it would appear they 2 
had the art te their enemies. Their. 
n rat . tem dre PR x 
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| poſed of troops in all points irregular, of men who | 


took up arms in the ſanguine hope that the courape 
_ difplayed in a few ſkirmiſhes would induce the Britiſh 
to compound the diſpute, but who had never weighed 
the fatigues of war, and could not brook the tranſi. 
tion from the eaſy comforts of civil, to the diſcipline 
and rigour of military life. Their ardour accord. 


ingly began to abate; great numbers left the army; 


new levies were made with the greateſt difficulty; 
4 D. 47506 tardineſs and irrelblution kept back 
their recruits, and at the commence- 
ment of the preſent year, the whole American army 
did not amount to ten thouſand men. 


Boſton was, at this time, ſuffering all the diſtreſſes 


of a cloſe ſiege; the ſupplies ſent by government 


arrived late, and part of them were intercepted by 
the coloniſts, General Wafhington was. counſeled | 


to make an aſſault on this place, but he was too 
conſcious of the inſufficiency of his ammunition to 
endanger his army and his cauſe by a raſh enterpriſe, 
That, however, he might not be ſeen to diſregard 


his duty, or diſcredit his vigilance, he informed, his 


- officers, that as his army, by the acceſſion of a nu- 


merous militia, amounted now to nearly 17,020 


men, he 0 it might be proper to make an at- 
tempt on the Britiſh lines. In this he was oppoſed, 
and it was recommended to him to take poſſeſſion of 


: Dorcheſter heights. This was achieved 
March 4. in the dead and filence of night, and 


ſuch a defence erected before morning, that the 
Britiſh admiral aſſured general Howe it would be 


| impoſſible to keep one of his ſhips in the har- 
bour, unleſs the enemy were diſlodged. A vio- 


lent ſtorm preventing this deſign, the Britiſh officers, 
in conſequence of a previous reſolution, began to 


evacuate the town. On the 17th, their troops, 


amounting to 9000 men, left the place, after ſpiking 


up. ſome cannon, and deſtroying part of the caſtle.” 
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goyernment, accompanied them, and after a ſhort. 
voyage they arrived at Hallifax. The ſituation of 
the Priel troops in Boſton had been very unplea- 
ſant, and it was judged that a central poſition for the 

d army would enable it to act with more effect. 
5 of the king's ſhips only were left to protect 
ſuch veſſels as might arrive, and general 3 
with his army marched into the town en on” 
the embarkation of the Britiſh troops. 

In Canada, where the Americans hoped to Tabs; 15 
erected their ſtandard, they were completely unſuc - 
ceſsful. Obliged to raiſe the ſiege, they had the 
mortification to ſee their ſmall fleet deſtroyed on the 
lakes, The Britiſh had poſſeſſion of Lake Cham- 
plain, and general Carleton, whoſe troops took poſ- 
ſeſſion of Crown Point, after driving the coloniſts 
from it, would have alſo contended with the main 
body at Ticonderoga, but the artful manoeuvres/ of 
general Gates interrupted his progreſs, and the ap- 
proach of winter obliged him to retreat. Theſe. 
operations. were the cauſe of ſome petty engage- 
ments, the whole of which, in the courſe of this war, 
it is not my plan to deſcribe. The recovery of 
Quebec having been now accomplithed, the Britiſn 
troops next propoſed to extend their arms to ſome 
of the ſouthern colonies, and. to take poſſcition of 
New Vork. 

Sir Henry Clinton and Sir peter Parker; the Jat- 5 
ter of whom had juſt arrived with a fleet from Eng- 
land, determined 10 attack Charleſtown, the capital 
of South Carolina, a place of great importance, and 
which the: ſuppoſed might be carried by the aſſiſt- 


ance of tipping. Charleſtown was in a ſtate of 


defence, principally ariſing. from ſome works erected. 
on Sullivan's iſland, which guarded the channel. 
dir Petey Parker commenced the attack on this iſland b 
with two fifty gun ſhips, four frigates of 28 guns, 
kn, VV 


GEORGE r 72 1 5 
Many of the townſmen, who were ll affected to 
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and four leſſer armed veſſels. The fort mountel 

only twenty-ſix cannon, the largeſt of which were 

2 pounders ; the garriſon did not exceed 400 men, 

commanded 4 general Moultrie. Aſter a briſk en. 

gagement, which laſted ten hours, the fleet were 

- obliged to retire with a conſiderable loſs of men, 

f General Clinton was unable to cooperate by land, 

In and in a few-days the troops reimbarked. This was 

| the firſt time the provincials had refiſted a fleet, and 

as they did not loſe thirty men; they were elevated 

Win wir fannele + 155 ER £5 £1 TN 
New York, from the facility with which it could 

be maintained, and its relative poſition, was of the 

utmoſt importance to the contending powers. It was 

well known to general Wafhington, that the Engliſh 

had determined to make themſelves maſters of it, as 

a prelude to more ferious operations, and here there 

fore the great ſtand muſt be made. Admiral lord 

Howe, and his brother Sir William, were appoi 

to command the expedition againſt this place. The 

Britiſh army conſiſted. of nearly 30,000 men, am- 

ply provided. General Howe arrived, about the end 

of June, off Sandy Hook, with the troops which he 

had removed from Boſton. In two the admiral 

joined him with reinforcements at Staten Iſland, 

where the inhabitants received them with great cor- 

diality. A conſiderable body of loyaliſts here teſti- 

fied their attachment to the Britiſh government. At 

this very moment, however, the congreſs publiſhed 

7 1+ flecting men could not but be ſtruck 

with the circumſtance of its ages. ee at 

ſuch a time of danger, when the Britiſh army was 

double that of the Americans, the latter raiſed only 

for a temporary purpoſe, and when its leaders had no 

certainty that it could be kept up. 

The Britiſh commander found Long Iſland and 

| New York in a poſture of defence. General Walb- 

1675 "ou - ington 
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agton Sek fixed his head quarters in the city, and, 
profiting by former experience, determined on a war 
if poſts, or the raiſing {light fortifications in various 
places, which retarded and embarraſſed the operations 
of the enemy. This commander, however, Was 

not without his difficulties. Uncertain where the 
enemy might make their attack, he had to anſwer all 
the applications from the people, of various quar- 


ters, for ſupport. The appearance of the enemy off _ 


New Vork ſeemed to bring the matter to a deciſion, 
and the inhabitants Prepared to oppoſe. ir Whole 
8 

The Howes, part of whoſe commiſſion was to \ 
offer peace, iflued proclamations, ſignifying that they 
were impowered to grant pardon to 8 1 Fol ſe who, 
though they had deviated from their allegiance, were 
willing to return to their duty; and to declare any 
colony, province, &c. to be at peace with his 4 
jeſty. The congreſs republiſhed theſe proclama- 
tions, from a conviction that they would produce a 
very oppolite effect to that need. At the ſame 
time, lord Howe ſent a letter to George Waſhington, 
Eg. which this gentleman refuſed to receive, as it 
was not addreſſecf to him with his military rank and 
title. General Howe then ſent adjutant general - "of 
terſon with a letter to George Waſhington, &c. and 
hoped that the et cetera would remove the objection. 
After ſome debate on this trifling abſurdity, equally 


diſgraceful to both parties at ſuch a criſis, the Bri- 


tiſh commiſſioners Were informed that « from what 
appeared, their powers were only to. grant pardon, 


and that thoſe. who had committed no fault, wanted 


ardon. 
heſe negotiations proving fruitleſs, the Britiſh 
amy commenced its operations. Ihe American 
army in and near New York did not exceed 18,000 . 
men, {cattered at conſiderable diſtances in poſts, The 
W landed Qu, 1 between Den 
and - 
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| and Graveſend, two ſmall towns, and after a ſeries 


his men between Kep's bay and Turtle 
Who had been ſtationed at a breaſtwork to oppoſe 
him, retreated on the firſt appearance of his troops, 


of marches, an engagement took place, in which the 
Americans loſt or had taken upward of one thou- 
ſand. men, and the Britiſh about 450. General 
Waſhington, who had removed the greateſt part of 
his army to Long Ifland, ' finding the approach of 
the enemy irreſiſtible, determined to retreat. There 
are few occurrences in military hiſtory more remark. 


able than this retreat. Nine thouſand men, with all 


their baggage and ammunition, were conveyed over 


a a river, more than a mile in breadth, to New York, 


in leſs than thirteen hours, and this entirely un- 
known to the Britiſh army, who were not a quarter 
of a mile diſtant, In the morning the latter took 


poſſeſſion of the works evacuated by this well con- 


ducted retreat. Immediately after, an interview was 


agreed upon between ſome members of congreſs 


and lord Howe, but it ended in a mere interchange 
of perional des. 

A deſcent on New York iſland was the next ſtep 
to be taken, When general Howe 1 6 to land 


ay 52 party J 


Waſhington in vain attempted to rally them. Next 
day, the fame men partly retrieved their honour in 


a ſkirmiſh ; but the place was no longer tenable, 
and the Americans retired to the north end of the 


; 


. iſland. An accidental fire broke out, 
1 *% ſoon after the Britiſh troops entered the 


city, which deſtroyed about a thouſand houſes. Ge- 
neral Howe now endeavoured to draw the enemy in- 


to action, but, after various manoeuvres, he was not 


able to accompliſh what would probably have been 


fatal to the American cauſe. In the courſe of this 
experiment, general Wafhington, at one time, ob- 


_ tained an eligible. poſition, and ſeemed to wiſh for an 
engagement; but that not taking place, he Fug 
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the North river, and encamped in the neighbourhood 


of Fort Lee. General Lee was left at North 
Caſtle with upward of 7000 men.” General Howe 
afterward determined to atthek Fort Waſhington, 
the only poſt on New Vork iſland in the hands of 
the Americans. An adequate force being ſent 
againſt it, an engagement enſued, in which, of the 

Britiſh, nearly 1200 were killed or wounded. The 
fort capitulated on 'honorable- terms: the men, 


amounting to 2700, were conſidered as priſoners of 


| Succeſs emboldened the Britiſh troops to follow 
up their late viRtories;- and lord Cornwallis was ſent 
to attack Fort Lee, the garriſon of which retreated 
precipitately, leaving their artillery and ſtores. Ge- 

neral Waſhington determined to retire to Auguſta 


county in Virginia, The progret of the Ameri- 


can cauſe was now truly critical ; their ſpirits were 
ſunk, numbers were deſerting, and the new army 
enliſted very lowly. Lord Cornwallis purſued: ge- 
neral Waſhington's troops cloſe in the rear as far as 
the Penſylvania fide of the Delaware. The Britiſh 
army alſo took poſſeflion of Rhode, Hand, and blocked: 
up a ſquadron” under the command of commodore 
Hopkins; and to complete the defeat of the colo- 

niſts, general Lee was taken priſoner at Baſken- 
bridge. Nothing could appear ſo deſtitute of hope 
as the affairs of the continental army; the ſeat of 


war being now removed to the neighbourhood of 


Philadelphia, the congreſs were obliged to retreat to 
Baltimore, leaving a 7 | 

general Waſhington. Their courage, however, was 
not abated. So far were they from yielding in any 
meaſure to the terms held out by the mother country, 
that ſome of them even now propoſed to ſeek the 


aſſiſtance of France, and, as an equivalent, to tranſ- 


fer to that oountry the monopoly of trade which Bri- 
tain had enjoyed. This not being concluded upon, 


ort of dictatorial power wit 
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they reſolved to offer freedom. of trade to every fo. WM foldi 
- reign mation, In all their diſtrelles, and when-their I men 
\ boaſted independence and union. ſeemed to be on the mat 
verge of dflolution, they. would liſten. to no abate. iner 
ment of their former claims on the juſtice of the orgs 
Toward the cloſe of this year, their army began wit] 
again ta recruit, and gre. Waſhington being con- mat 
ſiderably reinforced, determined to. croſs the Dela. to t 
ware, and attack the Britiſh troops which lay at tain 
Trenton. The latter were deceived, by an ill- dep 
' grounded ſecurity, and after a bloody engagement tior 
were obliged to lay down their arnſs. About nine 3 
hundred were thus taken priſoners, ſix hundred eſ- 
Dec. 28. Apedb and the reſt were killed. After the 
l 7 action, general Waſhington returned to 
Penſylvania to ſecure his priſoners, and recroſſing 
_- the river again, took poſſeſſion of Trenton. On 
this, part of the Britiſh army advanced againſt the 
place, marching from Princetown, and after driving 
a detachment of the Americans from a poſt a little ta 
|. the northward of Trenton, were themſelves checked 
I at the bridge oveg Sandpink creek, which runs 
cahraugh Trenton. On each fide of this creek, the 
two armies ſat down for the night. But general 
WMaſnhington, thinking he could attack the remainder 
of the enemy left at Princetown, retreated in the 
Fan night, reached Princetown early in the morn- 
. 3) ing, and engaged three regiments of the Bri- 
HT: tin troops, ſixty of whom were killed, and about 
three hundred taken; the reſt made their eſcape. 
The American loſs, according to their report, was 
inconfiderable. The Britiſh now removed their 
| Whole force to New Brunſwick. In the mean time, 
general Waſhington retired to Morristown. For 
three months after this, no action of importance was 
performed. The Americans complained loudly of 
the rapacious cruelty and wantonneſs of the Britiſh 
Pies | : 1 fs ſoldiery, 
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ſpeech, on the opening of parliament, that 0. 
one great advantage would be derived from 


. 


A \ 


onen 1% „ 


0 this. cireumſiance revived, thoſe ſenti- 
ments 3 e eee 
1 ſez congr to e 
Cn! 9-167 event pl 6k-n of 
_— a temporary form of government; and not- 
the loſſes of this campaign, their com- 
e judicious movements, and 
r at- 
ble prferved the main body eee and 
deprived their enemies of thoſe opportunities of ace- 
tion which muſt have terminated in their fa our. 
This protraQion, while it enabled the coloniſts to. 


recruit their armies, and to form them for ſervice, 


„E — 

rmous expence in a ry far removed 
re and with which few of the were ac- 
quainted, but alſo gave a turn to the minds of many 
of the people in Great Britain. Accuſtomed to un- 
dervalue the ſtrength of ſuch empires as France and 
Spain, when placed in oppoſition to that of Britain, 
— CO contended with other than 


thoſe reſources, which: | 
Rf for their | their — can command. The motley 

ſuccefles, therefore, o* this Campaign, were either 
miſrepreſented or miſunderſtood ; for, at the meeting 
of parliament, the nation ſeemed. unanimous to cruſh 

the rebellion in America, and conſidered the decla- 
ration of independence as an inſult that demanded 
immediate ſatisfaction. It was ſtated in his majeſty? i 


the declaration of independence. We 1779. | 15 
ſhould have unanimity at home, founded on the ge- 


neral conviction of the Juſtice and neceſſity of our 


meaſures. Certain it is, the miniſter purſued his 
Tek of. war * * _ than might have 


. 
„ 3 


_ no. idea of that — 4 £ 


deen 1 
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been expected. A lrg e military and naval force 


| were voted, and althoug minority diſputed every 
inch of ground, yet they were ſo conſcious of the in- 


efficacy of their endee yours, that a number of them Ml. 
ſeceded from parliament. * Near the cloſe of the ſeſ- * 


ſion, the additional ſum of 100,000l. a year was Brit: 
added to his majeſty's civil liſt. This occaſioned are n 
very warm debates, and when the bill came to be vidu: 
preſented for his majeſty's aſſent, Sir Fletcher Nor- man 
ton, the ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, addreſſed and! 
the king with unuſual freedom, ſtating that the re- and 
preſentatives of the people had granted this ſum, in a ginet 
well-grounded confidence, that his, majeſty would ap- breat 
ply wiſely, what they granted liberally ; and feeling, eithe 
What every good ſubject muſt feel with the greateſt one 
ſatisfaction, that, under the direction of his majeſty's med 
wiſdom, the affluence and grandeur of the ſovereign liely 
would reflect dignity and honour upon his people. try, 
The ſenſe of the houſe was faid to be miſrepreſented -who 
in this ſpeech, and the ſpeaker was judged to be tion: 
highly culpable. Mr. Fox ended the debate, by V 
moving, that the ſpeaker did expreſs, with juſt and quar 
proper energy, the zeal of the houſe for the ſupport fore 
of the honour and 2 of the crown, in circum- The 
ſtances of great public charge. This motion, and a amn 
vote of thanks to the ſpeaker, were then carried M roya 
without a diviſion. Immediately before the adjourn- by 1 
ment, lord Chatham made an ineffectual attempt tb men 
put a ſtop to the war, and with that preſcience which ever 
had ever diſtinguiſhed his public life, hinted the poſ- one 
ſibility of a treaty between France and America. live: 
France had not yet forgot the diſgraces of the laſt Brit 
war; ſhe looked to Britain with a jealous eye, and mer 
the effects of that jealouſy will ſoon appear,” 3 
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JV OU have already, no doubt, concluded againſt 


the poffibility of a reconciliation between Great 


Britain and the colonies. Quarrels between nations 
are more difficult to adjuſt that thoſe between indi- 
viduals, fo much more forcibly does the pride of hu- 


man nature act with the former than with the latter, 


and ſo little is the room left for mutual forbearance - 


and acknowledgments, Many plans might be ima- 


gined, and indeed were actually propoſed, to heal the 
breach even at this advanced period, but none that 
either party could adopt. Between ſupremacy on the 


one hand, and independence on the other, no ſafe 


medium could be found; and when congreſs had pub- 
licly thrown off their allegiance to the mother coun- 


iy, and bad kept he Britiſh” troops' in - play fer 4 


tions could not be unravelled by human aid. 
We leſt the Britiſh and American army in winter 
quarters. The ſeaſon was conſiderably advanced be- 


whole campaign, the clue of injuries and recrimina- 5 


fore the campaign in the middle ſtates commenced. 


The American army had received fome reſources of 
ammunition from France, but to balance this, the 


royal troops had executed two ſucceſsful. expeditions, ' 


menſe quantity of proviſions, arms, & . Theſe, how- - 
ever, were not conducted without ' bloodſhed. In 
one of them, nearly three hundred men loſt their 
lives, or were taken. In the month of June, the 
Britiſh army was reinforced by about one thouſand ' 
men, raiſed in New York and Jerſey, Much time 


was ſpent from the month of May, by Sir William ' 


Howe and general Waſhington, in endeavours to 
outwit each other, b feigned adyances and retreats. & 
In Auguft, the Britiſh fleet entered the Cheſapeak, 
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e TORY, OF- EN GL AND, 
from the eaſtern heads of which the troops advanced 
army, poſted 


boldly within two miles of the America 
at Newport. General Waſhington, retiring to 
high ground near Chad's fort in the Brandywine | 


3 


whom four hundred were priſoners. ey 
Abe coloniſts having. built a fort on Mud-iſland, 


W * 


- L _ 


« 
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ind many: eee Flog e POR neceſſary 
manoeuvres: to diſlodge , them. The importance, 
however, of the object, obliged them to run all riſks, 
25; without being maſters of the Delaware, the-poſ- 
on of Philadelphia was rather dangerous than uſe- 


fl. The fort on Mud-iſland was defended with + 


uncommon bravery; but a ſhip of war having made 
her way ſo as to be able to play with effect upon it, 
the continentals were obliged bo leave their — 5 
after- er part of the works: had been de- 
ſtroye | Xt 
h the beginning of, Da [2 William Howe 
2gain attempted to bring the American army to a 
general engagement, but äfter various marches, 
countermarches, and ſome ſkirmiſhes, the campaign. 
concluded without this deſirable. object e | 
tained... The royal army e in Philade phia, 
and general Waſhington poſted his main force at 
Valle Forge, within ſixteen. miles of the enemy. 
The Britiſh had been ſucceſsful in almoſt eyery en- 
a ary but the great purpoſe of the war was ſtill - 


rated by the ſpirited reſiſtance of the contine- 


tals, and: ill more by that ſyſtem of protraction 
which general Waſhington had adopted, and which 
W poſſible for the ſafety of the colonies; 


for it does not appear that he could have ſucceeded: i 


in any general ement. 
Tins ges 
army, under 


Burgoyne, with various ſuc- 


ceſs, and ended, at length, in the total defeat of his 
amy, It was their object to form a line of commu- 
map between New Vork and Canada. The . 


amy. deſtined: for the neceſſary operations c 
of ven-thouſand Britiſh and. German troops, with 


4 : FAS quantity of artillery, Several of the” 


lavage nations were alſo induced to join: the Britiſh. 
amy, a circumſtange which does not appear 


ferocious 


Was es A the 8 


to. have 
ben d 9 as; AO OAK * wild and 
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ferocious beaſts againſt our countrymen, and cer- 
tainly contributed greatly to inflame the averſion of 


June 30. 


ſelves unable to cope with him, evacuated the place 


_ 
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the Americans to every propoſal of reconciliation. 
From Quebec, general Burgoyne advanced with 

his army to Crown Point, and the Ame. 

rican troops at Ticonderoga, finding thein- 


with great ſecrecy and expedition, leaving a vaſt 


quantity of ſtores and ammunition, the loſs of which 


was ſo ſeverely felt, that congreſs thought proper to 


inſtitute an inquiry into the conduct of the com- 


mander, who did not eſcape without imputations. 
Succeſs now followed the royal arms with ſuch ra- 


pidity, that the cauſe of the colonies in this quarter 


was given up as hopeleſs. It was Burgoyne's pur- 


poſe to force his way into Albany, or, at leaft, to be 


able to join the army at New York. When en- 
gaged on this expedition, in the courſe of which his 


men underwent fatigues that are almoſt incredible; 


colonel St. Leger was endeavouring to cooperate 
with him in the Mohawk country, and about the 


bp per of Auguſt, attempted the ſiege of fort 
Schuyler. This place was defended with ſo much 


bravery, and the Indians proved ſo reluctant to act 
with ſpirit, that the colonel was obliged to raiſe the 


Hege, and leave a part of his artillery behind him. 


ortune was now changing ſides. General Bur- 


1 Boyne, when on his way to Albany, detached about 
ix hundred of his troops to Bennington, to ſeize a 


magazine of ſtores and proviſions; but the militia of 


New Hampſhire proving more numerous than was 
expected, the greater part of this detachment were 


either killed or wounded, and another party ſent to 


their aſſiſtance were alſo routed. Theſe actions in- 


ſpired the Americans with confidence, and greatly 
diſconcerted the plans of the royal army, by detain- 


ing it fully a month, waiting for ſupplies, while the 


The 


continentals were rallying from all quarters. 
Ee | 8 1 next 


. 
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U next ſtep Burgoyne took was to croſs Hudſon's river, 
and in four days, he encamped. on the, Sept. 14. 


heights, about two miles from the conti? 
nental camp, where general Gates had now the chief 1 
command. An engagement here took place, which 
” laſted three hours, with great deſtruction to both ſides z 
8 but night coming on, the battle was indeciſive. 
duch was the ſituation after this of the royaliſts, that 
b a junction with the forces at New York was abſo- 
lutely neceſſary. Diſpatches were e ſent 
Y to general Clinton, urging his immediate affiſtance, 
. A delay of nearly three weeks had diminiſhed the 
ſtock of proviſions, and an action happened, in which  _ 
* the Americans had the advantage, and both armies 
s loſt ſeveral brave officers, The Britiſh, thus em- 
barraſſed, removed in the courſe of one night, and 
dis probably firſt ſuggeſted to the American com- 
mander, that it was poſſible to cut off their retreat. 
fe To ayoid this, general Burgoyne moved to Sara- 
toga, where, after ſuffering every hardſhip and mor- 
tification, and making many fruitleſs attempts to ex- 
k tricate his army, he was, at length, obliged to offer 
I a capitulation on honorable terms. His troops were 
allowed to march out with - honours. of war, their 


arms being to be. piled, and their artillery left on the 
river's edge: a free paſſage was granted to the troops 
Pa 8 9 23 » B , . 7 
00 England, on condition of not ſerving again in 


North America. The reſt of the terms were as fa. 
f vorable as circumſtances would permit. If they * } 

appear more ſo than the Americans were obliged to 4 
e grant, let it he remembered, that it was the beſt 
policy to ſhow / lenity : and forbearance in a caſe like 


8 the preſent. Thus, by a ſeries of ill-judged or ill- 

y conducted meaſures, the whole royal army, conſiſting | 
8 of five thouſand ſeven hundred and ninety men, were 
** compelled to ſurrender to the Americans, with all 

* their arms and ammunition. Sir Henry Clinton had 

1 endeavoured to conduct an expedition to aſſiſt Bur- 
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. Sehne but for ſome reaſons, which have never ben 
latisfactorily explained, that commander was left to 


his humiliating fate. The conſequences of a victory 


ſo important as this, may be eaſily conceived. In 


Europe, it raiſed the character of the American 


troops; and it is ſuppoſed that, according to the na- 
tural operation of ſucceſs on the human mind, it 


turned the ſcale of public opinion in favour of their 


courage, their ſtrength, and their final ſucceſs. 
When the Britiſh parliament aſſembled, the news 


20. Phe armaments which had been for ſome 
time preparing in the ports of France and Spain, in- 
duced our miniſtry to make a conſiderable augmen- 
tation of naval force. Large ſupplies were voted, 
and reſiſted by the tion on the uſual grounds: 
the loſs of trade was beginning to be felt, and the 
iſſue of a war with France and Spain could only 


complete our deſtruction. To ſtrengthen theſe ar- 


guments, and while the augmentation of the army 
and navy was the ſubject of contention between the 
two parties, the news of general Burgoyne's defeat 
arrived. His expedition being the favorite ſcheme 
of the miniſtry, their diſappointment was not to be 

concealed, and the exultation of the minority was 
proportionate. But the loſs of ſo great an army ren- 
dered it n to raiſe regiments with all poſſible 
fpeed. An appeal was made to the people, and an- 
ſwered according to the wiſhes of government. Man- 
cheſter, Liverpool, and many other great towns, 
raiſed a thoufand men each. The city of London 
having refuſed to offer the uſual 
ſubſcriptions were raiſed by individuals, and this ex- 
ample was followed in various parts of the nation. 

In Scotland, ſeveral thouſand men, chiefly High- 


luanders, were raiſed with aſtoniſhing expedition. 


The voice of the people was decidedly for war, 
and the minifter, availing himfelf of this e 
| | 28 5 


of this defeat had not reached England. 


nty money, large 


ſyſtem: with 
ttle controul from 


ſurprifed the houſe, 


wo bills were paſſed, *one' of which enabled 1778. 
his majeſty to appoint commiſſioners with 17 


ſufficient powers to treat with the congreſs, or any 
provincial aſſembly, or with general Waſhington, or 


any other perſon. Aſter ſome debate; theſe were car- 


ried, but few entertained hopes that the plan would 
be productive of any ſubſtantial good. OE 
gns VF fahes, Which tome of the mino- 


The defi 
rity had foreſeen, became, at! 
all diſpute. His majeſty communicated to the 


lament, that the court of France had igned atreaty 

of amity and commerce with certain pe > * 67 
ſons employed by his majeſty's 5 27. 

ſubjects in u Annees, and that he had thought proper 
to withdraw his ambaſſador from that court. The 


ohe itt. 435 . 
df 4 — and unanimity, purfued his 8 
ve 


of his operations, however, he 
5 advancing ſome motions of a Coneilliatory nature. 


parliament. In che midſt 


ength, evident beyond 


8 rw 8 * 
is # — — 
RN -. 


French, it was diſcovered, had diſpatched count - 'R 


D' Eſtaign, with twelve ſhips of the line, from Tou- 


lon, and admiral Byron, with a fleet from Portf| 
was ready to fail after him. But the negligence of 


"the miniſtry,” in not providing ſooner againſt he 
Toulon fleet, was ſeverely cet 


cated but in a feeble manner. 


The remainder of this don Fre emp ployd j 
motions brought forward by the minority, fo 


production of papers which, on the ground of dan- 
ger, the miniſtry uniformly reliſted; and in diſputes 


relative. to Burgoyne's s army, the conduct of the lords 
of the admiralty, &c. In the courſe of a debate, on a 


motion made y the duke of Richmond for with- 
drawing our troops from America, the venerable earl 


of Chatham, while anfwering ſome part of the duke's 
arguments, was ſeized with a fainting fit, which. in 


a few days ended in his death. The loſs of this able 
1 was „ _ all ranks and parties 


Joined 


and Was vindi- | 


| + ® 
c 
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- joined. in honouring his memory. His ' charafty 
may be ſummed up in few words, His country 
knew him to be incorruptible; and the enemies of 
his country found him to be invincible. Few men 
have better tempered the love of liberty with the 
love of their country. It is to be regretted, that he 
had been ſo long excluded from the councils of ſlate; 
he wWhoſe opinions had never proyed falſe, and whoſe 
plans had never proved abortive. What he was 
convinced was wile, he undertook; and what he un- 
dertook, he never departed fm. 
As the ae bills introduced by the mini- 


A ſter conſtituted the laſt effort of the kind which Great 
Britain made, it is neceſſary to dwell for a moment 
0 on the nature and effect of them. They arrived in 
America before congreſs had heard of the effect of 
their negotiation with France, and, after being ta- 
_ ken into conſideration, congreſs. declared that the 

could not hold any conference with any 3 
ſioners on the part of Great Britain, - unleſs they 

ſhould, as a preliminary, either withdraw their fleets 

and armies, or elſe, in poſitive and ęxpreſs terms, 
acknowledge the independence of the ſtates. The 
commiſſioners here alluded to were governor John- 
ſtone, lord Carliſle, and Mr. Eden. They opened 

their commiſſion ſoon after this by a letter to con- 

greſs, in which they offered to concur in the follow- 

ing articles: To conſent to a ceſſation of hoſtili- 

ties, both by ſea and land: to reſtore free intercourſe, 

to revive mutual affection, and renew the common 
benefits of naturalization, throughout the ſeveral 

parts of this empire: to extend every freedom of 

trade that our reſpective. intereſts can require: to 
agree that no military forces ſhall be kept up in the 
different ſtates of North America, without the con- 

ſent of the general congreſs, or particular aſſem- 

blies: to concur in meaſures calculated to diſcharge 


the debts of America, and to raiſe the credit 1 


« . ' 


of 


OR 


* 
— 


4 


tain; or, if ſent from Britain, in that caſe to have 
x ſeat and voice in the aſſemblies of the different 
ſtates to which they may be deputed reſpectively; in 
order to attend the ſeveral intereſts of thoſe by whom 
they are deputed: on ſhort, 4 — wn 2 
the reſpective atures in each particular to 
ſettle N in civil and military eſtabliſhment, 
and to exerciſe a perfect freedom of legiſlation and 
internal government, ſo chat the Britiſh ſtates 
throughout North America, acting with us in peace 
and war, under 'one- common pn may he 
of Wl the irrevocable yment of every privilege, that 
ss ſhort of a ray re jon- of intered or conſiſt. 
Y ent wiel that union Le fo force, on which the fa 
our common religion and liberty def e 
7 Whether che congreſs ſulpedkel che fins wer ny. | 
1s Wil theſe offers, or that, after a negotiation had com- 
15, Wl menced, they might be thrown off their guard, und 
he less favorable terms be inſiſted upon; whether their. 
n. minds, irritated by the devaſtation of their country, 
ed were now ſteeled againſt amity with Great Britai 

n- Wy or whether they thou t "they had ready pledg 

u Wy themſelves to France What they gat Os 


bi: norably retra& (for they had now heard that the 
lc, Wl treaty was figned) may admit of an argument. 
Perhaps all theſe reaſons combined in forming the 
| anſwer they returned to the commiſſioners, which was 
in ſubſtance, that they had already decided againſt 
the conciliatory bills, and that no other proof of the 
dipoſition of the king of Great Britain toward a 
peace would be accepted, than his explicit acknow- - 
- ent of the independence of the ſtates, or the 


rawing his fleets and armies. 8 
* the commiſfioners left 10 0 
* II. - M 
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procure a more amicable adjuſtment; but the con - Gs; 
greſs were inſſexible; and ſome reports of an attempt MW afiiſt 
to bribe certain. members of congreſs, though pol. | 
tively diſavowed by the. commitlioners, gained the W gage 
people over to their opinion. Finding all endea- MW wour 
vours to be fruitleſs, the commiſſioners; iſſued a ma. W abou 
8 nifeſto, in which, among other thin 85 it was ſtated, befor 
that the whole conteſt . was now changed, and the MW jcavi 
; queſtion was how far Great Britain might, by every coule 
means in her power, deſtroy or render uſeleſs a con- with 
nection contrived for her ruin, and for the aggran- Lee 
dizement of France. Under ſuch circumſtances the ¶ duct 
laws of ſelf-preſer vation muſt direct the conduct of penſi 
Great Britain, and if the Britiſh colonies are to be- MW poſte 
come an acceſſion to France, will direct her to ren- M 
der that acceſſion of as little avail as poſſible to her {MW Jadeh 
We now return to the progreſs of the war. rard ; 
Larger narrations may admit of a minute detail of W circu 
ſkirmiſhes and petty encounters; but theſe ſo much WF and « 


P&P 


to evacuate; Philadelphia and remove to New Vorb this 1 
as a grand center. The paſſage. of the royal am) miral 
into New Jerſey was effected with incredible perſe-WW Fren 
verance, amid innumerable difficulties: The. Ame: manc 


ricans detached large bodies to fall upon their rear; I bis n 
and to oppoſe thoſe Sir Henry Clinton placed he was ; 
.grenadiers, light infantry, and chaſſeurs, in his rear, 
and the baggage in front. General Lee was ap- 

pointed to command the American army on this ex- 


pedition, and great hopes were entertained of ib dg, 


AY 


R 


72, 


rica when the Fx fleet and army were. 


1 


on l. 50 
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8 neral Waſhin ee 
Iſſiſt, he found that Lee had given orders for a re- 


treat. Soon after, the artillery: of both, armies, en-: 
gaged; about 250 of the Americans were killed and 
wounded, and the royaliſts, including priſoners, loſt 
about 3503 but night om a ſtop to the action, and, 
before morning, 

leaving a few wounded men behind them, ; who 
could not be carried off, and ON 2 Hook | 
without farther _ interruption.” 

Lee was brought to trial for rg m— June 30. 
duct on this day, and ſentenced to one year's ſuſ- 
penſion from public ſervice. The Americans now 


ſted at White Plains, and afterward marched; to 
Middlebrook i in Jerſey. Congreſs returned to Phi- 
been abſent. only 
they received a Monſieur Ge- 
rard as plenipotentiary from the court of France; a 
circumſtance which in their opinion gays. dignity 


Ame: | 


ladelphia, from whence they 
nine months. Here 


and 5 uence to their confederacy . 
aing appeared on the coaſt | 


# + 


he bake and em of Nw Vick? Had d. E 


ſtaing arrived when the Engliſh fleet was in the Ber 1 


laware, his ſuperior force muſt hape made ag g 
prey. He faced them. however; in a few days, o 
Sandy Hook ; but not thinking an attack either He 
e or practicable, he ſailed for New Lan 

this laſt motion loſt an oppor 1101 capturiu 
miral Byron's ſmall fleet. 

French port againſt 


manoeuy res, proved aborti ve; an 27 


cloſe, She 


ritiſh. army had retreated,- 


hode defer vaſes | 


his . Wu Tr of 5 09 1 Io: 


4 ul af by 
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rior. As foon as Sir Henry Clinton found that the 
Americans had left Rhode Iſland, he ſent a detach« 
vat to Rams ho and its neighbourhood; who de. 
wan th fail of ſhipping, wich various 
. and ſtores, to a great amount. 
Another Spee of a fimilar nature was conducted, 
about the ſame time, with equal ſucceſs, and a regi- 
ment of American light dragoons were ſurpriſed and 
Cut to pieces by a commanded b major- 
ral Grey. A eee ink Ealt Fram 
is to be added to the lift of 1 loſſes, while 
the conqueſt of Savannah, the capital of Georgi, 
Englth. the preſent cam pal en almo in favour of the 
n 
he Hitem of wat became now tf far nega, 
that the we are entering u 
A. D. 1719 preſents A with els more "tay 4k 
ous acts of dil refs and deſolation, committed by de- 
tachments from the reſpective armies. Two expe- 
ditions, the one to Virginia, and the other to Con- 


- necticut, afford melancholy inſtances of the miſeries 


of civil war. The moſt wanton barbarities were 
practiſed on the inhabitants without regard to a 
ſex, and property of all kinds was aelopel. Fon 
e 'outrages were complained of by one party of 
- Vindicated'by the 22 is mae iow 7 matter in- 


0 4, 
| 7 No events of importance, which Aiſtinguiſhe 

- the war in che weſtern world, were the capture of 
' Stoney Point, on North River, and the ſurpriſe 
of the Britiſh garriſon of Powles Hook,” oppoſite to 
New York: by the former, the Britiſh: 16k 63 men 
Killed, and 543 hb were taken priſoners ; in the 
Jattes, 30 were killed, and 160 taken. In both ac- 
tions, the courage of the American commanders 
was not more conſpicuous than their humanity, In 
other 9 8 hg Gy hon they were not 
om the — tuation of 


general 


GEORGE iI. 


eee he was b to 
weaken it by dividing it into predatory detachments, 
In the ſouth; the Britiſh were now for the firſt time 
endeavouring to reeſtabliſh government in Carolina 
and Georgia. Their armies were reinforced by 


great bodies of loyaliſts; but, as a conſiderable part | 


of them enliſted merely for the fake of plunder, or 
from motives of fear, and temporary ſecurity, they. 
contributed neither to the ſucceſs nor the reputation 
of our arms; for no ſooner was A body of them de- 
feated in a ſkirmiſh than the reſt returned to their 
homes. Notwithſtandin 9 5 20 the Deitiſh \ were. *. 
pes their n 


cans into Cos ;. and the Brin my e 


barked his oops and dale and. left the! conti=. 


nent; and the American troops, retreat2d over the 
river Savannah. The hiſtory of this campaign ia 
ings During the whole of it, the perfeyerance. 

intrepidity of the Engliſh were as remarkable an+ | 
the heſitating and ill conducted exertiens of the 


Er 
pirit of the Americans, though 
n, and n ſtate, 1 or village, ever ought 


3 


* 


Americans: yet, . notwithſtanding the former, he 
Engliſh were yet confined to their,origioal bounda- 
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of accepting the terms held out by the 5 
ſioners. 
It remains to be menten chat, eur the th” 
of laſt year, count d Eſtaing. took St. Vincent's and 
Grenada; and the Britiſh," St. Lucia. About the 
fame time, the marquis de Bouille, governor of 
Martinioo; durpriſed and took . iſland of Demi. 
nica. 
| During theſe tranſact: er government 
wd it expedient to call forth the moſt powerful ex- 
ertions. Admiral Keppel was appointed commander 
4 D. x 2 of the fleet at Portſmouth; and, about 
778. the month of June, he was enabled to 
FX ſet fail with twenty ſhips of the line. War had not 
aàt this time been proclaimed, nor repriſals ordered] 
but coming up with two French fri the admi- 
ral conceived himfelf to be juſtified in taking them; 
and learning, at the ſame Une that the French fleet 
at Breſt conſiſted of thirty-two fail of the line, he 
freturned to Portſmouth, and, on the 3d of July, he 
. "was enabled to take to ſea with thirty fail of 'the 
Une. On the 23d the two fleets were in ſigbt of 
each other, and, on the morning of the 27th, an en- 
agement took place, which laſted wich great fury 
for upward of three hours. One hundred and 
thirty-three of the - Britiſh were Killed, and three 
hundred and ſeventy-three wounded: the French loſt 
upward of two thouſand, © This would have been 
a proud day for Great Britain,“ but for an unfor- 
tunate miſunderſtanding between the commander in 
Chief and admiral Pallifer, vice admiral of the blue, 
vhich prevented the action from being deciſive. Few 
events have occaſioned a greater clamour at home. 
Admiral Keppel was tried by a court martial, who, 
aſter a be of thirty days, honorabiy nay 
him of all the charges. Neither py pt nt fle 
| a ome exp afterward] in en war. . When | 2 


1 


„en 62 ttt. 8 1. 27 n Me: 


it. Wen ee met, the oppoſition propoſed 
79 to. inquire, by what fatal councils, and K 

nd unhappy ſyſtem of policy, this county 5 

* had een: reduced to her preſent ſituation 3 und, as 
he uſual, boldly attacked the 8 on their incapa- 
of MW city and inconliſteney. ': Getieral urgoyne 9 7 inc 

ai lord George Germaine, the ſecretary for the 15 
Rt rican department, with great acrimony; and Mr. | 
nt Fox, at ſeveral times, moved to cenſure the conduct 
Xe of. lord Sandwich, the - firſt lord of the admiralty. : 
ler The conduct of ataicals: Keppel and Palliſer, and 
ut & lord and general Howe, was al, the ſubje & of 


to great eee in both houſes. Rides Was 


of heard, and the miniſtry appeared to ſtand convicted 
dj of egregious blunders, and of great negligence, in 
U. conducting One But while theſe 9 79 955 were 
13. in a itation, r enemy was annou . 
ron th houſe, - Spain Bad ined its ancient Kant 17 
2 with thoſe of 'France, and the ITE wh 
Penny Cnr Je (ve ure nete recalled.” | 
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nour to the pſy of the victors. The company's 
troops, which ,amounted to upward of 

Oct. 1779. 
N had about 220 ſlain, and near 
700 wou he garriſon, amounting to 
3699s had 200 killed, and near 500 — I 
In the. beginning of this year, the French ſent a 
: fauadrony. commanded by the marquis de V audreuil, 
and a land force commanded by the duke de Lau- 
zun, to the coaſt of Africa, where they eaſily took 
poſſeſſion of the Britiſh ſettlements, forts and pro- 
perty, at Senegal. Sir Edward Hughes, paths oder 

| hand, feized the iſland of Goree, — placed a ſtron 

garriſon in it. During the ſummer, the F LEE 
made an attempt on * illand of Jerſey, which was 
defeated by Sir James Wallace taking ſome of their 
frigates. The miniſtry had as yet adopted no plan 
to prevent a junction of the 1 — and ' Spaniſh 
fleets, which was actually accompliſhed about the 
middle of Auguſt, when Nig formidable combined 
force, to the terror of the whole nation, entered the 
Britiſh channel, and after parading for two days off 
Plymouth, retired without © © ering any attack. 
I heir. purpoſe, if they had any beyond that of often- 
tation, ſeems to have been to-watch the Britiſh fleet; 
but Sir Charles Hardy, who commanded that fleet, 
entered the channel without any interruption. Such, 
and ſo various, were the eee n of OM 
: tyyo laſt OO 6 655 £13” 2 7 8 F Tr 
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LETTER XII. 


TN HE campaign EE 1 


1 + compoſed of few eircumſtanees > tended | 
to accelerate the deciſion: of the important Feen | 


- Aﬀeer the departure of the French fleet, Bir Henry 
Clinton embarked with a e army, on an expedi · 
tion n the capital a: ar ane and vice 


admiral 


© ir &, 


entire LO 0 Eng IE. ad ine tt Rnd. ood. hoe Be. BE. er Rowing Oh 


* 9 r we 2 > o _$ * 
8 % 
* 
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. Ade wan to ſecond: kink avid «end 
force adequate to the object in view. Though the 
of this army, from New Vork to Charleſ- 


town, was tediqus, and in ſome reſpecta diſaſtrous, 


arrived before the place in a Ade ir 
my” Fo attack. On the arm 


| Aſhley river, the aſſembly of the de Ir, d then Wan | 


broke up, and appointed the governor to take proper 
ſteps for its defence. The town was diſcovered by 
the Britiſh troops to be ſo complete] fortified," that 
Sir Henry Clinton thought; it to wait for 
reinforcements-from New York and Savannah; bur, 


immediately on their arrival, he began the ſiege with 


reat ſpirit and effect. His army and 
cw; had a decided Pear Wag and, Ted 29 29 
after a variety of ineffectual operations 7091, 


on the part of the town, general Lincoln, 8 | 


mander, was under the-neceflity of ſurrendering on 


the terms offered ta Henry Clinton, the nature 


of which is highly norable to his. generoſity and 
magnanimitys” garriſon was to march out of 


town, and to 3 g in the front of the 
works, but without beating a Britiſh march, or un- 

caſing the colours. The continental troops and ſea- 
men were to keep their bag 88 and remain priſon- 


ers of war, until e The militia were al- 
lowed to return to their 3 as priſoners an pa- 


role, and the other e ee to retain their . | 


ty on the ſame terms. 2715 


80 7 e of the ſurrender, was at leaſt fix thou- 


ſyſtem purſued by \general Wathingdon, who never. 
ra 


e or place without the 
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| Thejloſs'of men Killed * this 1 was nearly | 
equal, Sub! Se conkeagt of che priſoners of wat, in 


eat proportion of which were officers. 
(ASD had to encounter the cenſures of 
Fas xt on this occaſion ; but it does not appear 
that he erred | otherwiſe than by departing from the 
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: Pie“ of ſecuring a. rotpeat i In de She My ſhould 
0 
Before general Ciinatn 1 5 on any eli expedi. 
tion, he took ſome meaſures to brir as inhabitants 
to a ſenſe of their duty as Britiſhi ſubjects. He pub- 
liſhed ſundry addreſſes and remonſtrances, and com- 
bining fear with perſuaſion, poſted garriſons in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, to keep the people in 
awe. Two thouſand men were marched to North 
| Carolina, and calonel Farleton defeated and cut to 
pieces a detachment of 300 Americans at Wac 
with hardly any loſs on his on ſide. After theſe 
proceedings, ir Henry Clinton embarked for New 
Vork, leaving four thouſand men for the ſouthern 
ſervice, the chief command devolving on lord Corn- 
wallis, who, in providing for the civil and commer- 
cial arrangements of this: province, found the peo 
an general i in many places they hid do down 
their arms, and partly fram fear, and partly from a 
deſire of peace, proßelled their obedience as Tub; ects. 
The perſons who had been taken in arms in Chalet 
town were now releaſed from their parole, and it was 
expected they would have embraced ſuch an oppor- 
tunity to arm in favour of the Britiſh government; 
but to this they could not be reconciled, and man 
began to arm in their own defence; fo difficult wil 
It. 5 be found to conquer the minds of men. 
In the mean time, the Americans were preparing 
a force to check the progreſs of the Britiſh army, 
and a colonel Sumpter; at the bead of a party of 
* ; © (exiles from South Carelina, defeated a de- 
Ju 12. tachment of the royal army poſted in 
A lung 80 Williamſon's plantation. eee by 
this ſucceſs, his troops ſoon augmented to the num- 
ber of 600, who diſtinguiſhed their intrepidity in 
other ſkirmiſhes; and he Britiſh + commanders had 
now the Sort e to ſee hoſtilities, renewed where 
f oF _ they had Gs pe 
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An Apel ein army was Hkewiſe approaching” to 
Scuth Carolina; under the command of general 


Cite au aur cu er congreſs emed to revive. 


red to four thouſand men; includ- 
s mintia. Lott 'Cortiivattis had not above half 
05 müder; yet he marched from Oharleſtown to 
Cambden, and determined to give battle. In the 
night the fre armies met, and an 
it enfubd; in which the eee 
were cbthpRtdy' defeated, with great V 
nd wee pen: bs atiorig 393 
the cowardice of their milſtia. The eapture and de- 
feat ef Sumpter's detachment, 


Britiſh, at this period, might be the theme of pane- 

yric, had it not been ſullied by certain cruet and 
Fares ut tions, adopted in order to enforce 
obediende among che people, büt Which'in fact pro- 


diced & quite COhtraty effect. Toward the cloſe of 
this" ear, 'a Britiſh tens was defeated near the 


bn Res Uf. North and Sbuth Carolina, Ws lar -- 


body of newly raiſed American militia. 
8h; aner the conimand of diger erguſdng beha> 


ved: with uncommon ſpirit,” but: woke” Th encamp 


being injudicious, and no chance of retreat N 


left; they were obliged to ſurrender themſelves pri- 
ſoners to the number of $99. The \gallant ah ("ti 
fon" was mortally wounded: © el 
The campaign in South C aff6rdin ing 
Scher SRI of fan ypertante, we turn now to the af 


kürs in the®northerh "Rates," which''bore a üingular 


complexion at this time. General Kniphaufen un- 
dert6ok' an excurfion' into Jerſey from ew York 
with five'thouſand-men. | lis progreſs was marked 
with conſiderable devaſtation, as the W troops 
were nor able to reſiſt}; but the expeditioh ended 
withour'appareritly having any object in view and 


n wird —_—_ any action of in- 
. M 6 portance. 


muon rat - 
On. Aug. 5 


by colonel Tarleton, 
followed this engagement,” and the ſueceſs of the 


4 


* 
* 
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£ 
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portance. The Americans, at this time, ha than 
tend with great difficulties, among none of 1 leaſt cam 
9 of which was the want of * and the depreciation -;V 
Hf their paper Curr oy N thus 
A dee e nee of rid tiny in n bow 
amid all their diſtreſſes and wants, we do not invo 
that the Britiſh army could at all avail themſel ves of who 
theſe circumſtances. | Por what only extreme diſtreſs ſtate 
occaſioned, a vety fupply would. remove; into 
and, as has been already obſerved; the means. taken keef 
to ſeduoe them from heir duty, only ſerved to bind We 

them cloſer to it: while, on the other hand, the judi- 


Ea 
* 5 
1 0 
1 
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cious and humane expedients'contyived by the * 
2 6 — 2 ders, in a ſeaſon of deep 
ſmay, the hearts and en me Roper 
| of the ſoldiers. Ny”) 

=” ln this eriſis, a Means fleet as. army bd at 
"1 "9 10. \ RhedeIfland. The fleet, commanded by 
Ju 18. M. de Ternay, conſiſted. of 7 Wk ſhips of 

5 the line, five frigates, and five ſlocps. The army 
- amounted to ſix thouſand men, under count de Ro- 

| chambeau. The arrival of admiral -Greaves, - how- 
ever, with fix fail, of the line, and bis conſequent 

5 with admiral Arbuthnat, who had four, gave 
che Britiſh fleet a decided ſuperiority; and they de- 
termined to attack the French at Rhode Iſland; this 

being found impracticable, the Engliſh blocked up 

the fleet and army of the enemy, = thus rendered 
them uſeleſs to the Americans; a diſappointment 
which was yet exceeded by another, which ſhowed 
how little was to pee, Gar from the wiſdom: of 
che French commanders. Count de Guichen, the 
French admiral in che Weſt Indies, was to have 
joined M. de Ternay, and thus have gained a ſupe- 
riority againſt which the | Engliſh could not have 
e but, inſtead of this, ase ſailed. for 
* N eo . e ee 
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bravery, was ſelected to conduct the fecr 
tion between encral Arnald and Sic H uy. 


to che Amezicans, and his: papers „ 
being found upon him, the whole plot was diſcovered. 
i . was tried, and 


tan! y could & drive. from hes en. us een 


—— ee ee 


into the hands of the Britilb, pra fun, 60 been 
ol which. he had fallicited; chis was calle 


Weſt Point, eee 
r eee | 
of their maſt valua- 
1. The los would have been. ſeverely felt, 
and, perhaps, would at this time have been fatal, 


uence, and the repoſitory 


hut the ſaheme was baffled in the outſet. Major An- 
dre, an Engliſn officer of gec ſpirit an. 


By miſtake, 
ſcouts belonging 


Seng: 
. It was in vain that the Britiſh, omm: 


Dy ohne 8 2393 


eee in ag 
9 — or that he himſelf ſollicited to die as a ſoldier. 


puniſhment was inflicted without 


| abatement... ND 4, however, made his eſcape, and 


— "TH: which he was made a 
| I. Britiſh univerſally cenſured 
ington for his ſeverity toward Andre, 


N Nee 


forfeited: thoſe; privileges which a. fair and open 
enemy may claim. It does not, indeed, appear paſ+ 
1 — other light than that 

2 ſpy ʒ but $ courage „„ 
bim many friends, when in the cafe of a perſon of 
Ne W 


271897 - 


f * 


1 


nious er of bis e 
ſe be had fought 


and —— 


be dit alliagee with - Fehde ory that tir 
he had become al 


oyuliſt, ahd'dhly Yethined bis arms 
nand walking fer an opportunity to 2 
der them to Great Britain. On this defence it 

any e 8 3 2 Yo i = 
1 ſhould how: retitrn te the war with Fraices nd 
in, but it Will be heeeffary fifft 0 
e of affairs at Home, e as 


5 1 


+* 


nee) at the 
event of 2 
in the mietropolis, 
i5-properly-be-introdueedias in its eon- 
| nexion with the affairs of x li * 


hf which! Farne 


rv Ex 40 eee Wit ef 
| laſt year, ihe "maſters 4 aancunced their" deſign to 


hit wei. 
e of men and | 


| oppoſiti6n;' Tee 
| t6rfied topics,” eried aloud for 4 
| — deprecatirig a continuance of chat ſy 
of folly and debility, Whieh had brought the nation | 
into its preſent dilemma; and entailedidif 
Britiſi name and arms. In Ireland, * 
content had long been obſerved; rl; 
brances on their trade, and they had! now formed a 
powerful military aſſociation, the uſe of which; it 
ppear, was to be confined to protection 
from foreign enemies only. Alarmed at; this mode 
bol reſiſtanèe, lord Shelburne endeayourtd'to Call the 
hey cp] the houſe to an object of if much ur- 
ey, and ſome bills were brought in by the mini- 
© foe the relief of the trade of that coun 
1: Petitions were now preſented! from par | 
En gland againſt the meaſures of admirüſtration. 
Many: undeniable. cvents' had os argu- 


race on the 
irit of 0 dil 
ng from incum- 


did not a 
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le Experices. In parl reno 
kiftory, It is r 


had not à ſet of bigots ariſen, who liſpr 


nothing was concede to the ity, 
though now backed by a great dr Foes of 'the 
people, - and à protogation Was approaching [wie 


the metropolis became on a ſudden à ſcene of con- 


fuſion and ferocious riot, that has no parallel in dur 
| to trace this to its ſource, 
About two years! o, à bill had paſſed both houſes; 
granting certain relie 60 the Roman catholics fror 
the penal laws. The times were doneeived to be 
ſufficiently liberal for this indulgence; and it is Pe- 
bable; that it would have been univerſally a 


cloſe of the eighteenth century, by Nr raed = 
minds ot the 8 againſt the Roman cathelics. 
Lord Geœor eee bf Ate houſe: of 


commons, Ra often talked wildly on this" ſubje&, 
but little attention was paid to him, and he placed 
himſelf at the head of a ſociety of numerous, but ob- 
ſeure individuals, who called themſelves the pro 
tant aſſociation. By means of the hand-bills: of this 
ſociety, nearly fiſty;thoufand perſons-aſſermbled, on a 
day appointed, in St. George's-fields; to ac- *-- w_ 
company lord George 7 houſe of com- Fa 2. 
mons, with a petition. for the repeal of the lenient | 
act in favour' of the Roman catholics. | This mob 
proceeded over London: bridge, through the city and 
Weſtminſter to the parliament, where they com 
pletely ſurrounded the ſeveral avenues, waiting the 


fate af their petition, which was ordered to be read 
ing. On this, the majority of 1 


on che Tueſday followi 
the mob began to diſperſe, but à body of them im- 
mediately went to che Romiſh chapel in Duke- 
ſtreet, 'Lincoln's-inn-fields,: and to that in War- 


wick⸗ ſtreet, Golden-ſquare, both of which they 


demoliſhed, E e valuable furniture, 8 
1 ares ec. On u the ce * . of he 


— 
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guards they diſperſed, and that night and the fol. 5 
_ lowing day paſſed without any repetition of violence. I 
by On Sunday, however, the mob again aſſembled, and . 
Tie he popilh chad in Moorfields. Next f wi" 
day, they demoliſhed ſome houſes belonging to Ro- diſt 
man catholics in the ſame place, and dividing them. en 
ſelves into parties, carried deſtruction. to the houſes 4 
of ſeveral gentlemen in Weſtminſter, who had been K ch 
active in promoting, what chey called, the Popery W Ni 
Act. All this time, no efforts of any kind had been 15 
made to repreſs theſe riots. A general panic had W 
ſeized all ranks of men. On Tueſday, the day p. d 
pointed by parliament. to take the petition: of the Ui. 
Pr oteſtant mee into conſider ation, the mob, as a 
numerous as on the preceding Friday, though leſs d 
regular, again ſurrounded the houſe, and inſulted ke. 
many of, the members, inſomuch that both houſes 8 
bpProke up, declaring that no act of theirs could be ” 

— legal, while they were thus awed. by a licentious 
mob, and ſurreunded by a military force, That 
night the mob attacked, and, in a few hours, ſet . 
fire to the goal of Newgate, liberating the priſoners, VO! 
|  ._ who joined their deliverers; they alſo deſtroyed the E's 
' . houſes of ſome of the magiſtrates of Weſtminſter, of "© 
lord Mansfield, whoſe valuable manuſcripts and li- | 
brary were irrecoverably loſt, and of many private ci- 

tizens in different parts. Parties of the guards 

were called out in Weſtminſter, but they either 


On the following day, the mob, reinforced by the 
pr ſoners of Newgate, Clerkenwell Bridewell, and 
New Priſon, extended their havoc to various parts. 
of the city of London and borough of Southwark, 
in which latter they were oppoſed by an aſſociation 
of the inhabitants, who killed and wounded ſeveral, 
took others priſoners, and put the reſt to flight. 
The King's-bench priſon, however, with. three 
- houſes adhoining, and the New Bridewell, were ſet 
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ee ks 3 In che city 


3 4 this. mob were an yet 


uninterrupted; the valuable premiſes of an eminent 
diſtiller in Holborn. were ſet. on fire, and owing to 
the vaſt quantity of ſpirits in that manufactory, burnt 
ith immenſe 
id to have loſt tf 
with the flames, while in a ſtate of intoxication. 


Nothing could exceed the. terror and conſternation 


which pervaded the city at this time. The B 
and all public offices, were known to be mar 


out for deſtruction, and prope a ugh kind _ : 


an eaſy prey to this ferocious tti, when an ar⸗ 


der was iſſued by the authority ef the king in cou 
ci, for the military to act, without waiting for di- 
rections from = civil magiſtrates, and to uſe force - 
for diſpelling the illegal and tumultuous aſſemblies 
of the. people. In conſequence of this, many of the 
rioters, were killed by the military, in various parts. 
of the town, and the lord mayor of London, r | 
vering in ſome degree. from that wretched pulillani» Bn 
mity, of which he was ſo juſtly accuſed, began to 


take ſome ſteps for the protection of the city. 


On the 8th, the 8 having been found inſuf= 
ficient in number to defend every part of the me- 
troops and militia within thirty 
miles were ſent. for, and by their exertions, peace . 
was at length reſtored, [Such was the Jenity, or : 
ther the forbearance of the civil and-military power; 5 
that only e ee eodeagh gs inal, of be 
rioters' were killed, and about eighty. wounded and 
taten prifqners, | The. day following this reſtoration 
of order, lord George "Garda mae e * 5 
high treaſon, eee Towers He: wan." 
|. tried a few months after, and; 3 

perſons connected with — | 


tropolis, all the 


were e =: rangi 


yz a great many of the rioters are 
ir lives here, by being furrounded 
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This riot was, in every reſpect, the nod ert 
axtinary that ever happened. It will, perhaps, in 
future times, be ſcarcely believed, that a mob of ob- 
ſcure and unarmed men, without 1 viſible plan of 
action, or oſtenſible leaders, ſnould carry devaſtation 
into every part of the metropolis for neatly a week, 
while the civil and military powers ſtood by as harm- 
leſs ſpectators. That the city of London, which 
contains a property, the deftraction of which could 
not fail to penetrate to the moſt diſtant parts of the 

iſland, ſhould be thus left a prey to a lawleſs rabble, 
is with difficulty to be accounted for. Perhaps, the 


formidable appearance of the petitioners, who ſur- 


_ rounded the parliament-houſe, might have its ſhare 


in occaſioning' a greater panic than had a real foun. 
dation. Perhaps the cowardly: timidity of the chief 


magiſtrate of London, might communicate like an 


infectious diſorder to his fellow citizens. It is cer- 
tain, that a very /ſmall ſhare of ſpirit on his part, 


would, at the beginning; have checked the * 
= the mob; bow by ſome! ſtrange infatuation it hap- 
pened, that neither in London nor Weſtminſter were 


A any effectual ſteps taken, before a property of ſeve- . 
ral millions was deſtroyed, and the commercial proſ- 


perity of the natiom brought into imminent danger. 


As to the cauſes of this riqt, they are not ſo dif- 
Fioult to find, although; as is often dhe af wha 
he mob govern, the original obje&t was: Wen el 

nt afloei- 


the courſe of their progreſs. The pro 
ation laboured hard to throw) the weight of 


from their ſhoulders, and to perſuade the world chat 
none of their body had any hand in the general de- 


ſtruction. Ts may be true; but they will find it 
not an eaſy; matter to prove't none of the peti- 


tioners who aſſembled in g.. George's-ficlds be- 


longed to the mob; and ſtill leſs eaſy will they find 


it to ſeparate the ſentiments of bigotry from the 
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that the clamour raiſed againſt the Roman caths- 


lies, and that only, was the primary cauſe of the 
riot. And thoſe who fly for ſupport to the paſſions | 
of a mob, ought to learn from the hiſtory of theſe 
riots, that it is not by inflaming the paſſions, but in- 
ſtructing the mind, that the people can be rendered 


uſeful; and they 4 8 to remember, that this mob, 


which firſt aſſembled to burn the chapels and deſtroy 
the property of Roman catholics, - in a few days 
aimed deſtruction at all property without diſtinctiot 
In ſome parts of the country, about this time, a ri 
ous dfpofitibn had rr but oe r done 


The b Lic of anhalt bad now + pan: ien 


rupted for nearly a fortnight.” When the houſes 
met, ſome altercation took place reſpecting the or- 
ders which had been given do employ the military 


without waiting for the directions of the civil power; 


and at the ſame time it was acknowledged that a de- 


licacy i in this very point had been the cauſe of all the 


miſchief which happened. Soon after, this parlia- 28 
ment was prorogued, 8 Is 
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fieient to vindicate the ſuperiority of Great Britain 

on her proper element. Toward: the cloſe of laſt 

"208 Sir Hyde Parker, who! was ftationed in che 
eſt ; Swing "took ſęveral war and E , 

ſnips from the enemy; and rear admiral. Ro 

ley took three ſhips'of war, one of forty-two, one © 

ip! -fix;\and' one of twenty guns, having on board © 
about- my mae men. 
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1 over that of France and: Spain, if not equal in 
: proportion to thoſe of former wars, were at leaſt ſufa 
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liant actions of the campaign of this year were te- WM twe: 
ſerved for the gallant Sir —— ; wh — Rodney. man 
This officer, who was entruſted with a fleet, the cide 
particular deſtination of which was to. relieve Gi- ſhip 
raltar (now beſieged by the Spaniards) in his voyage brav 
Fen. 8, 0 that place, fell in with a flect of twen- I adin 
n 2 ſail of Spaniſh merchantmen un- him 
F protection of ee * Of 

onging to the royal company of Caraccas. In a and 

- eus N Sir Goes made Bite malter of the the 
whole fleet. About a week after, he engaged, near MW othe 
cape, St. Vincent, another Spaniſh fleet, conſiſting whi 


of eleven ſhips of the line, and two frigates, com- fixt 
manded by don Juan de Langara ; and, notwith- " thre 
ſtanding the y 


. gallant defence made by the latter, Sir Int 
George carried four of their largeſt ſhips, one of fifty 
eighty, and three of ſeventy. guns, into Gibraltar, wor 
- Two others were taken at the ſame time, one of We 
which was driven on ſhore and loſt ; the other was com 
alſo run on ſhore, but. recovered. Four ſhips of 2 ſi: 
the line eſcaped, two of them very much damaged; ſqu: 
and in the courſe of the action, the San Domingo of of t 


ſeventy guns, and ſix hundred men, was blown up. fifty 
No victory could be more complete. The five men nig] 
of war taken were ſoon after added. to the Britiſh ſhix 
navy. The treatment of the Spaniſh priſoners on mir 
this occaſion, was in general ſo humane, as to make WW ney 


2 great impreſſion on the Spaniſh nation, and the W wit 
g good effects of this policy was felt in the courſe of of x 
Alter ſupplying the garriſon of Gibraltar with — 


proviſion and ammunition, Sir George proceeded on flee 
his voyage to the Weſt Indies, where he took the fort 


chief command of his majeſty's ſhips at the Leeward the 
. iſlands, Soon after his arrival, an en- and 
e 7 85 gagement happened between his fleet, a- ing 
mounting to twenty ſhips of the line, beſide fri- no 
gates; and the French fleet, which en - me 


A y—_— We” - \ as of 2 Wr e i. a 
: J * 


eo net „„ 


wrerty e fail of the line and ſome eie com⸗ 


manded by count de Guichen. The day was unde- 
cided, both parties claiming the victory; but no 
ſhip was taken by either. The F rench fou gut 
bravely 3 from admiral Rodney's diſpatches to the | 


admiralty, it would appear, that he did not think 


himſelf ſo well ſupported as he ought to have been 
Of his men, one hundred and twenty were killed 
and three hundred and fifty-three wounded. "On 
the fifteenth of May, and on the nineteenth, two 


nk a 


other engagements took place between thoſe fleets, 
which ended in nothing deciſive. The Engliſh loſt 
fixty-eight men, and had two hundred and ninety- 
three wounded. The French fleet Rated their lots 


| - he. three e A at only one hundred and 


eight killed, and eight united and TN. 
ines Before admiral Rodney arrived in 

Weſt Indies, a part of Sir Peter Parker's ſquadron, 
commanded by comme dore Cornwallis, confiſting of 


a ſixty-four, a fifty, and a forty gun ſhip, engaged * 


ſquadron, commanded by M. de la Motte Piquet, 
of two ſeventy- four or ſhips, a ſixty-four and a 
fifty-ſix ; but 82 12 — . 5 laſted the Whole 
ni Ny ind ollowing day, no 

tip Was en on either ſide. Ne ad- Atar ch 20. 8 
miiral Digby, who was te by admiral Rod- 
ney to carry home from Gibraltar part of his fleet 


with the Spaniſh prizes, fell in With a French man 


of war of ſixty- four guns and ſeven hundred men, 
which was added to the liſt of captures.» © 


In the month of June, the French and Spaniſh 
fleets joined in the Weſt Indies, and compoſed A 
formidable force of thirty-ſix fail of the line. With 
theſe the Engliſh fleet could not have contended ; 
and the fituation of our iſlands appeared to be alarm- 
ingly critical. © The combined fleet, however, made 
no attack” on of them, nor ſeemed deſirous to 
meet 288 Sir Gere Rodney, "who at this time 


wy 


\ On 
— 


— 
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lay at Gros iſlet 2 The fortreſs of Gibraltar 
cContinued to be beſieged by the Spaniards, who 
made an ineffectual attempt to burn the Engliſh 
' _  _ thipping by means of fire ſhips, but ſuch was the 
_ aQtvity of the Engliſh, and the excellent diſpoſitions 
made to IRR the plot, that the Spaniards were 
compelled to retreat without executing their deſign 


Wan | 
But in 97. the commerce of this country re- 

ceived a conſiderable ſhock, by the unexpected cap- 
5 jure of a valuable fleet of five Eaſt India and fifty W 
Weſt India ſhips, which were. proceeding on their uni 


voyage outward, under convoy of the Ramilies of at 
ſeventy-four guns, and two frigates, and unfortu- on 
nately fell in with the combined fleet of France and lay 
Spain. The. Ramilies, and the two frigates eſ- wa 
caped, but the merchantmen unavoidably became to 

-A Pro & wr 0 this 2 n the der 

3 : EITECTS ot dir George odney 8 humanity a "NO 
OT The Spaniards ſeemed to-make it 32 by 
of - honour to repay the favour: by a ſimilar treat- anc 
ment of the numerous Engliſh who now became He 
eter ,,,, i a eat cc int 

© The cloſe of this year was attended by a circum- ria 
ſtance, which although by ſome foreſeen, yet was WM dia 
by none ſuppoſed; wanting to encreaſe the embar- col 
raſſments of Great Britain. Another enemy was no 
added to the formidable combination already in arms of 
Jo cruſh her envied power, Complaints from Eng- the 
land had repeatedly been made to the ſtates gene- the 
ral of Holland, that their ſhips carried on a contra- En 
band trade of ammunition, &c. with our enemies; wh 
tis was as frequently denied on the part of their WW eq 
high mightinefles, who retaliated, by complaining W Br 
that our ſhips. of war had done great miſchief to WM an 
their trade, by ſtoppiag and capturing their veſſels, BW lift 
dn pretence of having contraband goods-on board. of 
 Vaxious remonſtrances palled between the two courts BY n 
„nn e 
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intended to return to the Engliſh mefflo- 
rial, it was plain they were not 3 for imme- 
diate. hoſtilities.” To have been permitted. to be 

common carriers to all the belligerent powers, would 


* 
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kin ſubject, very little to the enten of ei 


ther; and it was uy: to eures that the tem- 


rate and conciliatin of allies, was merg- 
g into the cold * Tres. anche {tyle of two powers 


whoſe friendſhip was on the wane. An affair which 


ned at the concluſion of this year brought the 
iſpute to an iſſue; Among the papers of a Mr. 


Laurens, an American, who was taken on board a - 
congreſs packet, and who was bound to Holland on 
an embaſly, was the ſketch of a treaty of amity and 


commerce between the republic of Holland, and the 


united Rates, eee "The: Engliſh ambaſſador 


Hague demanded that this ſhould. be diſavowed 
on he par of the ſtates. They, after various de- 


lays, informed the nbaffadon, that his memorial 
was taken ad referendum, a tedious: proceſs peculiar - 


to. the conſtitution. of the republie, but which evi- 
dently. appearing. in che preſent caſe to be a ma- 


noeuvre to gain time, the ambaſſador was ordered 


by the Britiſh court to withdraw from Hague, 
and a declaration of hoſtilities was publiſhed: againſt 
Holland. Whatever anſwer: the Dutch Dec. 20. 


no doubt haye been far more grateful to the genius 
of that people. 80 E 


that, in a few weeks after this declaration, almoſt | 


their whole ſhipping trade fell into the hands of the 
Engliſh men of war and privateers, a misfortune 
which very conſiderably: hack their firſt efforts to 
equip a fleet. It has been doubted, whether Great 
Britain was :juſtifiable. on the ſcore of wiſdom 


and prudence in dis adding another enemy to her 


liſt; but whatever, opinion prevailed: on the policy 


e maker, as Lage ſeemed to invigorate the 


e * ae en 
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there ever have been certain lurking” prejudi 
ariſing from a rivalſhip in trade, l 
genius and diſpoſit ioo. 
Although, contrary to the practice of former 
times, the preſent adminiſtration had carried on the 
war, without any ally, yet expectations of aſſiſtance 
from Ruſſia were entertained. But that power was 
never leſs diſpoſed than at preſent to oooperate with 


Breat Britain, In the courſe of this year, a grand 


project was contrived by the northern courts, which 
they tormed * an armed neutrality, for. the protec- 
tion of neutral navigation and commerce. The 
courts of Denmark, Sweden, Holland, Ruſſia, Vi- 
enna, Liſbon, and Naples, were concerned in this 
confederacy. The ſcheme, which originated in the 
court of St. /Peterfburgh, was communicated by the 
empreſs to the courts of London, Verſailles, and 
Madrid. By the former, it was acknowledged with 
Civility; but the ſatisfaction it evidently afforded to 
the two other courts, very plainly pointed to the na- 
ture of its operation; for they were now certain of 
a conſtant fupply of every article _— to carry 
on the war, fafely and cheaply conveyed to them, 
in any quarter where it ſhould be wanted. The 
merit or demerit, however, of this ſcheme, does not, 
after all, reſt with the empreſs of Ruffia. It has 
been ſince diſcovered, that ſhe was but the dupe of 
her miniſter, who wiſhed, for certain political pur- 
poſes, to ruin the Englifh miniſter at her court. 
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WE are now arrived at the laſt campaign in 
"34 North America, which began with appear- 
ances the moſt unfavorable that can be conceived to 
the continentals, and yet ended in the total defeat of 
the Britiſh * an „ 
4 A RE r 


oon 111. | 0s a 


royal ig The events which led to this uner- 

pected revolution were few, but ſtriking 

_ The preſent year commenced with th the reyolt o 4 
very great part of the American army, Jun of 
Wich formed what was called the Pen(y 4 51 
i line. Independent of the wretched 782. 
| Rate of the continental ſoldiers. as to dreſs, provi- 
ſions, &c. ſome miſunderſtanding had ariſen reſpe&t- 
| the articles of their ſervice. Thirteen hundred 
2 them in one day aſſembled, and declared they 
; would ſerve no longer unleſs their grievances were 
. redreſſed. Some rioting enſued, and a few loſt their 
; lives. . Collecting all their artillery, ſtores, waggons, 
. &c. the revolters marched out of the camp, in ſpite _ 
; of the earneſt remonſtrancęs of their commander 
2 general Wayne, and after proceeding to a conſider- 
| able di took an eee poſt, and elected 
1 
0 
f 
J 


officers from among themſelyes. Intelligence of this 
haying arrived at New York, Sir Henry Clinton 
judge it to be a fayorable opportunity to inducc 
them to join che royal ſtandard, and ſent meſſen- 
[ah informing them, that they ſhould be directly ta- 
under the protection of the Britiſh government, 
receive a free. — for all former offences, and that 
the pay due from the congreſs ſhould be made up to 
them, without any condition of military ſervice, un- 
— en be voluntary, and that they were on! 
They their arms, and return to t eir : 
2 hey were alſo recommended to move 
beyond the South river, and were promiſed the pro- 
tection of a body of Britiſh troops whenever they 
deſired it. But theſe revolters were. not infl uenced 
| by diſaffection to the American cauſe, and therefore 
rejected general Clinton's terms with diſdain, at the 
lame time delivering up his meſſengers to congreſs. 
A committee was now ſent from congreſs jo. them, 
and aflurances having been made, that all grievances 
__ be * 15 as . it were ee 
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to return to their own homes. The Britifh' 'meſſen- 
gers, after 'a trial before a board of officers, were 
condemned and executed, The revolters, who ap- 
pear to have acted from a ſenſe of the ſtricteſt ho- 
nour, refuſed the pecuniary reward offered by the 
preſident of congreſs for having apprehended the 
meſſengers. Their example, however, created a 


| Fele of mutiny; about one hundred and ſixty of the 


erſey troops revolted, but With leſs deus and mo- 


1 


ringleadets | in this- mutiny with ſeverity ;' yr conſe. ö 


quence of which, the re returned to their duty. 
On the outſet of this campaign, lord Cornwallis 


Was preparing to enter into North Carolina. His 
firſt ſtep was conſiderably embarraſſed by the Ame- 


ican general Morgan having attem empted to poſſeſs 
beef of the important "Mat of Nitety-ſix. Tt 


i Was neceſſary, if poſſible, to prevent this, and colo- 
nel Tarleton was Fetched With three hundred ez. 
yalty, three hundred light infantry, the ſeventh regi- 
8 1 he he firſt bartation'of the ſeventy-firſt regiment, 


with two three' pounders. "Theſe ſoon came up with 
the Ameticans, whoſe troops were more numerous, 


but ſo inferior in other reſpects, that a victory ſeemed 
certain. After 4 bloo y eng: 
which it has been conceyec 1 
of "the Britiſh, and the peculiarly 'happ A Fallen 


ement, however, f in 
at the precipitation 


of the Aikeficans turned the ite: of fortune con- 
trary to all en 9 the royaliſts were complete! ? 
red ore ward of 300 were Filled or wounde 

and above 150 priſoners taken. ee v Wake 


müſkets, two fleld pieces, thirty five 


gons, beſide horſes, fell i hands Ko dhe Are. 
nl to 12 killed, and 
60 wounded. All the detachment of the royal ar- 
. were either killed or wojinded' in defence of 
their colours. Aſter the . colonel Tarle- 
ton retreated to 2 Ford. 


| Diſappointed 


eee in this ed, lord Cornwallis. en- th 
deavoured to form a junction with general Leſlie, = 
who had been ordered to meet him with a body ß 
troops from Wynneſborou ugh, while part of the amm 
were employed in an ineffectual attempt to regain 
the priſoners taken by general Morgan, andiintercept 
his corps on its retreat to the Catawba. Halting 
for two days to diſencumber his troops from their 
ſuperfluous baggage, his lordſhip: marched through 
- North Carolina with great rapidity, and reached the 
remoteſt extremities of the province, on the banks 

of the . The only oppoſition he met with, de- 
's ſervin of notice, was when he croſſed the Catawba - 
s at M*Gowan's ford, where general David- Feb. 1. 
JA ſon, with a party of American militia, en- 5 
5 deavoured to oppoſe his paſſage; but that officer be- 
lt ing killed in the firſt - diſcharge, his men retreated, 
* and the royal army landed without any. farther inter- 
I- Lüge Randard, 3 ſboroug BD. e 4 ſet up the 
1 80 inviting u 8 to r 
t, to it. Some hundreds of the inhabitants Ow, 172M 
ch che camp, but ſeemed more defirous to ſecure tbem | 
85 ſelves than to take any active part in the war. 21 
d While this attempt was making to revive. loyalty, 
in general Green, who:had been appointed to an im- 
M portant ſervice; was forming plans to impede the 
Mn reſs of the royal erte N Having in part accom- 

2 theſe, by joining a continental March: 
] . ay of men raiſed” for eighteen Oh 10. 5 
i months, and two large bodies of militia from Vir- „ 
ed nia — North Carolina, he reſolved to attack lord 
gn and N army. On the :1 5th the action com- 

e. menced at Guildford, with great ſpirĩt on both ſides, 
nd and, aſter à ſeries of well managed manoeuvres, 
- which ſeemed to leave victory doubtful, the. at length 
of declared; for the Britiſh»army ;- but it was ſo ny - 
le- bought on their part, that there was no room for 
5 POE * a the ee un- 
ed | ; der 
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ts der diſadvantages almoſt inſurmountable, were artiy- 


ing at perfection in the art of war; and what was 
wanting in diſcipline was made up by the ſuperior 
ſkill of their officers. The Britiſh loſt. in this battle 
532 killed, wounded, and miſſing. General Greene 
ſtated the ' loſs of the continentals at 329, killed, 
wounded, and miſſing; but the loſs of militia are not 
included here. ke rat „ 
Aſter the battle of Guildford, general Greene re- 
treated, and lord Cornwallis removed toward Wil- 
mington. His army at this time was nearly deſti- 
tute of neceſſaries; but, here meeting with refreſh. 
ment, the march was continued acroſs the country 
to Peterſburgh in N eng General Greene had 
followed his army for ſome time, but now conceived 
the deſign of oppoſing the king's forces in South 
Carolina. On the 19th of April, he appeared be- 
fore Camden, a poſt defended by lord Rawdon with 
about 800 Britiſh and provincials. Finding it im- 
poſſible to ſtorm the town, he endeavoured to induce 
the troops to make a ſally. Lord Rawdon, a few 
days after, gratified the American general's- wiſhes, 
and attacked him in his camp with ſuch ſpirit, that 
the Americans were _— to fly, and were pur- 
ſued nearly three miles. The retreat of two of tbeir 
companies is faid to have occaſioned this defeat. The 
| loſsof the Engliſh was about 100 killed and wounded: 
the Americans had about 120 killed and wounded, 
and 100 taken priſoners. After the engagement, 
"al general Greene retired to Rugley's mills, about 
twelve miles from Camden, where he was contriv- 
ing to repair the loſs of this day by a more certain 
attack on lord Rawdon. His lordfhip, ſenſible that 
he could not retain his poſt without hazarding his 
troops, evacuated the place, and marched to the 
ſouthward of Santee. 'The Americans had lately 
made themſelves maſters of ſeveral other poſts that 
had been occupied by the king's troops. 15 the 
ON | iege 
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ſiege of Ninety-ſix, however, general Greene was 
> BN repulſed with great loſs. During theſe tranſactions 
a large body of Britiſh troops, under the command 
b of major general Phillips and brigadier general Ar- 
4 nold, embarked on an expedition, the only object of 
b which was to deſtroy American ſtores, and this wy 
| accompliſhed to an immenſe amount, thereby exaſ- 
perating the Americans againſt the Britiſh nation, 


4 but in no reſpe& advancing the royal cauſe. hs 
2 Lord Cornwallis, before he reached Wilmington, 

* after his victory over general Greene, publiſhed a 

* proclamation in favour of the royal cauſe, hold- 


b/ ing forth conſiderable inducements to ſuch of the 

d W Americans as would accept his terms. This, it 
d does not appear, produced much effect. While in 
n Virginia, his lordſhip's ſituation began to be very 
A critical; no reinforcements and ſupplies came, as 
ch were expected, from Sir Henry Clinton, at New 
* Vork, who was prevented by his fears for that city, 
0 againſt which, it was ſuppoſed, general Waſhington 
w had meditated a formidable attack, in conjunction 
88, with the marquis de la Fayette, and an immenſe 
lat body of French troops which had lately arrived from 
chat kingdom. A manoeuvre, it is aſſerted, was 
cir i practifed,' to draw Sir Henry Clinton into this be- 
he lief: a letter from the American general was inter- 

d cepted, which contained the deſign of an attack on 
ec, New Vork. It is ſaid, however, on the other hand, 
nt, that this was no manoeuvre, but a real accident, 
out i and that when this letter was written, the plan of 
the American army was directed againſt New York. 
Be this as it may, the effect was the ſame, and Sir 
Henry was accordingly prevented from ſending that 
aſſiſtance which lor Cornwallis judged to be ne- = 
oeſſary to the ſucceſs of his operations. Lord Cornn 
wallis, in the mean time, had taken poſſeſſion ff Wi 
York-town and Glouceſter in Virginia, and was 
fortifying them in the beſt manner he could. 
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Tube truth is, the American generals, in concert 
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with the French generals and admirals, had origi- 


nally formed the deſign of ſuch an attack, both by 


land and water, on New Vork, as, in all human 
probability, muſt have been ſucceſsful. - Some cir- 


cumſtances, however, occurred to make them change 


their plan, and general Waſhington ſuddenly quitted 
his camp at White Plains, croſſed the Delaware, 


and marched toward Virginia; and count de Graſſe, 


the French admiral, prepared to enter the Cheſapeak, 
and cooperate with him 

Toward the end of Auguſt, Sir Samuel Hood, 
with a ſquadron from the Weſt Indies, joined ad- 
miral Greaves, who lay at New York, and, after 


ſome delay, which has been thought blameable, ar. 


_  -rivedin the Cheſapeak on the 5th of September, with 


-- 


' nineteen ſhips of the line; - but De Graſſe had an- 


chored in that bay, ſome days before, with twenty- 


four ſhips of the line. "The fleets, notwithſtanding 
| Sept. 5. 


Britiſh fleet had go killed, and 246 wounded, and 
ſome of the thips were greatly damaged, one fo 


this diſparity, came to action, which ended 
without a deciſive loſs on either fide. - The 


terribly ſhattered, that they were obliged to ſet fire 
to her. The fleets remained in fight of each other 


for five days, after which the French anchored with- 


in the; Cape fo as to block up the paſſage. "The 
. Britiſh fleet then retired: to New York, and the 
French remaining in poſſeſſion of the Cheſapeak, it 
ately to lord Cornwal lis. 

The combined forces proceeded to Yorktown, partly 
by land, and partly down the Cheſapeak : on the 25th 
of September, they rendezvouſed at Williamſburgh, 
and, in five days after, moved down to inveſt Y ork- 


as thought inexpedient to fend aſſiſtance immedi- 


town; the French fleet at the ſame time taking ſuch 
à poſition as prevented lord Cornwallis from re- 
treating by water. The army halted, in the evening, 


about 
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about two miles from Yorktown. _ The Americans | 
amounted to near 8000 continentals, and 5509 mi- 
litia. The French troops amounted to nearly 7000, 
with a yery conſiderable train of artillery,” under the 
command of the count de Rochambeau. General 
' Waſhington acted as commander in chief. On the 
29th. of 1. PLE the town was completely in- 
veſted, and the Britiſh army quite blocked up. 
The works erected for the ſecurity of Yorktown 
on the right, were, redoũbts and batteries, with a 
line of ſtockade in che rear. A marſhy ravine lay 
in the front of the right, over which was placed a 
large  redoubt. The moraſs extended along the 
centre, which was- defended by a line of ſtockade, 
and by batteries. On the left of the centre Was 4 
hornwork with a ditch, a row of friſe and an ab- 
batis. Two redoubts were adyanced before the left. 
On the gth and 1oth of October the French and 
Americans opened their batteries; in fix days after, 
the works of the place were ſo much damaged, that 
they could ſcarcely ſhow a gun. All hopes of aſ- 
ſiſtance were gone, and with the failure of an at- 
tempt to eſcape, which was baffled by a ſtorm, the 
laſt hope of the royal army expired. On the 19th, 
lord Cornwallis ſurrendered himſelf, and his whole 
army, priſoners to the combined armies of France 
and America. The principal articles of the capitu- 
lation were; that the troops be priſoners of war to 
congreſs, and the naval force of France; the officers 
to retain their ſide arms and private property of every 
kind; but all property, obviouſly belongi to the- 
y united ſtates, to be ſubject to be reclaim "The 
4 ſoldiers to be kept in Virginia, Maryland,, 4 Pen- 
| ſjlvania, and to be ſupplied with the ſame rations as 
: are allowed to ſoldiers in the ſervice of congreſs; a 
, b of, the officers to march, into the country 
the priſoners ; ; the reſt to be allowed to proceed 
on parole to Europe, to New Th: or to any other 
t FF Americ 
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American maritime poſt in the poſſeſſioh bf the 
Britiſh. On theſe articles lord Cornwallis obſerves ; 
« ] ſincerely lament that better could not be ob- 
& tained; but I have neglected nothing to alleviate 
« the misfortunes and diſtreſs of both officers and 
« ſoldiers.” He indeed endeavoured to obtain per- 
miſſion for the Britiſh and German troops to return 
to their reſpective countries, under no other reſtric- 
tion than an engagement not to ſerve againſb France 
and America, He tried alſo to obtain an indem- 
nity for ſuch of the inhabitants as had joined him; 
but theſe were tefuſed, The only indulgence grant- 
ed, was, that the Bonetta loop ſhould paſs unex- 
amined to New York. By her it was conſequently 
_ ſuppoſed, that fome of the moſt obnoxious loyaliſts 
In the ſiege of this place, the combined army had 
about 320 killed and wounded. The Britiſh, about 
500. The number of men who were ſurrendered 
priſoners of war, exceeded 7000; but the number 
of the ſick was fo great, that not much above half 
of theſe were able to bear arms. The quantity of 

ores was very cniderable. 8 
The joy which the news of this great victory dif- 
fuſed over the united ſtates, could only be exceeded 
by the grief and mortification it occaſioned in this 
country. All our victories combined, all that had 
been gained by eg ns. fr immenſe continent, and 
carrying miſery and deſolation into the very heart of 
our enemies country, were no balance for the loſs 
of two ſuch armies as fell at Saratoga and York- 
town. With this defeat, the war concluded in 
North America, and the Britiſh remained in New 
York, Charleſtown, and Savannah, until the ſubſe- 

quent negotiation for peace was concluded. _ 
In this detail of the operations which'led to a ter- 
mination of the war, I have purpoſely omitted many 
uding par- 


petty ſkirmiſhes; and the actions of ; 
e 1 5 9 ties. 
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ties. e d wore and, if 
there is any thing to be learned from them, it is the 
humiliating fact, that bravery and humanity do not 
always go together, and that the name of war gives 
a charm of impunity to actions, which are not. to 


be defended by any e principle wk true 


idem or e c 


LETTER LAXIV. 


I England, the public mind had Ry Bi 


changes, | or to the diſſolution of the 
laſt Puttianient. A conviction began to pre- 
vail, that the conqueſt of America was impoſſible, 
ind hate tad hs the ſhadow of power over part of 
that country, ie oe it was awed by the preſence 
of our troops. The immenſe expence attending the 
war, the known prodigality of adminiſtration in the 
diſpoſal of public money, and the vaſt ſupplies de- 
manded every.year without being properly accounted 
for, were complaints that now were echoed from 
one part of the kingdom to another. Nevertheleſs, | 
when the new parliament met, the ſtate of O. 
parties was found to be nearly the ſame as 35 
before. Sir Fletcher Norton, by his bold- 77 


nels in addrefling the throne, on an occaſion which. 


was taken notice of in a former letter, had 


| offence to adminiſtration, and they propoſed, 


ried, that Mr. Cornwall ſhould be elected Geaker im in 


his room. His majelly, in addreffing the houſe, ad- 


verted, with an expreſhon of ſatisfaction, to the pro- 
greſs of his arms in Virginia and Carolina, which, 
it was dernde would have important conſequences 
in bringing the war to a, happy concluſion. The 
addreſs of 6 of Banks was combated by the whole ſtrength 
of oppoſition. It was objected, that the advantages 
anos from the conqueſt of Charleſtown, and the 

N 5 ſubmiſſien 
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© ſubmiſſion: of the Cardlinians; were neither had 
nor important; for, on the- firſt appearance of the 
troops, commanded by general Gates, great num- 
bers of the inhabitants deſerted from the royal ſtand. 
ard, and again enliſted under the banners of Ame- 
rica. This incident alone, amid a multitude, all 
equally decifive of an inveterate antipathy to the 
government of Great Britain, ſtood forward as the 
- unqueſtionable proof, that our moſt animated and 
- enlarged exertions cbuld never effect the total ſub- 
- jugation of the coloniſts. Perſeverance in the at- 
-tempt muſt drive us to difgrace and ruin; while 
-not only the houſe of Bourbon, but every power in 
Europe, would riſe upon the fall of a deſerted em- 
_ pire. | Notwithſtanding theſe,” and a multitude of 
other forcible arguments, the addreſſes were carried, 
in both houſes, by great majorities. The other 
buſineſs tranſacted before the receſs, related to the 
bill for continuing the ſuſpenſion of the Habeas 
Corpus act, with reſpect to perſons accuſed of high 
treaſon, either in America, or on the high ſeas. T 


oe navy eſtimates and ſupplies were combated with great 
K firmneſs; but the miniſter, backed by his uſual ma- 
* jority, carried every point ſucceſsfully. Ninety-one 


thouſand ſeamen, including upward of twenty thou- 
ſand marines, were voted for. the fervice of the year 
1781, and, the ſum of 4I. per man, per month, 
granted for their ſupport and maintenance, including 
ordnance and ſtores. Of the army, thirty-nine thou- 
oh and men. were voted for the ſame ſervice ad your cali 
= The thanks of the houſe were given to Sir Henry F it 
Clinton and lord C ornwallis for their important ſer Whi 
vices in America, gre 
After the receſs, the 8 Sonn ee to pro 
parliament a meſſage from the king, in VI. 

75 425 255 which his majeſty acquainted them, that, 1 
RN ts during the receſs of . parliament, he had WM . 
been a0 to direct letter of marque and genery Con 
kepr 2 
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le gt. to iſſued 1 the Rates eneral of the 
be United Provinces, and their ſubjects. For the cauſes 
Ne 
d- 
e- 


and motives of his conduct on · that occaſion, he re- * 
ferred to his public manifeſto againſt that. republic, a 
which he had ordered to be 120 before the houſe. | 


In the courſe of the debates on this ſubject, Nei, 
he aſſerted, and not diſproved, that the copy of a treaty | 

he between the ſtates general and America, was merely . 4 
ad the outline of a treaty which had neither been 8 
4 cluded nor ſigned, . The miniſtry repelled this and 
1 other arguments, with a more Gul common ſharę 

le of apparent juſtice on their ſide, and an addreſs was 

1 carried by a conſiderable majority, that the houſe 

S would, with a firm and. determined reſolution, ſup- 


of port the Juſt : and neceſſary war againſt Holland, for 
d, the maintenance of the honour of the crown, and the 


er rights and intereſts of the people. -” 4 
he A few. ok after the” Mr. bo AS. Burke, a ; 1 
As gentleman of great talents and eloquence, who bad 


ch devoted much of his time and attention to the ſub- 
be ject of retrenchment and reform in ſundry parts o 5 


eat the eſtabliſhment, moved, that leave be BY, oy yo 

5 to bring 1 in a bill, for the better regulation W 
ho of his majeſty” 8 art eſtabliſhment, and of certain 
. public offices; for the limitation of penſions, and the 
ar ſuppreſſion of certain uſeleſs, expenſive, and incon- 
th, venient places; and for applying the monies ſaved 


ng thereby to. the public ſervice. . As this bill was now _ -.i 

u- rejected, I ſhall only obſerve, that it was on this oo. 

ar. caſion the oppoſition were joined by Mr. William 

1 Pitt, ſecond ſon to the celebrated eh of Chatham, 

er- who delivered a long and argumentative ſpeech, with 
great force and eloquence, in ſupport of Mr. Burke's 

to MW propoſitions. -Both parties ſeemed to agree, that the 


in virtues and abilities of the late carl were Warpe re- 
at, _ Vivedi in his ſon. 
wad When, the houſe reſolved itſelf 1 8 a Mare þ 7. 


al committee of ways and means, the mi- | 
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Hiſter tated, that the vaſt ſum of twenty-one mil- 
lions would be required for the ſervice of the year, 
Beſide the powerful arguments urged in the houſe 
of commons againſt this exceſs of national expence, 


it drew forth a ſpirited proteſt from ſeveral peers, . 


who reprobated the Ioan, made by the miniſter, as 


improvident in its terms, corrupt in its operation, 
and partial in its diſtribution. Twenty-one mil- 


lions, faid they, are added to the capital of the debt 
for a loan of twelve; five and a half per cent. perpe- 


| tual annuity is gr anted; fix hundred and fifty thou- 
and pounds are to be levied in the yearly taxes upon 


the people. In ſuch a ſituation, the moſt rigid eco- 


nomy ought to have been uſed, and the premium on 


the loan ought to have been reduced in proportion to 
the exorbitance of the : intereſt to be paid. Several 


circumſtances appeared favorable to the miniſter, if 


his N had been to ſerve his country, rather than 
to raiſe a faction for his own ſupport. Theſe argu- 


ments had weight without doors, and the ſubſequent 


events of 'the war increaſed the odium which admi- 


niſtration ' ſoon found to be irreſiſtible. The re- 
maining tranſactions of, this ſeſſions, as they-bear no 
direct relation to the war, I ſhall omit, except as far 


as the affairs of the Eaſt Indies are concerned, a 


brief ſtatement af which it is now neceſſary to 
give. NN NE LY TH | 


In the maſs of facts which compoſe - the Engliſh 
hiſtory, there is. nothing more extraordinary, than 


, that a company of Engliſh merchants ſhould, from 
being mere adventurers in a foreign trade, by degrees 
acquire ſuch power and aſcendancy, that in the year 


1765, we find them maſters of Bengal, Bahar, and 
Oriza, three ef the larger and richeſt provinces of 


the Mogul's empire, which are ſuppoſed to contain 


"upward of ten. millions. of inhabitants, a number 


equal to that of the inhabitants of England, or, ac- 
cCording to ſome computations, greater. Such, how- 
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every ſhape that anch 1 of the 
Wer Mor: 's. ſervants who poſſeſſed * integri ed 


ö T8 


of Calcutta, originally eſtabliſhed by the authority of 


puiſne judges, to be appointed by the crown, with 
liberal falaries. A — was likewiſe to be 
given to the preſidency of B. over the other 


ſcheme, ſo apparently well contrived, failed of the | 
expected effects, owing to their not making a new» 
code of laws, adapted to the exiſting circumſtances 


— ow NO» =O 


liſh laws in their full letter and fpirit, in a count 


ropeans much better pleaſed with the new judicature 


mn mitted to the+ court of directors at home, who, in - 
| 1 : whe 


"*« 
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Eaſt- India company. As their ſervants who 


7 


that was weak and inefficient, that held out no ter- 
rors, and could be eafily eluded; the inhabitants of 
theſe provinces. were plundered _— 8 in 


and humanity, endeavoured to counteract thoſe evis 
by fundry wife regulations and arrangements, but 
the cry 97 the oppreſſed had reached K | 
the ſtrong hand” of legiſlative authori gh 
neceſſary, to take the management cerrftoriad al- 
fairs from men who could fo eaſily abuſe it. 
In 1773, an act was paſſed, by which the mayor 's court 


the Eaſt-India company, ſhould be confined to ſmall 
mercantile cauſes, and that a new court ſhould be 
eſtabliſhed, conſiſting of a chief juſtice, and three 


preſidencies. Adtordingly te lowing year, Sir 

Elijah Impey, as chie Nate, with three others, 
Failed for India. This court had a fupreme power 
over every department of law, and its Juriſdiction 
extended to all perſons, whether Europeans or na- 
tives, who acted in the ſervice of the company. A 


of the governments there, but introducing 1g che Eng- 


where they could not but militate againſt ancient : 
cuſtoms, religion, and habits. Nor were the Eu- 


than the natives. Frequent complaints were tra 
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1777 found it neceſſary to repreſent to one of his 
mazeſtyss ſecretaries of ſtate, the improper. manner 
in which they conceived the ſupreme. judicature had 
| acted, and the dangers ariſing therefrom. to the inte- 
"reſts. of the company. About. the end of the year 
17805 a petition was 3 4 $5 to the houſe of com- 
mons, from a number of the Britiſh inhabitants of 
the company's provinces,. complaining of the indiſ- 
criminate manner in which the judges of the ſupreme 
court attempted to exerciſe the Engliſh laws in that 
country, at the ſame time that theſe, very judges 
took away the benefit of a trial by jury. "They ap- 
pealed to the. humanity of the Biitith. pailiament 
and beſought them to reflect on the innumerable 
hardſhips which muſt enſue, and the uni verſal con- 
Fuſion which mult be occaſioned, as well to perſonal | 
rights as to private and public property, by giving 
to the voluminous and intricate laus of England 
boundleſs retroſpective power. in the midſt of Aſia, 
and by an application of thoſe laws, made for. the 
freeſt and moſt enlightened people on earth, the 
principle of whoſe conſtitution was formed on vir- 
tue and liberty, to tranſactions with the natives of 
India, who had from time immemorial lived under a 
deſpotic government, eſtabliſhed on fear and re- 
ſtraint. A petition was - afterward preſented to the 
. houſe, of commons from Warren Haſtings, eſq. 
governor general, and Philip Francis and Edward 
” Wheeler, eſqrs. counſellors. for the government of 
the preſidency of Fort William in Bengal, in which 
they repreſented, that though the juriſdiction of the 
upreme court of judicature at Calcutta, and the pri- 
?  _  vileges: and immunities. granted to the governor 
general and council, were clearly defined and li- 
mited by parliament and the king's letters patent, 
yet the chief juſtice and judges of that court had 
exerciſed authority over perſons not legally within 
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their juriſdiction, and had irregularly and improperly 
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adviſed and admitted ſuits againſt the governor ge- 
nefal and council ; that they had attempted to exe- 
gal, natives of the country, and over whom. the ſu- 
preme court had no juſt pretence to exerciſe any 
juriſdiction whatever. It was added, that the at- 
tempt to extend, to the inhabitants of thoſe. pro- 
vinces, the juriſdiction of the ſupreme court of ju- 


x 
* * 


dicature, and the authority of the Engliſh law, and 

of the forms and fictions of that law, which were 

yet more intolerable, becauſe leſs. capable of being 5 

underſtood, would be ſuch a reſtraint on the minds of 

the people of thoſe provinces as might inflame them, 

notwithſtanding the known mildneſs and patience 

which conſtitute their general character, to an open 

rebellion. And they ſolicited. that they, the gover- 

_ -nor general and council, and all others under their ⁵ 
authority, might be indemnified againſt all the legal IM 
conſequences. ef their reſiſtance to that courtrt. 

In conſequence of theſe petitions, and the general 
diſcontent occaſioned both at home and abroad by - 
the conduct of the ſupreme court of . judicature, WM 


was ipken into conſideration in the month of April; 


# 


| badengaged in a war with'the Marattasy who like» = 
wiſe had Hyder Ally, 1 of the kingdom f i 
uk be had Gought'pro- =" BY 


n 


S 
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| 803 ni$koky or abap 
per to matte p ce wich chem, and join them in a 
Lend with the Engliſh, on retence that the latter had 
not Kept their Wente with him. About the cloſe 
of 1770, he had an immenſe military force, conſiſt- 
ing of 70,000 infantry, 30,000 cavalry, 10, 
"Carnatic horſe, 400 8 and a fine artillery, 
worked by Europeans. In the month of July 1780, 
he entered the Carnatic with a large army, and com- 
2k 8 devaſtation; and, * French having 
him powerful aſfiſtance, he vowed he would 
Rent r Engl. On the 7th of September, lieu- 
| tenant. colonel Baillie, with a detachment of 300 
European infantry, ſome artillery, three battalions of 
ſepoys, and ten pieces of cannon, was attacked 
the ſon of Hyder Ally, whom he defeated. Hyder 
failed alſo in his aut on Arcot, the chief town 
of the Carnatic; but owing to the impoſſibility of 
an intended junction between the troops of colonel 
Baillie and Sir l e the former was at- 
tacked b er, with a much ſuperior 
See. 10, force, wa orally defeated. All the Euro- 
1780. peans were either cut to pieces or taken 
priſoners, and about 2000 ſepoys are ſaid to have 
fallen. Sir Hector Munro retreated immediately to 
Madras, and Ayder, renewing his attempt on Arcot, 
made himſelf maſter of it, and found an immenſe 
quantity of ſtores. His cavalry was overrunnin ag 
Whole country, when Sir Eyre Coote arrived at 
Nov. dras with a reinforcement of Britiſh en 
No. S. and, taking the command of the army, diſ- 
lodged Hy der s_ troops from ſome places of which 
they bad! ſſeſſed themſelves ; while Sir Edward 
"Hughes, the Britiſh - admiral, Go mn in diſtreſſ- 
ing Hyder, by deſtroying ſeveral ſhips at Man galore, 
his chief ſeaport on the coaſt' of Malabar. On the 
F uh 7 ah of July, in the following year, Sir 
3: 


3 Coote brought Hyder to a general 
Rh. * on, between Porto Novo and Mootea- 


pollam, 


1 
2 8 7 < 
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pollam, ing laſted! eight Hou a dee e 
defeat of Hyder's trov 17 who wete far ihe in 
number to the Britiſfl. Hyder's Py pa _ 
was mortally wounded, and attionf the killed, 


amounted to 4000, were many of his officers. The 3 


Britiſh loſt few officers, and 2 more than 4⁰⁰ pris 


vates. 3 
"Before this vidory;  inbtioh was made by the 


5 miniſter, that a committee of fecrety-ſtiould 


inquire into the cauſes of the war nbw April 31. i 


ſubſiſting in the Catnatic, and of the preſent condi. 
tion of the Britiſh poſſeſſions in theſe parts. This 
was agreed to by the houſe, the oppoſition only con- 
tending, that the committee ſhould be : fele#, and not 
ſecret,” which was refuſed.” When the names of the 
committee were read, it was obſerved; that, of the 
fifteen, 21 5 two were not friends of adminiſtration. 

On the 23d of May, the report of the former com- 
mittee, app inted to conſider the petition of the go- 
vernor and council of Bengal, , was read in the houſe, + 
and leave given to brin 8. a bill Ko reed 2 
* amend hits? part of the act paſſed in the 13th 7 

his preſent. majeſty which 21550 to the Arg 
tion of ful in Beugen and alſo to 1 rite 2 
bee and council of Bengal, for havin; 

force of arms, the execution of an order $25 

fires! court of judicature in that kingdom. 


8 act, which TELE | we 2 2 afſent after being . 


wor * Pan = endend in * reifen 
which they had made to the orders of that court. 
It was alſo enacted, that no perſon ſhould be ſubject | 
to the juriſdiction of the ſupreme court account of 
bis 8 rl RS, or farmer of land, in * 
* * „ and Garn; "that nd 
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| judicial officers in ntry courts ſhould be liable 
to actions, in the fi 2 for their deciſions; 
and two mufties, and Behader Beg, who were then 
in priſon, in conſequence of the deciſion of that 
court in a particular cauſe, way ordered to be i 
charged. 0 
From this ſketch of the affairs of Ladis, * is ne- 
ceſſary now to follow. up the events of the war as 
carried on this y eee between the maritime powers, 
in various parts 0 ope ope and America. In this 
detail you will find a 2 of ſucceſs, a mixture 
of gain and loſs, which little tended to balance the 
diſgrace we incurred by * Pore of the Britiſh 
army in Virginia. 
Jan 6. On the commencement of. the en 
15 Sg year, the French made another attempt to 
NN take the iſland of Jerſey. The baron de 
Rullecourt, with eight hundred French troops, 
landed at the bank du Violet in that iſland, without 
- meeting with the leaſt reſiſtance from the militia 
guard, and filled the market- place of St. Hillier, 
ſoon after dawn day, without a gun having 
; been fired. The lieutenant governor was: ſurpriſed 
in bed, and made, priſoner, Pie not before he had 
found means to ſend notice to three regiments, ſta- 
tioned in different parts of the iſland. The French 
general urged him to ſign articles of capitulation, and 
tbreatened, in caſe, of refuſal, to fire the 1 
adding, a moſt . egregious | falſchood, that he 
Iandef about 5000. men on the iſland. The lieute- 
nant governor anſwered, that, being a priſoner, and 
without all authority, he could ſign. no capitulation 
that would be binding; but, in conſequence of re- 
peated threats, he was induced to ſign ſome articles, 
and ſent ordefs to the officers under his command to 
-obey them. Captain Alyward, however, Who com-. 
manded Eliſabeth caſtle, refuſed to ſ urrender, fired 
pon on French, and compelled them, to. a 
1 Whlle 


44 


| ooo il ofg 

while the Britiſh troops, commanded by las wh. 9 | 
ſon, with the militia, de, embled upon the heights _ 
near the town, and threatened to attack the French + BW 
if they did not lay down their arms, and ſubmit as 
priſoners of war, within twenty minutes. At the 
expiration of this time, major Pierſon led on his 
troops, and attacked the enemy with ſuch vigour 

and impetuoſity, that in leſs than half an hour they 

ſurrendered themſelves. The French general, who 

had compelled the captive lieutenant governor to 

| ſtand by his, ſide during the engagement, was mor= 
tally wounded, and the; gallant major Pierſon was : 
killed in the very moment of victory. The lieuter 
nant governor was afterward ed by: a court mar- 

tial, and ſupercedec. | 

In the 1 of F cb ry, wee 1 n/a 

| and general Vaughan took poſſeſſion of the defence- 

leſs Hand of r. Kulla, belonging to. the Dutch. 

| The inhabitants were even ignorant that hoſtilities 

ä had commenced between the ſtates general and 

| Great Britain, until the governor was e 

: to ſurrender the iſland and its, dependencies, ,:: 1 op 
ſituation would admit of no parley, he compli N 

| and recommended the town and its inhabitants to 

| the mercy of the Britiſh: commanders. But the in- 

l habitants of this place were doomed to ſuffer a de- 

| gree of rigour that is unprecedented in the conduct 

N of Britiſh commanders. All the property found up- 
on the iſland, both private and public, ſaid to be 


9 worth nearly three millions, was declared to he con- 

| fiſcated. he inhabitants were compelled to deliver ' 
i up all their money and effects. Their warchouſes 
- WU werelockedup, and acceſs denied to the proprietors, 


which deprived them of an opportunity of aſcertain- 
ing the amount of their commodities, or of ſecurs ves 
ing any future claim tq their property. by inventories, —_—_ 
or other documents. The merchants books, letters, f 
2 Pabert, were allo ſeized, e thirty Jews _ BW 
by Were | 


% 
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ere firſt ſtri. pt of their money, to the amount of 
eight — unds, and then carried to St. Chriſto- 
pher, without informed of their deſtination, or 
permitted to take their families with them. Other 
Jews, who were ſtript in like manner; were ſuffered 
to remain on the iſland. By proclamation, all Ame- 
ricans, without diftin&tion,” all French inhabitants, 
the Dutch inhabitants who had been citizens of Am- 
ſterdam, and all other foreigners, except the ſettled 
inhabitants of the iſland, were ordered to depart, 
Wh ©: property of the inhabitants was ſold by auction, 
and was permitted to be ſhipped off | in (Engliſh 6 or 
Heutral Wipe. © 
The pretence for this ſeverity wat, that the 113 
| bitants of St. Euſtatius had afforded affiftance to the 
Americans, and to the enemies of Great Britain. 
Thie, however, ſeemed a ſhallow juſtification ; and 
every man in the kingdom who valued national ho- 
nour, joined in execrating ſo wanton a breach of 
Humanity; ſo unprovoked and uſeleſs an addition to 
the calamities of war. It was afterward the ſubje& 
of parliamentary inquiry, and perhaps no fubject Was 
ever reprobated with greater force of argument, or 
defended in a manner more lame and impotent. 
The Dutch, as I have already obſerved, were ne- 
ver worſe provided for war, than when bis Britannic 
majeſty ordered that hoſtilities ſhould commence; 
5 but the firſt naval engagement which took place be. 
n their fleet and that of Britain, off 
Yer Bank, was A in favour of 
their courage and ſpirit as ſeamen. . The Dutch fleet 
on this occaſion conſiſted of one 74, one 68, one 64, 
three 54, and one 44, gun fhip, beſide. frigates, 
_ "commanded by admiral Z outman. The Britiſh fleet, 
under vice admiral Hyde Parker, conſiſted of one 
'80, two of 745 one of 64, one of 60, one of 50, 
one of 44 three frigates, and a 


an- 
was gained on either Wale, | The Britiſh had To4 
eds Bales he FR ans 
fooled to be greater; and their 74 gun ſhip ſunk 
ſoon after the action. The Dutch bore away for the 
Texel, and the Engliſh were too much diſabled to 
follow them. The Engi admiral complained With 

juſtice of being ſent out, without a ſufficient fleet, 
= which he certainly had applied, and v j 5 r 
time could have been ſpared. _ 8 

In che Weſt Indies, to which we again return, a 

partial engagement took place between Ari 7 
a Britiſh ſquadron of eighteen ſhips of the 29. 
line, commanded by Sir a Jood, and a F rench 
ſquadron. of twenty-four ſail of the line, commanded 
by count de Graſſe, but neither ſide gained or loft 
materially. Soon after, the French made an unſuc- 
ceſsful attempt on the iſland of St. Lucie; but were 
more fortunate againſt Tobago, whic| eee 
to them on the ſecond of e 


About the beginning of the preſent heat, commo- 
"How Johnſtone was appointed to the conlmand of a 


| ſquadron deſtined to attack the Cape of Good Hope; | 


but the French, by ſending a well timed aſſiſtance, 
prevented the . this deſign; in their attack, 
however, on the commodore's ſquadron; at Port 
Praya, in the iſland of St. Jag hs were beaten 
off, and the cot re afterward ſurprifed we 
Dutch Eaſt Ingiamen in the Bay. of Saldar 
, which he took, and the other was burt. 
ginal object of his expedition | LV 
turned home with his prizes. he fc 
The arms of Spain were ſo 3 . Ar meric: 
that this year they reduced all our ſettlements on 
Miſfifippi, and entirely conquered the province of 


Wen Ba. eee eee do the Spaniſh 


Boyernor 
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tion, gave wa 


man Were ſpiked, and their beds, carriages; and plat- 


886 ni1sTORY OF ENGLAND, 
| goveriior of Louiſiatia,' who Fra ibg! garriſon wit | 


goo humanity, - Fe 
The iſland of t. E was eien on the 


| 20th of November, by ſmall force of 400 French 


troops, commanded by the marquis de Bouille, who 
aſſured the inhabitants that he retook the iſland, not 


do add it to his een e ene but to defend it 


until their high mightineſſes the ſtates general ſhould 
relieve it by a pion of their on. About the 


ſame time, the illand of St. We fell into the hands 


of the French. 729 5 9 
It is with pleaſure that we can clble the hiſtory of 
this year with one of the * moſt. gallant exploits of 
this, or perhaps any other war, The fortreſs of 
Gibraltar” continued to be beſieged, and it was now 
„ Jjudged expedient to carry into execution 


Nev, 27. an attempt to ſtorm and deſtroy t the whole 
of the enemy's advanced works, which had been 


perfected 2 at immenſe expence and labour. - For this 


purpoſe a conſiderable detachment was formed in 


three columns, and marched from the garriſon, upon 


| oo "ng of the moon, at three in the morn- 


| The columns were ſeverally compoſed of 
55 abhanced corps; a body of pioneers, artillery men 


_ carrying ng combultibles, and a ſuſtaining corps, with a 


reſerve in the rear. The Honey of the left column 
were ſeamen. © The vigorous efforts of theſe troops, 
on every part of the ere front, were irreſiſtible; 
and the enemy, aſter a ſcattering fire of ſhort dura- 

5 on all ſides, and abandoned their ſtu- 
pendous works with great precipitation. The pio- 


8 neers and artillerymen {ſpread their fire with ' ſuch 
amazing rapidity, that, in half an hour, two mortar 


batteries of ten thirteen- inch mortarsy and three 


batteries of ſix guns each, with all the lines of ap- 


proach, communication, traverſe, &c.- were in flames, 
and ſoon reduced to aſhes. \ The mortars and can- 


forms 


mained in their camp ſpectators of tlie cor 


juſt before break of day. An enterpriſe ſo 


courag ge of 
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Their magazines __ vgs one 


forms deſtroyed, e 
er another, us the fire appr The. 
enemy, ſeeing. poſition to be A ua OY 
no eee Net 55 an Ill directed fire of round. 


and grape oe it bn the: forts of St. Barbara and St. 


Phillipe, and the batteries on the lines; and re- 
The whole detachment, whoſe loſs had been very in- 
conſiderable, « Was in the gartiſon again by: Rye, 


ably: contrived, and ſo ſucceſsfully executed, could 
not fail to give the Spamards an exalted idea of the 
wiſdom of genial Elliot che governor, and of the 
oops, ho to theſe! virtues nd. 
egard to duties of humanity, by their 

kind treatment of the priſoners, many of whom they 
aſſiſted to reſcue from deſtfuction. Phe value of the 


works deſtroyed by is: "till, vas" been en at 
meats thi . : e $5 21 5 -#þ FL 6 e Vo "I STILLS 


the kalt r Had: daßpenel during tue . 
ceſs, and particularly of the defeat of the: Britiſh 
army in Virginia; which was g eee to in his 
majeſty?s ſpeech,” but which _ . 
and popularit) of the mini try to ſu; 
their downfall, in che ches . many 
did not ſeem far diſtant; *and the'pri | 
the preſent ſeſſions was 4 
baſtened it! Their weakneſs, indeed, beg * 
pear ſo glaringly, that victories 1 0 1223 n 


taken and towns evacuated, gain and . N 
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5 ee ew gf the moſt prom 
: ſufficient. . Mr, Burke moved or a ſtri 
bee noe on he Bo 


8 9 ready 12 8 11 niged. 
: * on this motion was long and war: 
Rodney and general Vaughan who.were preſent, en- 

tered into an able defence of cheir con duct, but the 


miniſtry. were determined that no further inquiry 


ſhould be made, and Mr. Burkę's m ion was re- 
ns by. a great majority. Another 


ably ſuppor 


Ale and. i tat all i Ree ns hee the 
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idly, and general Conway having mov 
ke - addreſs to his ma ofty, e 2 12 
him to take into his ptr . 
lamities of the American war, and adopt the proper 
meaſures for putting a ſtop to it, the motion was 
rejected by only one vote; this encouraged the mover 
to offer it a ſecond. time on the 27th of the ſame 
month, though in the form of a reſolution: of the 
houſe. _ That happened to be backed by a petition 
from the city of London, and other places,. and. was 
carried by a majority of nineteen. It was followed 
up by an addreſs to his majeſty, which was preſented 
by the whole houſe on the 1 50 March. His ma- 
jeſty, in his anſwer, declared there were no objects 
nearer to his heart than the eaſe, happineſs, and proſ- 
perity of his people: and that the houſe of commons 
might be aſſured, that, in purſuance of their advice, 
he ſhould take ſuch meaſures as ſhould appear to him 
to be moſt conducive to the reſtoration of harmon 
between Great Britain and her reyolted colonies, 
eſſential to the proſperity of both; and that his 8. 
forts ſhould be directed, in the mos effectual N 
ner, againſt our European enemies, until ſuch a 
peace could be obtained, as ſhould conſiſt with che 
intereſts and permanent welfare of his kingdom. 


1 neral Conway moved, that 
| ja ans conſider as ele oo "his March4. 
majeſty, and this country, all thoſe who ſhould. en- 
deavour to fruſtrate his majeſty's paternal care for 


by any means attempting, the further proſecution of - 
offenſive war on the continent of North America, 
for the purpoſe of reducing the revolted colonies: to 
obedience. by force. After ſome debate, this was 
carried without a diviſion ; but the purpoſe of theſe 
motions ſeemed yet, in ſome meaſure, to be defeated. 
Vor. II. O ne © 


After the FEY the oppoſition gain ol ground ra- 


But wt anſwer not appearit E explicit, 


the eaſe and happineſs of bl people, by adviſing, or 


__ 
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«Arts = Ho e . und ra- 
idly, ene nway having moy ; 
2 a addreſs to his ma 3 beleeching % _ 
him to take into his conſideration the, ca F 
lamities of the American war, and adopt the proper 
meaſures for putting a. ſtop to it, the motion was 
rejected by only one vote; this encouraged the mover 

to offer it a ſecond. time on the 27th of the ſame 
month, though in the form of a reſolution of che 3 
houſe. That happened to be backed by a petition 4 
from the city 4e and other places, and was 
carried by a majority of nineteen. Ie was followed 
En , which was preſented 
by the whole houſe on the 1ſt of March. His ma- 
jeſty, in his anſwer, declared there were no Toy 


nearer. to his heart than the eaſe, happineks and pr 
perity of his people: and that the houſe of commons 
N might be aſſured, that, in purſuance of their advice, 
. he Thould take ſuch meaſures as ſhould appear to him 
e to be moſt conducive to the reſtoration of harmon 
7 between Great Britain and 755 5712 agu 14 
t 

. 

le 
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[- ut this wer not appear | 

e way moved, ng fu hoſe. Fi h 
- i — e as enemies to his 4. 


c- W majeſty, and this country, all thoſe who ſhould. en- | 
e- deavour to fruſtrate his m ajeſty's paternal care far "I 
ne tho eaſe and happineſs of bi people, by adviſing, 'or = - | 
2 by: an LO attempting, the further proſecution of - 
ve war on the continent of North America, 
Ty he pürpoſe of reducing the revolted colonies: to. 4 
obedience by force. After ſome debate, this was 
carried without a diviſion; but the purpoſe of theſe 
ne ſeemed yet, in ſome meaſure, to be defeated. 


e 


* 
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The miniſtry ſtill lingered in their ſituations, and i | 

ppoſition to remove them be. 

fore any ſubſtantial ſervice could be done to the 
Accordingly, other motions, directiy 


became neceſſary for 0 


h 8 
Nord ed at them, were advanced, when at length 
Yrth announced: to the houſe, "that his majeſty had 
come to a full determination to change his'miniſters, 
Mer ch 19. | His lordſhip concluded his ſpeech, with 


ſtances of favour and indulgence Which he had re. 
ceived from them during the courſe of his admini- 
| Nration; : and declared, that he conſidered himſelf as 
3 le, in all ſenſes of the word, for every cir- 
cCumſtance of his miniſterial conduct, and that he 
mould be ready to anſwer to his country, whenever 
he ſhould be called upon for that purpoſe, In con- 
ſequence of this change, a complete adminiſtration 
was formed from that party who had compoſed the 
_ "oppoſition, and who were conſidered 26 Hoang whig 
Principles. wa 
The marquis bre Rockitighain was appointed firſt 
; Jord of the-treaſary ; lord John Cavendiſh, -chan- 
cellor of the erche uer; the earl of Sbelburne and 
5 Fox, rhe fecrttaries'of ſtate; lord Cam- 
» breſi ident of the council; the duke of Rich- 
Nas maſter of the ordnatice ; che duke of Grafton, 
4Jord privy; feal; 3 Keppel, firſt lord of the ad- 
iralty); eneral nway, commander in chief; 
r. Thoma Townsend, ſecretary at war; "Mr, 
Burke, paymaſter of the forces; ;- and colonel Batre, 
Hrealurer of the 11 5 Admiral Keppel, Sir Fletcher 
Norton, and unng,'wer | were at the Lane time 
*created peers. 5 
Thus ended th AStinifiration. of Jord North, of 
ich It is not too much to ſay, that though . = 
not deficient i in talents, or perhaps integrity, 
Principle or fyſtem had been adopted which AR ter 


"the. years of its duration che moft * 


thanking the houſe for the many in- 


5 Sg. Eg rs üg 


th 


the i 


'® 


the news of their removal was v 
with ſatisfaction, and from the 
Hans, and the known integrity of — new admini- 
ſtration, great hopes were entertained . that 
would yet be able to reſcue the nation from the Cult 
into which ſhe had fallen. : 

As a cloſe. to the preſent letter, I ma take "ab"? 
that in Ireland a ſpirit of reſiſtance to the dependent 
ſtate. of that kingdom and parliament, was this _ 
crowned with ſucceſs. After various 


meetings had 
been held for the purpoſe! of ax ys the ſenſe of 


the. nation on certain important itutional re- 
Mr. Grattan, an able and popular mem - 


ber of che Iriſh houſe of commons, moved and car- 

ried an addreſs to his majeſty, declaratory. of the in- 
of the Iriſh parliament. This was af- 

terward acceded to by de Eagiſh parliament, under 


the auſpices of the new adminiſtration. The utmoſt 


joy and exultation ſpread over Ireland on this oo 


ion, and Mr. Grattan's ſervices appeared ſo merito- 
rious, that 800 parliament of that kingdom voted a 
grant of thouſand pounds for e an 
a e and e 4 manſian for may” 4 


, FL: 


_, 
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arg men in W government of this 


. thoſe plans which they had ſo often and fo earneſtly 


recommended to their predeceſſors. The firſt and | 


iS 


greateſt object of their attention, was, to adopt ſuch 
Nn as might lead to * p Overtures were 


Wing O 2 wann 


1 3 eee 
fully ſenſible of the weight of public burdens, and of 
| of miniſters to alleviate them, that 


ed - 
ics, the prof 


x — has always been attended with a 
partial change of meaſures. The preſent admini- 
ſtration began their career by executing ſome f 
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- -_ Þaccordingly made to the ſtates general of Holland, 

And negotiations; for a general peace commenced at 

Paris. His majeſty made an offer to acknowledge 

he independence of the United States of America, 

ln the firſt inſtance, inſtead of making it the condi- 

tion of a general treaty. ' Admiral Digby and gene- 

ral Carleton were alſo directed to acquaint the Ame- 

rican congreſs with the pacific intentions of the 

Britiſh court, and with his majeſty's offer to ac- 

knowledge the independence of the United States. 

Beſide this, a variety of reſolutions were entered in- 

to concerning the * of the Eaſt Indies, which 

foreboded an entire change in the adminiſtration of 

our territories in that quarter. A retrenchment took 

place, in conſequence of a _— from the king, 

in the expenditure of his civil liſt; and that ſyſtem 

of public economy, which Mr. Burke had formerly 

in vain attempted to recommend, now began to be 

practiſed in earneſt. An act was alſo paſſed for ex- 

cluding cuſtomhouſe and exciſe officers from voting 

at parliamentary elections; and contractors were ſo- 

lemnly excluded from being members of the houſe 

of commons. All the orders and reſolutions of that 

_ houſe reſpecting the Middleſex election and the con- 

duct of Mr. Wilkes, were expunged from the jour- 

nals, as being ſubverſive of the rights of the whole 

body of electors in the kingdom. As a part of the 

ſyſtem of economy, the board of trade, the board 
of works, and the great wardrobe; the offices of 

tttird ſecretary of ſtate, or ſecretary for the Ameri- 

can department, of treaſurer of the chamber, cof- 

ferer of the houſehold, the lords of police in Scot- 

land, and ſome other offices, were aboliſhed, and a 

; _ proviſion made for liquidating the debts of the civil 

liſt, which at this time were very conſiderable. 

Theſe acts met with little or no oppoſition, and the 

popularity of the new adminiſtration was advancing 

rapidly, when an accident created a difference of 


Deng ggcraz gg 


5202 Sgr. 


from ſeven in the mor morning until half ſix in the 
| ere, 4099-4. No action could be more eciſive, or 


* 
oy 


— 


ceſſary to advert to the naval and military tranſac- 


tions which cloſed the war, of which the Weſt In- 938 
| dies continued to be the chief theatre. 5 
About the e of this year the land of, $e. | 


Nevis ſurrendered to the arms of the king 
of France, and 8000 French troops were 


landed, about the ſame time, on tlie Hand of. I 8 
Chriſtopher. Admiral Hood, with twenty-two fail 


of the line, attempted to relieve the iſland; and beat 
off, with conſiderable loſs, the French fleet, com- 
winded by count de Grafle, of e e ſail of 


the line. 'F he iſland, however, was - obliged to ca- 
pitulate, after a brave defence. Demerara and Iſſe- 
8 W with ſeveral Engliſh veſſels, were alſo taken 


bythe French. 


Soon after, admiral Rodney arrived. 3 in 1 the Weſt 1 
Indies, and took the command there. His good for- 5 


tune ſtill followed him; for, on the 12th of April, 


he encountered and gained a complete victory over 
the French fleet commanded by count de Graſſe. 
His fleet conſiſted of thirty-ſeven ſhips, and that of 


the French of chirty-four. The engagement laſted 


with greater bravery. It was, in fact, in 


del and its ene the greateſt naval defeat 
ever given to any enemy. By a bold manoeuvre of 
admiral Rodney's ſhip, the F. ormidable, the French - 
line was broken and thrown into confuſion.. Ihe © 


firſt French ſhip that . ſtruck was the Ceſar of 74 
guns, which at * inſtant had not a foot of canvaſs 


en Sa Which ended in Weit over- 
throw. But before hm, which this ſubject; it is ne- 


not pierced with a ſhot. Unfortunately after ſtrik. 

ing, ſhe blew up, by which accident 200 French: 

* an En they 4.9 lieutenant and ten ſailors, loſt their 

K lorieux and le Hector, of 4 guns 

| ch) were alſo taken! by the * N with 
A 9 TArdent . 


— 
— 1 


. 
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PArdent of 64 guns. A Frenet'74/ fun dur was f 


ſunk during the engagement. The Ville de Paris, 
a ſhip of 110 guns, on board of which was de Graſſe 
the French admiral, ſtruck toward the cloſe of the 
engagement. The havoc among the French ſea. 
men was immenſe. The En liſh had 230 killed, 
% nn 

A few days after this engagement, 2 ſquadron of 
ri 16. the Britiſh fleet, commanded os Goran 

21 10. Hodd, took the Cato and Jalon, two 
French men of war of 64 guns each, the Aimable 
of 32, and the Ceres of 18 guns. Admiral Bar- 


. Tington's fleet, about the ſame time; took from the 


French, off Uſhant, le Pegaſe of 74, VACtionnaire 
of 64 guns, and ten fail of veſſels under their con- 
voy. Before theſe events, the new miniſtry had 
ſent to recall admiral Rodney, and, as it was thought, 
meant tv inſtitute an inquiry into his conduct at 

St. Euſtatius. But the ſplendor of his victories 
eclipſed all imputations, and he, as well as admiral 
Hood, received the thanks of both houſes of parlia- 

ment, and were advanced to the' peerage. The 

count de Graſſe, after his defeat, was conducted to 
Jamaica, and thence to England, where he was re- 
ceived at court, and treated with the reſpect due to 
his rank and ſituation. Theſe victories, however, 
were counterbalanced by very conſiderable loſſes; 
The Ville de Paris, Glorieux, and Hector, were 
l6ſt at ſea, T'he Centaur, a Britiſh ſhip of 74 guns, 

* ſunk in the month of September, few of the crew 
being ſaved ; and the Royal George, of 100 guns, 
overſet and ſunk in the harbour of Portſmouth. Ad. 
3 miral Kempenfelt, a very brave officer, 

: . 9. with other officers, upward of 400 ſea- 
men, and 200 women, periſhed on this melancholy 
occaſion, TT p67 a Pe CAT 

Thbe iſland of Minorca, after a ſiege of 171 days, 

ſurrendered, on the 6th of February, to the 5 of 
. a 1 Spain; 


| 
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W the Engliſh S 
but the Spaniſh army, under the 12 
duke de Crillon, exceeded . 16,000. . - During, th 
ſiege, the duke attempted to bribe LY 25 
the governor, to deliver up the fortreſs, an inf 
which was reſented in a very ſpirited manner; ne 
the conduct of the duke, after the ſurrender, ſhowed, 
that notwithſtanding ſuch an attempt, he entertaine&a 
very proper ſenſe of the courage and inflexible vir- 
tue of the governor. In the month of May, the 
Bahama iſlands, which were incapable of making 
any defence, ſurrendered to the genere, of Has, 


van ah. 

The defence of G ſtill oth” to attract | 
the eyes of Europe, as to a ſcene of uncommon 
; bravery, and ſucceſs, The. governor, according 2 

8 allowed the Spaniards: to bring 
— nearly to perfection, and then, almoſt tally 
demoliſhed them. On the 8th of rene, at ſeven 
in the morning, a heavy fire cammenced from the 
Engliſh batteries, with L hot ſhot, and ſhells, 0 
upon the. Spaniſh: advanced works and. batteries 


and, before ten, two of their principal batteries : 


were completely deſtroyed. The attack made by 
the. Spaniards, on the 13th of this month, requires 
a more particular deſcription. It was 1 with ten 
battering ſhips, under the mi 
Moreno. Theſe ſhips were of different "Zing from 
17 to 600 eng burden, Their A. > which in 


ferent ports, cre 300 large ou 8 were 1 
to carry their troops. At ten in the morning, 
don Moreno's ſhip was placed about 1000 yards 


from the king's baſtion, and began firing; the othery | 


— 


poſted 9 the north and, out final 2 


9 
1 
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berth: 


 aſunder, likewiſe diſcharged their cannon. The fire | 
was heavy on both ſides, the Engliſh opening their 
edhot 


batteries as the enemy came before them. 
hot was ſent with ſuch preciſion from the garriſon, 
that in the afterncon the ſmoke was ſeen to iſſue 


from the upper part of the Spaniſh admiral's, and 


from another ſhip, and men were ſeen labouring to 
_ extinguiſh the fire by the uſe of fire engines. Their 

efforts, however, were ineffectual; for, by one 
in the morning, the Spaniſh admiral, and ſe- 
veral others, were in flames. The confuſion of the 
Spaniards was now ſufficiently manifeſt, and the nu- 
merous rockets thrown up, from each of their ſhips, 
were a demonſtration of the greatneſs of their diſ- 
treſs. Their ſignals were immediately anſwered 
from the Spaniſh fleet, and attempts were made to 
bring away the men, it being impoſſible to remove 


the ſhips. Twelve Engliſh gun boats, each 2 | 
E 


ing a twenty-four or eighteen pounder, under the 
command of captain Roger Curtis, then advanced, 


and were ſo drawn up as to flank the line of the 


Spaniſh battering ſhips, while they were alſo ex- 


tremely annoyed by an exceffive heavy and well di- 


rected fre from the garriſon. The fire from the 
* Engliſh gun boats was kept up with ſuch vigour 
and effect, that the Spaniſh boats did not venture to 


ſhips, and the men left in them, to the mercy of 


the Engliſh. The ſcene was now truly dreadful; 


2 numbers of men were ſeen amid the flames, 


ome upon pieces of wood in the water, others ap- 


bern in the ſhips where the fire had as yet made 
Out little progreſs, all expreſſing by ſpeech and geſ- 
ture the deepeſt diſtreſs, and all imploring affiſtance. 


The Engliſh made every exertion to relieve them, 
but the blowing up of the Spaniſh ſhips, as the fire 


got to the magazines, and the firing of ſome of 
| Heir cannon 8s the metal becume heated by th 


flames, 


on the contrary, they abandoned their | 


7 TN Deere at dat a tons Sith. a £3. £5. ©. hot 
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| lieved by major Abingdon, who com- 

pletely routed the beſiegers, killed about 400 men, 

and took 1500 priſoners, among whom was their 
leader, with an immenſe quantity of artillery, ſtores, 


nel Brathwaite, with a detachment of the companys 
NO RN near the banks. of the Col-". 
roon, by Hyder Ally's fon, Tippoo Saib, and to- 

| tally def ; # » 1 1ppoo- | 
. of: 2000 infantry, 250 cavalry, 18 officers, and a 
i i AEG. „ 


3 


3 
* 


8 


Their loſs muſt have been immenſe. After this 
memorable victory, lord Howe ſucceeded in reliey- 


ing the garriſon, and engaged with the French and 


Spaniſh fleet; but, after a ſevere cannonade, the 


* 
a 


latter bore away with all the ſail they coul. 


In America, no action of any importance o- 


. 
. 


curred after the capture of the Britiſh army at Vork- 


®s 


town. In India, Sir Eyre Coote gained * 5 
. 


the enemy having been very advantageouſly poſted. 

In the following month, general Coote was again 

ſucceſsful over Hyder, and with leſs loſs. On the 

10th of November, after a ſhort ſiege, ' Chittore 

- ſurrendered to the Engliſh, Two days after, the 

Dutch ſettlement of Negapatam fell into the hands 
. about tlie 


another victory over Hyder Ally, but the 
loſs to the Engliſh was very conſiderable, 


of the Engliſh; and Sir 
commencement of the preſent year, took Trinco- 


male, with two Dutch ſhips richly laden, beſide 


other veſſels then in the harbour. A few days be- 
fore this tranſaction, general Medows arrived at 


Bombay, with a reinforcement of land forces, under 
convoy of three fail of the line; and Tellicherr , 
Which had for a conſiderable time been be- = A 


ſieged by Hyder Ally's troops, was re- 


and money. But, on the 18th of February, colon 


The whole detachment, conſiſting 


* 10 1 
1 1 ; 4 ed * 1 
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_ however, of their intrepid exer- 
Spaniſh: officers, and. 344 men, were fayed., 


EE 
1782,” 


Went We 

arenen i in op 

| flames, rendered this a very perilous employment. 
In conſe 
| tions, 13 


- 


imveterate enemy of the Engliſh... 
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field train of 13 pieces, were either captured or des. 
ſtroyed. The French afterward laid ſiege to Cud- 
dalore, which ſurrendered to them. About this. 
time a ceſſation of hoſtilities took place between the 
company's troops and the Marattas. Two partial 
engagements, however, took place between the Eng- 
liſh fleet, commanded by admiral Hughes, and the 
French, commanded by Monſ. de Suffrein, in which 
the former had the advantage. After this, peace 
was concluded with the Marattas, and was followed 

by the death of Hyder Ally, the moſt intrepid and 


* 


„een Cot Eh, 


LETTER LXXVIL © 


A FTER whatthe nation tad ſuffered from the. 
4 X errors and prodigality of the 'adminiftration. WM © 


- Which conducted the war, it cannot be wondered * 
if very great expectations were formed of the ad- 4 
vantages to be derived from the accefſion of men «a 
whoſe principles were purely patriotic, and whoſe J 

talents commanded the admiration even of their ene "A 
mies. The leading principles in the ſyſtem which - 

they propoſed to purſue, were, to offer to America, 4 
unlimited, unconditional independence, as the baſis *,f 
of a negotiation for peace; to eſtabliſh a ſyſtem of + 
economy in every department of government; and 4 

adopt the ſpirit, and carry into execution the provi- 5 
ſions of the bill of reform introduced by Mr. Burke; 7 

to annihilate every kind of influence over every 4 

branch of the legiſlature; and to continue to the 44 

kingdom of Ireland, and ſecure to it, the freedom 5 


as now ſettled by parliament; and to do this in the 
moſt unequivocal and deciſive way. This was a 
grand, open, and 'manly ſyſtem. - It was what the 
diſtreſſes of the nation . er and what her reco- 


very required. But how far it would have dene 255 
5 — =» ; ks 


_ 140 a ner 1. in a. 
ried into ect cannot now. ne The 
death of the marquis of ,ocking Jag x 
place about this time, and was. [+ Pr 8 82. 
by the appointatent. of che carl of She, 7 
1 to be firſt lord of the treaſury. This gave o 
much offence to his colleagues, that Mr. Fox, lord 
John Cavendiſh, Mr. Burke, and ſome others, im- 
mediately reſigned their places, aſſigning as a rea- 
| don, that a new ſyſtem, or rather the reyival of che | 
old ſyſtem, had been attempted, and that ee . 
quently they could not act with the preſent cabinet. 
"Theſe reaſons did not appear very ſatis all 
their friends, and the vacancies in the new admini- : 
- tration were ſoon filled yup. Mr. William Pitt was 
appointed chancellor of the exchequer, and a rn 294 5 
concerted pppoſition was planned. 3 
Ihe new adminiſtration went on ah the. 1 
of, peace, which were ſubmitted to parliament on its 
meeting in the beginning of the following year 
but the, oppoſition. having, in two. inſtances,” $4 
voted the . miniftry, the latter were compelled to 
” ee and a new adminiſtration. was formed by a ca- 
' of parties the moſt diſcordant that can well pe 
imagined. The duke of Portland was appointed 
to be firſt lord of the treaſury; lord North and Mr. 
Fox were appointed principal ſecretaries of ſtates. 
lord John Cavendiſh was made chancellor of the 
exchequer; lord Keppel, firſt lord of the admirdlty ;. 8 
lord Stormont, preſident of the council; and the earl 
of; Carliſle, keeper-of the privy ſeal. Without-en- 
tering into a detail of the proceedings of chis admi- 
niſtration in leſſer matters, it is neceſſary to ſtate, 


e OO” WT 


that the ne otiations for peace were at length "4 5 0 


cluded, and are in ſubſtance as follow. : 

3 1.0 the treaty between Great Britain: and Fi rance, 

it was agreed, that peace ſhould take place to che 
fulleſt extent, and that meaſures the moſt e | 
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hoſtilities of every kind. Newfoundland was to re- 


main with England as before the commencement of 
the war; and, to prevent diſputes about boundaries, 
it was accorded, that the French fiſhery ſhould be- 
gin from Cape St. John on the eaſtern fide, and, 
going round by the north, ſhould have for its bound- 
ary Cape Ray. on the weſtern fide: The iſlands of 
St. Pierre and Miquelon were ceded in full right to 

France. The French were to continue to fiſh in the 
Pa an of St. Lawrence, conformably to the fifth 


_ e of the treaty of Paris. The king of Great 


Britain agreed to reſtore to France the iſland of St. 


Lucia, and to cede and guarantee to her that of To- 
bago. The king of France was to ſurrender to 
Great Britain the iſlands of Grenada and the Gre- 
nadines, St. Vincent, Dominica, St. Chriſtopher's, 
Nevis, and Montſerrat. The river of Senegal and 

its dependencies, with the forts of St. Louis, Podor, 

Galam, Arguin, and Portendic,' were to be given 

to France; and the iſland of Goree was to be re- 

ſtored to it. Fort James and the river Gambia 
were guaranteed to his Britannic majeſty; and the 


gum trade was to remain in the ſame condition as 


fore the commencement of hoſtilities. The king 


of Great Britain was to reſtore to his moſt chriſtian | 


majeſty, all the eſtabliſhments which belonged to 
him at the breaking out of the war on the coaſt of 
Oriꝛa and Bengal, with a liberty to ſurround Chan- 


Ex dernagore with a ditch for draining the waters; and 
became engaged to ſecure to the ſubjects of France 


in that part of India, and on the coaſts of Oriza, 


Malabar, and Coromandel, a ſafe, free, and inde- 
pendent trade; either as private traders, or under the 


direction of a company. Pondicherry, as well as 
_ Karical, was. to be rendered back to France; and 
his Britarinic majeſty was to give as a dependency 


wound Pondicherry, the two diſtrits of Valanour . 
and, as a dependency- round Wr 


and Bahour; 
E 
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. no aer on ee hide was to be —_ 
them. ; 
Great B riedin eee 
to Dunkirk. Commiſſioners were to be appointed 


— 


ſtate of their commerce, and to concert new arrange- 
ments of trade, on the footing of reciprocity. and 
mutual convenience. All conqueſts on either ſide, 

in any part of the world whatever, not mentioned nor 
alluded to in the preſent treaty, were to be reſtored 
without difficulty, and without requiring na- 
tion. The king of Great Ne n F 
evacuation of St. Pierre and Miquelon three months 


respectively by the two nations to inquire into the 


after the ratification of the preliminary treaty, and: if 1 


poſſible, he ſhould before the expiration of that pe- 
MU riod, relinquiſh all connexion with St. Lucia in the 
| Weſt — 4 and Goree in Africa. It was ſtipu- 
1 lated in like manner, that his Britannic majeſty 
| ſhould, at the end of three months after the fte, 
” tion of the „or ſooner, enter into the poſſeſſion 
| of the iſlands of Grenada and the Grenadines, St. 


1 Vincent, Dominica, St. Chriſtopher's, Nevis, 5 
5 | Montſerrat. France was to be put into poſſeſſion ß 


| the towns and comptoirs which were to be reſtored 
- do her in the Eaſt Indies, and of the territories which 
were to ſerve as dependencies round Pondicherry and 
round Karical, ſix months after the ratification of the 
definitive treaty; and at the termination of the ſame _ 
term ſhe was to reſtore the towns and diſtricts which 
her, arms might have taken from the Eng liſh or their | 
alles in OO OY _ 
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upon each fide, were reciprocally to be ſurrendered, | 


and without ranſum, upon the ratification. of the 
treaty ; and on paying the debts the might have con- 
tracted during their captivity. croun was 
reſpectively to reimburſe the ſums which had been 
advanced for the maintenance of their priſoners by 
| the country where they had been detained, according 

to atteſted and authentic vouchers. With a view to 
prevent. every diſpute and complaint on account of 
prizes which:might be made at fea after the ſigning 
EK the preliminary articles, it was mutually ſettled 
that the veſſels and effects which might be taken in 
the channel, and in the North Seas, after the ſpace 
of twelve days, to be computed. from the ratification 


of the preſent preliminary articles, were to be re- 
ſtored upon each ſide; that the term ſhould be one 


month from the Channel and North Seas, as far a8 
the Canary Iflands incluſively, whether in the ocean 


or the Mediterranean; two months from the Canary 


Iſtands as far as the equinoctial line or equator; and 
laſtly, five months without exception in al other 
-yarts: of che world, | 
stween Great Britain and: Spain, 1t -was s agreed 
that a ſincere friendſhip ſhould be reeſtabliſhed. 
His catholic majeſty was to keep the iſland of Mi- 
norca; and was to retain Weſt Florida. Eaſt Flo- 
:rida' was to be ceded to him by the king of Great 
Britain. Eighteen months from the date of the ra- 
tification of the definitive treaty were to be allowed 
to the ſubjects of the latter who had ſettled in the 
Hand of Minorca and in the two Floridas, to ſell 


their eſtates, to recover their debts, and to tranſport 


cheir perſons and effects, without being reſtrained on 


_ - «account of their religion, or on any other pretence 


_ ' whatſoever, except that of debts, and proſecution for 


_ _ »Erimes. His Britannic majeſty. was, at the ſame: 


time, to have the power to cauſe all the effects that. 
4 "might belong to bim! in Eaſt F lerida, 3 
15 


4 


25e arrange 


* 


e 


* 
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ene 1.7: goes 


bat ct The liberty of 
wr Jogwood in a diſttict, of which che boundary. 
ries were tb be aſcertained; - without moleſtation er 
diſtürbance of any kind; was permitted to Great 
— — — the 
iſtands'of Providence, and the Bahamas, without ex- 
in the condition in which! they were when: 
they were conquered by his arms. All other con- 
of territories and countries upon either ſide, 
ndt inhuded in dre preſent. articles; were to be mu- 

reſtored without difficulty or compenſation. 
The epoch for the reſtitutions to be made, and fur 
the evacuations to take place, and regulations for the 
releaſe of priſoners, &. were ſettled. in che fame. 
manner as in the articles with France. I 87+ 
In the treaty with America, his Britannic majeſty 
achte by the United States, viz. New 
fhire, Ma abuſett's Bay, Rhode Iſland and Provi- 
3 Plantations, Connecticut, New Vork, New 


Jerſey, , Pennſylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 


Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia, to be : 


fie, foueraigh, and independe 
9 in this capaci iy; and for -himſelf, 


nt fates: He conſented 


his heirs, and his ſucceſſors, he-relinquiſhed all claims 
to the government of them, to their property and 


territorial rights. That no diſputes might ariſe in. 


future on the ſubject of the — of theſe. 
United States, it was declared that they ſhould be, 
from the north- weſt angle of Nova Scotia, that angle 
which is formed a line drawn due north, from 

the ſource of St. Croix river to the highlands, along 
Ur ſaid highlands, which divide thoſe rivers that 


themſelves into the river St. Lawrence, from. _ 


thoſe which fall into the Atlantic ocean, to the north 


weſternmoſt head of Connecticut river; thence down. 5 
along the middle of that river to the forty- eighth de- 


gree of north latitude; from thence by a line due 


0 on that latixude unt — Tiwquic 5 


Þ. 
' 
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or e ty thence along the middle of the faid bet 
river into lake Ontario, through the middle of that Fl 
lake, until it ſtrikes the communication between the WW of 
ſaid lake and lake Eric; thence along the middle of iii 


that communication into lake Eric, through the mid- thi 
dle of the ſaid lake, until it arrives at the water 
communication between that lake and lake Huron; 
thence along the middle of the ſaid water communi. 
cation to the lake Huron; thence through the mid- 
dle of the ſaid lake to the water communication be- 
tween that lake and lake Superior; thence through 
Superior northward of the iſles Royal and Philipeaux, 
to the Long Lake; thence through the middle of the 
ſaid Long Lake, and the water communication be- 
tween it and the Lake of the Woods, to the ſaid 
Lake of the Woods; thence through the ſaid lake to 
the moſt north-weſtern point thereof, and from thence 
on a due weſt courſe to the river Miſſiſſippi; thence 
by a line to be drawn along the middle of the river 
Miſſiſſipi, until it ſhall interſect the northernmoſt 
part of the thirty-firſt degree of north latitude; 
 . fouth, by a line to be drawn due eaſt from the deter- 
mination of the line laſt mentioned, in the latitude 
of thirty-one degrees north of the equator, to the 
middle of the river Apalachicola, or Catahouche; 
thence along the middle thereof, to its junction with 
tmꝛe Flint river; thence ſtrait to the head of St. 
Mary's river, and thence down along the middle of 
St. Mary's river to the Atlantic ocean: eaſt, by a 
line to be drawn along the middle of the river St. 
Croix, from its mouth in the bay of Fundy, to its 
ſource; and from its ſource direMly north to the ſaid 


highlands, which divide the rivers that fall into the 
Atlantic ocean, from thoſe which fall into the river 
St. Lawrence; comprehending all iſlands within 
twenty leagues of any part of the ſhores of the 
United States, and lying between lines to be drawn 
. due caſt from the points where the ſaid as vere | 
155 | | between 


C ²˙ ants. a; 3 A e. ccrn . . N43 3 2. 2 3 8. 8 25 


oon un . 


- Scotia, . the ve par and Buſt 


Florida on the other, ſhall reſpectively touch the ba | cache iy 


df Fundy, and the Atlantic ocean; excepting: 


iſlands as now are, or heretofore have % within 
. the limits of the ſaid province of Nova Scotia. 
The people of the United States were to continus 
to enjoy; without moleſtation, the right to take fiſh. 
of every kind on the Grand Bank, and on all the 
other banks of Newfoundland; and were likewiſe to 
exerciſe and continue the ſame r in the gulph 
of St. Lawrence, and at every ce in the ny 
_ where the inhabitants uſed Tt at to fiſh, - 
were likewiſe to have the liberty to take fiſh of every. 
kind on ſuch part of the coaſt of Newfoundland, as 
Britiſh ſeamen ſhall reſort to; but not to cure r 
them on that iſland. They were alſo to poſſeſs the 
privilege of fiſhing on the coaſts, bays, creeks of 
all the other dominions of his — majeſty in 
America; and the American fiſhermen were per- 
89338 dry fiſh in any of the unſettled . 
bays, harbours, and creeks of Nova Scotia, Megke | 
len iſlands, and Labrador. But it was ha 
after ſuch places ſhould be (ſettled, this right could 
not be legally put in practice without the —— 
the inhabitants and. proprietors of the g cle - 
was accorded that creditors upon either ide dae hold 
meet with no impediment in the proſecution of their 
claims. It was contraCted that the congreſs ſhould - 
_ earneſtly recommend it to the | iſlatures of the re- 
ſpective ſtates to provide for reſtitution of all 
eſtates and wheel which had been confiſcated, be- 
| longing to real Britiſh ſubjects, and · of the eſtates 
and properties of perſons 2 in diſtricts in he 
poſſaſſion of his majeſty's arms, and who had not 
borne arms againſt the United States. Perſons X 
any other deſcription. ſhould have free liberty to go 
do any py 8 of any of the thirteen United 
” eng remain in it for twelve months 


— 


Q 


Jiuſtice and equity, but wi 
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leſted in their endeavours to recover ſuch of their 


eſtates, rights, and properties as may not have been 
confiſe ; and it was concerted, that the congreſs 
mmend to the ſeveral ſtates E. 


reviſion of all acts 
as to render them 2 conſiſtent, not only with 

h that ſpirit of conciliation, 
Which, on the return of the bleſſings of peace, 


ſhould univerſally prevail. It was underſtood, that 
no future confiſcations ſhould be made, nor proſecu- 
tions commeneed againſt any perſon, or body of men, 


on account of the part which he or they had taken 


in the preſent war; and that thoſe who may be in 


ment on ſuch a charge, at the time of the ra- 


tification of the treaty in America, ſhould be imme- 


diately ſet at liberty. It was concluded that there 


| ſhould be a firm and perpetual: peace, between his 


Britannic majeſty and the United States; that all 


| hoſtilities by ſea and land ſhould immediately ceaſe; 
and that priſoners on both ſides ſhould be ſet at li- 


berty. His Britannie majeſty engaged, expeditiouſly 


and without committing deſtruction of any. ſort, to 


withdraw all his armies, -garriſons, and fleets, from 


every port, place, and harbour of the United States. 


The navigation of the river Miſſiſſippi from its 


fource to the ocean, was to remain for ever free and 


open to the ſubjects of Great Britain, and the citi - 
zens of the United States. If any place or terri- 
tory belonging to Great Britain, or to the United 
States, ſhould be conquered by the arms of either, 
before the arrival of theſe articles in America, it 
ſhould be reſtored without compenſation or difficulty, 
The articles of peace between the French and 


Yan ba Britiſh were concluded at Verſailles, be- 
enn tween Mr. Alleyne Fitzherbert, miniſter | 


ee on the part of his Britiſh majeſty, and 
harles Gravier, count de Vergennes, the miniſter 


plenipotentiary an the part of the king of France, 


or laws regarding the premiſes, ſo | 


vonn”nSonSoOSprft?Yy. 


At - 


which introduced a miniftry com 


& 


at the ſame time the preliminary articles of 
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adit time the is articles: between 


Great Britain arid: Spain were alſo conclg ag 4m 
Fitzherbert, and the compte D* Aranday the: miniſter 
plenipotentiary for the Spaniſh monarch! The pro- 


| viſional articles between Great Britain and America 6 
were framed-and i Wel in the monch of November ” 


ding at Paris, by Richard Oſwald, eſq; the com 
miſſioner of his Beitiſh majeſty, and Meſf. - 


Adams, Benjamin Franklin (the celebrated philofo> 325 


pher) John Jay, and Henry Lawrence, as enen 
ſioners of the United — of America. . 
When theſe articles were laid before parliament, 1 85 
they underwent vere ſorutiny; and the Fe . 1. 
miniſtry having, a8 J obſerved before, been „ 
defeated in two motions; that —_— wok plactz, 
of men e : 
wm es were lon 2 to — v ; 
4 ties. of p ers; were definitively cont 
ded ſoon after the prorogation of . 
e with the Dutch were fubſcribed-at Si. 2. 


Paris, by the duke of Mancheſter, as plenipotentiary 
for 1245 Britain, and their be e Bec. 


venon de Berkenrode, and Gerard Warmer ac | 
ſadors extraordinary for the States General... 
It was ſtipulated in theſe urticles, that's FRY | 
and conſtant wer ſhould be eftabliſhe&between 
his Britannie majeſty and the States General; that 
hoſtilities ſnould 
ſhould be a 


getieral oblivion df all things eominitted - 


ſince the commencement of the war. With'regdrt 
to the hbnour and ſalute by ſea given by tie ves 


of che republic to thoſe of Great Britnln, ir Was Or- 


ined that they ſhould continue reſpeRtively accord= ,, 


ing to the they: in practice before the commence. 


ment of hoſtilities. All the priſoners and hoſtages 


on each ſide, were to be red without ranſow:; | 
each e defraying We incutredfor meer 4 


— fubliſtencs, 84 


{s upon each fide ; and that here.. 
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. r 1 rocally to be give: 
tracte priſoners was reciprocally to be given; 
by wy pe ps 4 eben 


after the period of the ceſſation of hoſtilities, were to 
| be: reſtored, with their crews and cargoes. The 


States General yielded and guaranteed to his Bri- 


tannic majeſty, the town of Negapatam with its 


| dependencies; but the king of Great Britain, conſi- 


dering the high importance and value which the 
States General attached to the poſſeſſion of that 
"town, agreed to treat with them for its reſtitution in 


| 1 event of being preſented with an equivalent. 


e king of Great Britain became engaged to re- 


ſtore to the united provinces, 'Trincomale, with all 

| the other towns, forts, harbours, and eſtabliſhments, 

© Which had heen conquered; and taken in 8 
e States 


General bound themſelves not to moleſt the naviga- 
| tion of the ſubjeQs of Great Britain in the: eaſtern 


| ſeas. Certain differences between the Engliſh Afri- 


: 
* * 
* 


can company and the Dutch Eaſt India age a 
were to be determined by commiſſioners on eack 
Aide, and a time was fixed for the reſtitutions and 
evacuatio by 


ns agreed to in theſe articles, 


Thus 


oJ 


Great Britain had ever engaged, a war — 


in the revolt of an immenſe part of her empire, an 


ending in her acknowledging the freedom and in- 
dependence of that part. The intire progreſs of this 
war was. diſtinguiſhed by events which are intereſting 
to nations and to individuals. An attempt was 


made, in purſuance of the common ſyſtem of courts, 


10 reiten and ſubdue the ſpirit of à whole: people. 


Every ſtep in this attempt led to diſgrace and defeat. 
be capture of two ſuch armies as thoſe of Burgoyne 
and Cornwallis, is an incident that has no parallel in 


our hiſtory. It could not therefore be ſurpriſing if 


ze in conſe- 
gquence 
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gers to the chief rights of human nature, may 
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e'of-theſs loſſes, chan induced gin te 
war From the brilliant ſucceſſes of a Rodney or an 


Elliott. The grand object for  which\\the nation 
armed was loſt for ever; no hopes could Pu . = 


entertained of .conqueting the Americans, and thou 


the valour of our navy had been attended with f 10 = 
_ uſual ſucceſs, yet no victory ſeemel to defrar its owe 


expences. One hundred millions were added to our 


national debt; trade was drooping under the dangets : 


of war, and the accumulation of taxes,” and Pry by ; 
_ terms became eligible. I 
. Oe to terminate hoſtiliti es, 


ſtances of theſe two powers, ke 
favorable could have been gained, did not appear 


from the firm tone held by their negotiators, and the 


eiger clamours 'of the people” of this country” r: 


Xt jo eo be hoped that the etc of teivirgvileniti 
In America, however fatal row Are at preſent ſeem 
to the intereſts of · Great B will yet determine 
of deute, 
and reſentment ſhall abate, and two nations, united 
by religion, language, laws and liberty, ſhall renew 
their accuſtom — ibis of friendſhip, and commer- 


dial connection. That a people ftruggliny for liberty - 
and independence ſhould have e aſſiſted in this 


great effort by a nation hoſtile to liberty, and firan- 


wonderful; but perhaps it may be a link in the c m 


| 1 'perhaps thoſe who have added e 


| the. eye cannot turn from its captivations. - ; 
| And ſo warmly has every enlightened mind in Ea- 


rope entered into the events of the laſt ſeven years, 
that it is e the ee, of Ane, 
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din foon, lead to-rgvalutions in countries. hs 


A © Great. Britain mided in her views of colonial da- 
EE Su e her beſt intereſt; lies in 


peace, 

. of ithat conſtitution rhich has juſtly. rendered 

is nation the adiiration of the whole hen? mop 
From the hiſtory of this, as well as af-former 


<ultivating the arts of 


| ats, we may learn that war, unleſs for the una- 


Voidable purpoſes of defence, is a ſoleciſm in politics, 

A great abſurdity, Well. as a great evil. While it 

ee aſwers the purpoſed ends, it unhinges go- 

= „endangers freedom, ſwells. the tide of cor- 

= ruption, and impoveriſhes the public ſtoch of mora- 

ty and happineſs. And let it be remembered, that 

do inyvolye a nation in war on pretence of conqueſt, 

dex to indulge an intrig caprice, however accep- 

table ſuch a war may be rendered at firſt to an un- 

| We; :pgoples is a crinie ſor which the moſt bril- 

uant talents and meſt jncorruptible integrity exer- 

28 eiſeck through eee, aug e 
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LETTER LxXVIII. 


3 1 the great jad: Aenne e can 
be effected by the ſtudy of hiſtory, are to be 
exived, in, a very eminent degree, from the hiltoxy 
. cof-Qur on cauntry. Whatever attention curioſity 
may prompt us to beſtow onithe hiſtory of other na- 
dions, oun inclination as well. as. intereſt qtrongly in- 
duces us to return: to a more minute ennſideration of 
choſe events from which we inherit a fund of wiſdom 
and) experience, that comes home to our immediate 
neceſſities. It may be ſaid with great truth, that no 


* paſt ages Without reaping ſome. in- 
ſtructive 


and in preſerving the 


perſon, whatever his ſituation in life is, can peruſe 1 


0 bis 2 * or private gan 45 ſcience-oriie Set- ; BE. 
_ pation. It is [therefore peculiarly-fortunate, that 2 1 
deſire to convey to poſterity the hiſtory of dur en 1 


2 and talents. T0 the "leaſt « 


was cheriſhed, in very early periods, 


theſe We owe many: obliga 


light and knowledge + of the-puelont — 5 
detect the tale of Tuperſtitions- eredulity, to una 
ide and to reflify:the ' 
let us not deſpiſe 
ithe labours of thoſe who gave us what they were 
able to find, and whoſe prejudices were often nutſad 
by neceſſity; for they lived in thoſe dangerous ages 
When boldneſs was a nene candour would" have 
been perſecated. nh 
Aſter having, i my former letters, bidders you 
iſuch- a detail of the hiſtory of England as may, by 


the perverted ſtory of prejud 
errors of rude and illiterate a 7 


dwelling on-your memory, give you a correct idea of 
the whole, and aſſiſt you in more extended reſearches 


into the tranſactions of nations and of individuals, 1 . * | 


come now, by way of appendix, to la to you 
-thoſe ſores | from which all . who are not 


| mere compilers, muſt borrow the materials of their 
ſuperſtructure.” I propoſe to give you ſome account 


-of the principal Engliſh hiſtorians from the earlieſt 
times to the preſent day, with a ſhor 
each. Lou will, i in peruſing this ſæe much reaſon to 


admire that providence by whichowe -are-ſo engel. 


tend provided with records of ages 


ſince paſt. 


he eailieſt Britiſh: 'hiſtorian, - _——_ Works are 
ae e . Gildas; ſurnamed the MWiſe, ho lived 
in the ſixth century. He wrote a book De \Bxtidio 


Britanniæ, while he reſided in France, to which the 


Britons had retired wih their eolony.. In this books . 


or letter, as he calls it, much information ma 


. Betas 


— 


character of 


- 7 . - — 
. 3 
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—_ Gale, 


Bede, or Beda, a writer of great renown, flou- 


Abel in the ſeventh century. This extraordinary 
tem at Yarrow, in the biſh opric. of Dur. 


. -paſed a variety of works, and among them an eccle. 
ſiaſtical hiſtory, which contains many particulars ot 
the civil and military hiſtory of the Britons and 
Saxons. If we conſider the low ſtate of learning 
in his time, Beda will appear a prodigy; but it 
- muſt be allowed that he was. geen without the failings 
common in dark ages, and which are peculiarly at- 


tached to a monaſtie life. He was not exempt from 


credulity and ſuperſtition, yet his information was 


the beſt that could be procured, and the copiouſneſs 


of his materials is at once a proof of his various 
iN learning: and his indefatigable induſtry 

Nennius, a monk of the ninth — ; let be⸗ 

| hind him a work entitled Hiſtoria ieee Fo 


3 I, and was the earlieſt writer of the ancient 


Hiſtory -after the. conqueſt. The fititious 


| 5 ingredients of his hiſtory, however, unfortunately 


predominate, and man n antiquarians conſider the - 


whole as a forgery his. genealogy of the kings 
of Britain from ©: the days of — the pretended 


ſon of Eneas, he certainly followed Nennius whom 


=, 1 3 now mentioned, and who in his hiſtory 


by Gale at Oxford in 1691) traces we 


| Zneas-up to Noah. The authenticity of Jeffery 
1 hiſtory hs been called in queſtion. by Polydore Ver. 
= 24 7 and Buchanan, and has been vi by Uſher, 


id, Rice, and others;- The beſt edition of his 


biſtory in Latin, was publiſhed by Commeline in 


5 415 587. There is an E Aich crandacion by Thomſon, 


| poblihed 1 7 I G, with a lenſible e peter concern wing 


\ 


am. Although much ſought after fe his learning, 
ſpent moſt of his time in his cell, where he com- 


= i ee of Monmouth flouriſhed in the time of 


Sr 
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the authority of the hiſtory, which may be af 


effrey of Monmouth, and irate» treatiſe of the ſuc- 


_ ceſſionof ſeveral petty kings of Wales. This hiſtory,” 


which is brought as low as the year 1156, has be 
tranſlated and publiſhed in Engliſn by Dr. Powel. | 


The carlieſt'$ Saxon hiſtory is the Saxon Chronicle, 


the compilers of which are unknown. It was 
inted by Abraham Wheelock at the end o ibis 
de. It appears to have been enlarged by different 


hands, as ſome copies a" with ts LAG des ogy 


others not before 1154. 
The hiſtory of the reign of the mh Alfred | 


was written by Aſſer of St. David's, who lived in his 


court, and. who, it is ſaid, perſuaded Alfred to found 


and endow the univerſity of Oxford. His life of Alfred 


extends only to the forty-fifth year of the life of that | 


8 


einde and was: continued by other hands. Parker, 
of Canterbury, ht this manuſcript 
firſt into light; the laſt edition was . at 


o 
— W 
1 l 
Feds wot 
\ . oo 
* vo 7 
„ * 
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Oxford in 1772. A Hiftorical Chronicle haslike- 1 5 4 
wiſe Weeks . as the work of Aſſer, un the au- — 
a I 


the celebrated antiquarian. 
more * writers who have thrown lickt - 
upon the Saxon hiſtory, Richard 'V erſtegan may be 


confidered as one of che chief. He was a native of 


v and born in the 16th. century, a man of a 


very ſingular character. His principal work is en- 


titled „ A Neſtitution of decayed Intelligence in 
3 concerning the moſt noble and renowned 


ngliſh Nationß' pu liſhed in 16055 and often re- 
— ſince. ” Although not free from miſtakes, 


this is a work of un bare authority. The | 


errors have. been c Mr. Sherin ham, „ | 


ka ee on the Origin hs Engliſh ne,? 


rk peculiafly intereſting to thoſe its to be "og 
acquainted "_ the ener 1 antiquities. a 1 


— \ 


made 


to the time of his death in 1118, and was continued 


374 HISTORY OF! ENOTA No.. 
- 1 After the: conqueſt, the number of our hiſtorians 
* Increaſes, The firſt in the order of time js Ingulphus 
af Croyland, who was born in the year 1030, and 
of Croyland by William the Conqueror 
in the year 1076. Of this monaſtery he wrote a 
hiſtory from the year 664 to 1091, which has been 
often reprinted ſince. In his account of Harold he 
is evidently biaſſed by his gratitude to William, to | 
whom he lay under many obligations 
TI! he hiſtory written by Makes a native of . 
land, who lived in the eleventh century, was in con- 
{iderable eſtimation. It extends from the bifth of 
Chriſt to the year 1083, and was continued to 12co0 
by Dodechin, abbot of St. Diſfibode in the dioceſe 
of mer. 
Much uſe was nd of "FO TROY * 3 
Bravonius, or Wigornienſis, a monk by Woiceſter, 
who lived in the 112th century. This work was 
called the Chronicle of Chronicles, and reaches nearly 


by another monk to 1163. Florentius wrote oo a 
 Treatiſe.on the Royal Family of England. 2 
To the fame century belongs a hiſtorian of un- 
doubted authority and excellent ſtyle, Eadmerus, who | 
wrote the hiſtory of William I and II, and Henry 65 
I, in fix books; which were partly publiſhed by r 


Selden in 1623. Eadmer excells in the choice and mM 
diſpoſal of his materials, and deals, leſs) 1 in miracles Mi 
than any of his predeceſſors. . 
Aldredus wrote an ebridement of our hiſtory from to 
Brutus to 1, which was deſervedly brought 0 


into notice by | earne in 1716. Aldredus is parti- 
cularly attentive to dates and authorities, and from 
the elegant conciſeneſs of bis ao bus been called E 
the Engliſh Florus. 4 
William of Malmſbury wrate the hiſtory af Son Fo 
* ugs and biſhops before the conqueſt and after it, 
er wich 838 8 Few authors 1 65 


4 3 


A 
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had more admirers, and-few of early time ann hee 
3 by the moſt faſtidious antiquaries. 


In the twelfth century alſo, Wwe have Simeon „ | 


8 whoſe hiſtory of the kings of Er 


not in "4 y high eſtimation; he continued Bull's 85 


hiſtory year 1 1 30. Simeon was one of 6 
imoſt en of his une. e 
Henry of Huntingdon, ſo called from vole an. 
deacon of that place, flouriſhed in the ern centur 


He wrote a hiſtory of England which is frequanth 
conſulted by modern biſtorians. The arrangement, 


bran is not convenient, nor have the materials 
been gathered with much care and accuracy, Sir 


ker Saville publiſhed this work in & 506. 


liam of Newherry's hiſtor begins at theideath | 
'& Henry I, and is carried fon the year 1197. 


In the early part of it he refutes the fabulous whims : 
4 Jeffrey of Monmouth. His ſtyle is much admired. 0 . 
© Gervaſeof Tilbury, an Engliſhman, made conſider- 


ads additions to the hiſtories of his country: All that 

is extant, however, begins" 

with the death of Richard I. 

judgment diſplayed in this ſpecimen, it is to de re- 

ee een was not preſerved. 
Roger de Hoveden was one of the principal e 


rians of the thirteenth century. He wrete a Chro- 
nile of England from where Beda left off down to 


the fourth 


year” of king John. ene eee 


TE Nr this Work in 60 .. rue |; 


"Matthew. Paris in all reſpects os the attention 


of modern hiſtorians. He was a Benedictine monk 
of St. Alban's, and one of the greateſt ornaments of 
the chirteenth 3 In point of learning, in- 


:duſtryy and candour, he outſtripped all his cotemps- | 
'raries:- The 'yigour: of his mind, great for the age 
in which he lived, could not pr. et the courage 
with vhich he told unwelcome truths, His hiſtory. 
* of thro. e _ extends from the 
treo: 1 | „ N 
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ereation of the world to William the Conqueror; 
the ſecond from William te the year 1250; A 
monk of the fame monaſtery. continued it to the 
death of Henry III. Par Latin is excellent. 
The beſt edition of this e Was is publiſhed. 4 in 
168640 by Dr. Wats. 
Thomas Wikes, an 3 canon, regular of 
_ Ofney, Oxfordſhire, wrote a hiſtory which is much 
eſteemed for its clearneſs and fulneis. Commencing 
with the Conqueror, he goes on nearly to the end of 
Edward J, in 1306. It was publiſhed by Dr. Gale. 
Nicholas Trivet and Roge er Ede e 
alſo pretty largely to the © hiſtory of this: period. 
Their works were never printed, but have been 
WM often conſulted in the Merton college and Hadan 
lͤbraries, where they are depoſited. 
About this time, Selden thinks, John Bramgtcn 
lived, the author of a uſeful Chronicle which goes 
; under bis name. It begins at the year 388 when 
e ee the monk, came to England, and ends 
death of Richard I, 1198. There are doubts, 
however, ef his being really the author of this chro- 
nicle. It is not a little indebted to Hoveden, but i is 
in itſelf chiefly valuable on account of its con 
-a tranſlation of the Saxon laws into Engliſh, and 
being very copious on the Saxon affairs. 
From the chronicle of Walter Hentingfard, 2 
canon of Giſbordugh abbey in Yorkſhire, we learn 
ow articulars of the reign of Edward III. It was 
publiſhed by Gale, who gives ſuch an account = 
emingford as he could procure. | The Polychroni- 
con r. alph Higden, a monk of Cheſter; is chiefly 
compilation. Many objections have been made to 
- 2 but Dr. Gale, who publiſhed: the moſt valuable 
part of it, commends him for e oblivion 
„ many remains of ancient chronicles. 
IJuohn, vicar of Tinmouth, and Matthew of Weſt- | 
5 quinſter were * a of the. ware” of 
; ers. 
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"Us The Works of the latter were continued Nt 
Adam Merimuth to the year 1380. 3 8 5 0 i 
4 his continuation at Michaelmas, and for that reaſon, if 
it may be called a reaſon, he Ways TINS + 
the new year at that feaſt. 

The lan hiftorian of note in the ſourtignth © 


was Henry Khighton, canon of Leiceſter. He — 4 

ns with ch Ede ar and ends at the death of Richard II. 
BH copies conſiderably from Barn” de Higden, ag - - 
candidly owns it. n 

In the fiſteenth centuly, N Sit john F. bil. 

fart, a learned man. He was borm at Valenciennes 
about the year 1337. His chronicle comprehends 
the affairs of France, England and Spain, but chiefly 
England, from che year 1326 to 1400. He was inde- 
fativable. in callecting, and careful in admitting only 
 whatthe could aſcertain to be fact. The manners of 
che times are very faithfully deſeribed. An Engin 
edition (the original is in French) was publiſhed by 
- Sir John Bouchier, deputy of Calais; at the command 


el king Fenz Vill at the later end of his eien. 


Sleidan epitomized it, but facher partially En gueran | 
de Monſtrelet continued Sir John's work to 1767. 
In this dark and ignorant century we Have fow | 
hiſtorians: of eminence. Thomas Walſingham, a 
Benedictine monk of St. Alban's, deſirves: to be 
mentioned as no inconſiderable benefactor. His 
2 hiftory begins at the © concluſion of Henry 11 
n, where Matthew Paris ends, and continues to 
he 2. of Henry V. His reign of Edward II, how- 
ever, is almoſt entirely We from Thomas de 
la More. Walſingham's dane Was publiſhed 17 12 
archbiſhop Parker m 15/4. i 1 5 e 
William Caxton; the firſt who introdubel che art 
4 priiting with fuſil types into England, Lone. 
buted *alfo to the biſtory of his country by a work 
called Fruttus Temporum,' Rep be ſays, he Wet 
upon in Latin, and continued in Engliſe It om! 
4 85 4 3 | | mences | 


* 


9 uon ernean fo 


* 


mences with the firſt inhabitants of. the iſland, and 
ends with the death of Edward IV, in 1483. Much 


r 
Caxtor * e in his reſearches. 
. #1 1 1 2 wp) . 
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W Herr 
V the Wann of 1 pri fie, 8 c 1 kinds 
3 8 bann faſt, and 2 85 take our leave of 

e age of manuſcri he ſixteenth century pre- 
ſents us with many Mktontans of note whoſe labours 
were greatly — by che uſa with which Gapies | 
hola now be multiplied. 

Among the firſt is Robert Fabian, Ad. and 
alderman of the.city of London, and a perſon of very 
conſiderable learning. His work was entitled the 
Chronicle of England and France, or C 
of Stories, beginning with Brutus, and ending in 
1504 the 20th year of Hen Y VIII. His account 
of London is very full, and he has indeed collected a 
mals of information, much we which is not to be 
found in any former work. It is no ſmall proof of 
his candour and his conſequence with the public, that 
be ee the honcur to excite the jealouſy of cardinal 

„ho cauſed as many cop eee this book as 
"M8 cot 471 to be burnt, becauſe F abian had diſcloſed 


many patticulars of the large revenues of the clergy. 


Polydore Vergil, or Virgil, an author of grent 
1 and learning, is to be d among the | 
11h hiſtoxians, although a native. of Urbino in Italy. 
He was ſent, into England by Alexander VI, ta 
collect the peter-pence. Aas Tie ry of. England 
was written at the command of Het: VII, and 
extends into the reign of Henry VIII, to whom it 
was dedicated; a circumſtance Which brought upon 
him the ſuſpicion of 'partiality, His acceunt of the 
e 3 ita. be. read. Wich . 


\s 
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8 Sede. the $i meat; thn dos bldg 
to de e ee 26. thols prejudices which the 
bigotry: of his religion. 2 uſten foſtered . 
and ically raluable d. His! eee d 
08 pri valuable, as: are;d 1607 

„ Ralph A Was the editor of a volume 
nous. chronicle; which is ſtill in much feputativon = 

He was affifted by William Harriſon, Nichard Sta- 

nihurſt, and others: The ſecond edition" of this 

work: was continued 'to- the. year 1586 by: "Jabs 

Happer, ali Vowel. The — 1 

immenſe ſtore of! anecdote. in thoſe volumes, al- 

though the Ale. far: dir authors\ wind: mein 
mert labour. ; 56 15 go:3ibs of th wid 

The firſt writer worthy of notice in the fevens 
teenth century, was the famous e John Ster, 

S but whoſe 1 

diverted him from every other purſuit: The 3 

part of his life wairfpckitjn Srl hs ns fot 5 A 

in which he was lib = 
enc ed bx p Parker. His works ſave 

deſerve y held in eſteem, as he was accurate even to 

a degree of faſtidioulneſs, and Bacon and Camden have 
FF 

Howe continued and reviſed. his Chronicles | 
and conf y improved the arrangement. Ann 

But the moſt complete chronicle extant is thatlof 

John Speed, who, like Sto, was © STI 
is work begins witch the firſt i | 

iſland, and extends to the time of 

it was: dedicated. It faid of him, thacks tad a bead 

the beſt diſpoſed toward hiſtory of any of our 8 

and would cerrinly kave outdone himſelf as: far 28 

2 ee e the reſt of his profeſſion, if 

adv of his education 

_ thoſe of his natural genius. | 

What can be expected af A N As muck ber- 

dainly as . * nee . 


S * 
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lor did not unfit him for being 4 


want of education prevented tie A 


lents at that when' the N * 
Sir: R Baker's N a fa- 
vourite at the time of pablicided, is, in many re- 
et, very erroneous. It commences witk the 
time of the: Romari government, and ends at the 
- death of king James I. It was afterward continued 
by:Etward Philips to che Reſtoration; but the con- 


+ bay 


tinuation abounds in miſrepreſentations and prejudice; 


The errots of Baker and his. continuator were after- 
ward m_—_ ut by Thomas. Blount, Eſq; in a 
work called, ons, &. printed in 167; 
but in no F of Baker has | any. 1 h ta- 
ken of thiis work. 


+ Clarendon's Hiſtory of the Rebellion is is a 0 of. 


value: and authority; it is. neceſſary, however, 
lit with Ludlows: Memoirs, and Whit= 


o compare 
| locke's Memorials of Engliſh affairs. Clarendon's 
_ {le is far from being as fey d cloth ti 


Arſt -6f our i Hiſtorians: Who clothe or 


7 8 in che garb of dignity. e 
y of his own Times has de 
| the opinion of Aon critics.” nn 


deſt-of his —— His Wee upon the 


whole, replete with entertainment and information; 
if you wiſh to know the controverſy kept up con- 
cerning him, I muſt refer you to his Life in the Biogra- 

phia Britannica, an arti 


n Besen 


k *drawn up with wonderful 
8 Sandee ee and critical 9 


Py 
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de deset dens ers en at] biſ- 
tories, it is neceſſary to add, that we phe + T1 


» Engle reigns written with great care, and 
— .confiderable powers of inveſtigation. Such 
are the Life of Willlam the Conqueror, by Wi 

of Poictiers; of Richard II, by Thomas de la 

of of Henry V4 by Titus Livius; of Edward IV, b 


5 | 
Haddington ; of Edward V, by Sir Thomas More; 
Henry 


"oh Henry VII, by Sir Francis: Bacon; of 
VI, by lord Herbert of Cherbury; and others. 


In the peruſal of theſe, you will have to encounter - ; 
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ſome prejudices, ber wach wane" I we 


wed e & ako want 
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Frenchmen. -. His faithful e e , 185 [ 
bis materials, render this. work. — Nb 1 as in 
It was Juc- | 


2 reſpects, the beſt, comes from pen , Rapin 
hoyras, a 


to authorities, his impartiality, and the 
itſelf containing a hiſtorical lib 
ceſsfully continued to the . 
Mr. N — Tindall, 
das been often reprinted. 
Of Hume, Smollet, We ind cn 


ae Mc Marat = 


not neceſſary We e 3 1 
e | 
pid facts, and have giyen a rationality to the ſub- 
Jeck. which is che true bulineſs of a hiſtorian. - lien 4 TY, 


rejudices, 


"on cn free m 
i E litical 2 erudices eaſily 2 oi 


2 


portunity 
light; and ſuperſicial readers 


-is is eſſentially different” from! the 


Of general hiſtories, the: ma ee „and, in 1 


„ 
Hume, 1 think, the moſt danger- _ 
dus: —— wf darn yi wrap 1 | 
to repreſent reli in an unfavorable _ 

For mite From bins 5 
a. greater dontempt fur religion, than: PR. 
Pro ee ee 6, 269 20 2L; HIER. 5 


thee whoſe- Hames. peace " — 7 8 2 
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naicles. And, as the 
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1 The moſt ancient Engliſh: 1 bitten "FS 
' ſented their ręaders with a ſeries of events, in the 


form of a chronicle; in which no inſtruction was 


dy es by reaſoning, and no ſuperſtition 4 0 
lep. In doing what they didi the 


N 1 Wn ave been principally actuated by a laudable . | 
\ ality toward their own country; ut as to all the 


! Purpoſes to which Hiſtory is now applied, they were 
+ almoſt, if not altogether, uſeleſs. The little leatn- 
ing of their times wyas confined to cells and monaſte- 


ries, from whence it emanated only to other cells and 


- monaſteries; ::: Public inſtruction had not taken riſe. 


There was no expreſſion analogous to what: we 


mean by the pete mi waa The inſtruction, there- 
fore, A Hi ds to individuals, Was 


then little more n of antiquarian taſte, 
coinmunicated to ſuch only as were opulent enough 


to employ tranſcribers of their voluminous chro- 

the number of ſuch: 8 was 

1 \ extremely fnall, and the. copyiſts 

Fry orant, we are not to Wen er ens | our an- 

" Get ſtories, defore the era of Printing, 8 
in errors.. 


To ſurmount 8 üükcuites which pot, errors 

Lo - create, eee of a modern en Af von 
this he can do o comparing one chronicle with 
ng 6 e e 


x, bar a placin 
anther, by 


who reoord ie ſame event, and by; on every 


Cn + oceaſion, weighing the | probabilities; of contradic- 
| ry. evidence one againſt another. There are, for 


einſtance, a number of witneſſes who atteſt the ſame 
fact, but they differ in the date of the fact, in 
männer of it, in the. actors who performed it, 

in the cauſes and conſequences of it. He who at- 


tentively revolves and N all theſe circum- 


ſtances, where they cne“ůr and where they differ, 
and who extricates a pla n fact from a miſt of miſre- 
5 9 _ be. accounted the beſt he r 


2 0 1 
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careleſs 
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ee ation. 

the judgment, of his readers. . 
to be, the writers who offer to the public general 
hiſtories, drawn from the -maſs of materials cn. 
tained in our ancient chronicles. 


Bu, 


Wich all the induftry and [attention, e, 0 


which many eminent men have beſtowed on our hiſ- 
275 it cannot be denied that the earlier pe are 

involved in darkneſs and contradiction. 8 
fact can, with difficulty be ſeparated from the fable. 
But we may conſole ourſelves with the refletion of 
en hiſtorian of our on times. „ The advens: 
«tures of barbarous nations, even if they were le- 
« corded, could afford little or no entertainment to 
« men born in amore cultivated age: Teen 
«  vulſions'of a civilized. ſtate uſually 


« revolutions incident to barbarians, are ſo much 
44 guided by capnice, aud terminate ib often in'eru- 
« dach that they diſguſt us us by the uni of 
4 their appearance; and it is rather fortunate: for 
letters, chat they are buried iu obliv ion 


5 


The importance of che ſtudy: of hiſtory has al- | 


| ready been explained to 


vou; and as you have, "no 


doubt, now acquired a general idea of the: — i 


England, you muſt be aware, that there are ſome 
periods of it more important than others. There 
are ſome which deſerve your attentive inveſtigation, 


The effect eddi ch, . ofinges Jo = 
yet remain, and it is 1 


. 


or inſtitutions were 
of A e de . 
| in iti nations, bur 
eſpecially i in that of a natigfſ®of+free-and yo oh 
men. After- ſtud fing the, Tie 17 decreaſe of th 
feudal res vou. * 
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34. 1s TORY: op! 'ENOLAND:" 


” riſe Ind increaſe of the popular branch of govern- 
ment; the various ſtruggles for power hank. rep op 
the nation through the greater part of the {ſeventeenth 
century, and the happy OY See 8 we 
3 8 2 Nin 3451230 3 
Upon the whole, Hiſtory: whe frudied with the 
kind view of inveſtigatin gating ee and making out- 
ſelves and others wiſer happier, by improvin 
upon the experience of paſt ages, will be . 
one of the nobleſt employments i exalted mind. 
The imagination eee, leſs Wag; than the 
| underiſtaniit ripened perfected. he conduct 
of human affairs will oſten, it is true, appear con- 
fuſed and unaccountable; but, if conſidered; as a 
part of ſome grand deſign of che Parent of the uni- 
verſe to promote human happineſs, you will be ready 
to acknowledge,” that — vites — miſeries with : 
which-Hiſtory: abounds,” bear no greater propo 
0 (goodneſs pA happineſs than ſickneis does to 
health. If Hiſtory ſeem terrible, becauſe it is a re- 
dord chiefly of what is evil and deſtructive, let it be 
remembered, that it can conſiſt of no other*mate-! 
rials. The ſtill life of ſociety maybe celebrated by 
tlie poet; but the hiſtorian can catctronly the pro- 
minent features of war: and turbulence; and it is 
indeed from theſe that bur inſtruction ariſes. He,” 
00 an illuſtrious writer, who ſtudies hiſtory as he 
« would philoſophyꝭ will diſtinguiſh and collect cer- 
4 tain general principles, and * of life and con- 
2 duct, which muſt always be true; becauſe they 
are conformable to the irwariable nature of things ; 
and b. y doing fo, the will ſoon form to himſelf 4 
4 fell of ethics and politics, on the ſureſt founda- 
tions, on the trial of theſe” principles and rules in 
„ and on a of them by\ uni 
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